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LECTURE I. 

[Tuesday, 5tli Maj, 1840.] 

THE HERO A9 DIVINITY, ODIN. PAGANISM : SCANDI- 
NAVIAN MYTHOLOGY. 

"We have undertaken to discourse here for a little on Great 
Men, their manner of appearance in our world's basinesa, how 
they have shaped themselves in the world's history, what ideas 
men formed of them, what work they did ; — on Heroes, namely, 
and on their reception and performance ; what I call Hero-woiship 
and the Heroic in human affairs. Too evidently this is a large 
topic ; deserving quite other treatment than we can expect to give 
it at present. A large topic ; indeed, an illimitahle one j wide as 
Universal History itself For, as I take it, Universal History, 
the history of what man has aecompJishod in this world, is at bot- 
tom the History of the Great Men who have worked here. They 
were the leaders of men, these great ones ; the modellers, pat- 
terns, and in a wide sense creators, of whatsoever the general 
mass of men contrived to do or to attain ; all things that we see 
standing accomplished in the world are properly the outer mate- 
rial result, the practical realisation and emhodyment, of Thoughts 
that dwelt in the Great Men sent into the world : the soul- of the 
whole world's history, it may justly he considered, were the his- 
tory of these. Too clearly it is a topic we shall do no justice to 
in this place ! 

One comfort is, that Great Men, taken up in any way, are prof- 
itable company. We cannot look, however imperfectly, upon a 
great man, without gaining something by him. He is the living 
light-fountain, which it is good and pleasant to be near. The 
light which enlightens, which has enlightened the darkness of the 
world ; and this not as a kindled lamp only, but rather as a nat- 
ural luminary shining by the gift ^f Heaven ; a flowing light- 
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a THE HERO AS DIVINITY. lect. i 

fountain., as I say, of native original insight, of manhood and 
heroic nobleness ; — in whose radiance all souls feel that it is welt 
with them. On any terms whatsoever, you will not grudge to 
wander in sucli neigbbourhocd for a while. These Six classes of 
Heroes, chosen out of widely distant countries and epochs, and in 
more external figure differing altogether, ought, if we look faith- 
fully at them, to Oluatrate several things for us. Could we see 
them well, we should get some glimpses into the very marrow of 
the world's history. How happy, could I hut in any measure, in 
such times as these, make manifest to you the meanings of Hero- 
ism ; the divine relation (for I may well call it such) which in all 
times unites a Great Man to other men ; and thus, as it were, not 
exhaust my subject, hut so much as break ground on it i At all 
events, I must make the attempt. 

It is well said, in every sense, that a man's religion is the chief 
feet with regard to him, A man's, or a nation of men's. By 
religion I do not mean here the chureh-creed which he professes, 
the articles of faith which ho will sign and, in words or otherwise, 
assert; not this wholly, in many eases not thb at all. We see 
men of all kinds of professed creeds attain to almost a!l degrees 
of worth or worthlessncss under each or any of them. This is 
not what I call religion, this profession and assertion ; which is 
often only a profession aud assertion from the outworks of the 
man, from the mere argumentative region of him, if even so deep 
as that. But the thing a man does practically believe (aud this 
is often enough mthoiit asserting it even to himself, much less to 
others} ; the thing a man does practically lay to heart, and know 
for certain, concerning his vital relations to this mysterious Uni- 
verse, and his duty and destiny there, that is in all cases the pri- 
mary thing for him, and creatively determines all the rest That 
is his rdigion; or, it may be, his mere scepticism and no-rdigion: 
the manner it is in which he feels himself to be spiritually related 
to the Unseen "World or No-world ; and I say, if yoa tell me 
what that is, you tell me to a very great extent what the man is. 
what the kind of things he will do is. Of a man or of a nation 
we inquire, therefore, first of all. What religion they had 1 Was 
it Heathenism, — plurality of gods, mere sensuous representation 
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of this Mystery of Life, and for chief recognised element therein 
Physical Force 1 Was it Christianism ; faith in an Invisible, not 
as real only, but as the only reality ; Time, throngh every mean- 
est moment of it, resting on Eternity ; Pagan empire of Force 
displaced by a, nobler supremacy, tliat of iJolinesa? Was it 
Scepticism, uncertainty and inquiry whether there was an Unseen 
World, any Mystery of Life except a mad one ;— doubt as to all 
this, or perhaps unbelief and flat denial ? Answering of this 
question is giving ns the soul of the history of the man or nation. 
Tlie thoughts they had were the parents of the actions they did ; 
their feelings were parents of their thoughts : it was the unseen 

and spiritual in them that determined the outward and actual ■ 

their religion, as I say, was the great fiict about them. In these 
Discourses, limited aa we are, it will be good to direct our survey 
chiefly ffl that religious phasis of the matter. That onee known 
well, ail is known. We have chosen as the first Hero in our 
series, Odin the central figure of Scandinavian Paganism ; an 
emblem to us of a moat extensive province of things. Let us 
look, for a little, at the Hero as Divinity, the oldest primary form 
of Heroism. 

Surely it seems a very strange-looking thing this Paganism ; 
almost inconceivable to us in these days. A bewildering, inex- 
tricable jungle of delusions, confusions, falsehoods, and absurdities, 
covering the whole field of Life ! A thing that fills us with aston- 
ishment, almost, if it were possible, with incredulity, — for truly it 
is not easy to understand that sane men could ever calmly, with 
their eyes ope^, believe and live by such a set of doctrines. That 
men should have worshipped their poor fellow-man as a God, and 
not him only, but stocks and stones, and all manner of animate 
and inanimate objects ; and fashioned for themselves such a dis- 
tracted chaos of hallucinations by way of Theory of the Universe : 
all this looks like an incredible fable. Nevertheless it is a clear 
fact that they did it. Such hideous inextricable jungle of mis- 
worships, misbeliefs, men, made as we are, did actually hold 
by, and li ,-e at home in. This is strange. Yes, we may pause in 
sorrow and silence over the depths of darkness that are in man 
if we rejoice in the heights of purer vision he has attained to 
Such things were and are in man ; in all men ; in us too. 
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Some speculators have a short way of accountiog for the Pagan 
rehgion : mere quackery, priestcraft, and dupery, say tlioy ; no 
sane man ever did believe it,-^m.erely contrived to persuade other 
men, not worthy of the name of sane, to believe it I It will be 
often our duty to protest against this sort of hypothesis about 
men's doings and history ; and I here, on the very threshold, pro- 
test against it in reference to Paganism, and to all other isms by 
which man has ever for a length of time striven to wait in this 
world. They have all had a truth in them, or men would not have 
taken them up. Quackery and dupery do abound ; in religions, 
above ail in the more advanced decaying stages of religions, they 
have fearfully abounded : but quackery was never the originating 
influence in such things ; it was not the health a,nd life of such 
things, but their disease, the sure precursor of their being about 
to die ! Let us never forget this. It seems to me a most mourn- 
ful hypothesis, that of quackery giving birth to any faith even in 
BOvage men. Quackery gives birth to nothing ; gives death to all 
things. We shall not see into the true heart of anything, if we 
look merely into the quackeries of it ; if we do not reject the 
quackeries altogether ; as mere diseases, corruptions, with which 
our and all men's sole duty is to have done with them, to sweep 
them out of our thoughts as out of our practice. Man everywhere 
is the born enemy of lies. I find Grand Lamaism itself to have 
a kind of truth in it. Bead the candid, clear-sighted, rather 
sceptical Mr. Turner's Account of his Embassy to that country, 
and SCO, They have their belief, these poor Thibet people, that 
Providence sends down always an Incarnation of Himself into 
every generation. At bottom some belief in a kind of Pope ! At 
bottom still better, belief that there is a Greatest Man ; that hf. is 
discoverable ; that, once discovered, we ought to treat him with 
an obedience which knows no bounds ! This is the truth of Grand 
Lamaism ; the ' discoverability ' is the only error here. The Thi- 
bet Priests have methods of their own of discovering what man is 
Greatest, fit to be supreme over them. Bad methods ; but are 
they so much worse than our method s,^ — of understanding him to 
be always the eldest-horn of a certain genealogy? Alas, it is a 

dif&oult thing to find good methods for ! We shall begin to 

have a chance of understanding Paganism, when we first admil 
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that to its followers it was, at one time, earnestly true. Let ua 
consider it very certain that men did believe in Paganism - men 
with open eyes, sound senses, men made altogether like ourselves ; 
thai wo, had we been there, should have believed ia it. Ask now, 
What Paganism could have been? 

Another theory, somewhat more respectable, attributes such 
things to Allegory. It was a play of poetic minds, say these 
theorists ; a shadowing forth, in allegorical fable, in peraoniflca- 
tion, and visual form, of what such poetic minds had known and 
felt of this Universe. Which agrees, add they, with a primary 
law of human nature, stUl everywhere observably at work, though 
in less important things, That what a man feels intensely, he 
struggles to speak out of him, to see represented before him in 
visual shape, and as if with a kind of life and historical reality ua 
it Now doubtless there is such a law, and it is one of the deepest 
in human nature ; neither need we doubt that it did operate fan- 
dameutally in this business. The hypothesis which ascribes 
Paganism wholly or mostly to this agency, I call a little more 
respectable ; but I cannot yet call it the true hypothesis. Think, 
would we believe, and take with us as our life-guidance, an alle- 
gory, a poetic sport ? Not sport but earnest is what we would 
reijuire. It is a most earnest thing to be alive iu this world ; 
to die is not sport for a man. Man's life never was a sport to 
him ; it was a stern reality, altogether a serions matter tu be alive ! 
I find, therefore, that though these Allegory theorists are on the 
way towards truth in this matter, they have not reached it either. 
Pagan Religion is indeed an Allegory, a Symbol of what men felt 
and knew about the Universe ; and all Eeiigions are symbols of 
that, altering always as that alters : but it seems to me a radical 
perversion, and even mveraion, of the business, to put that for- 
ward as the origin and moving cause, when it was rather the result 
and termination. To get beautiful allegories, a perfect poetic 
symbol, was not the want of men ; but to know what they were to 
believe about this Universe, what course they were to steer in it ; 
what, in this mysterious Life of theirs, they had to hope and to 
fear, to do and to forbear .loing. The Pilgrim's Progress is ao 
Allegory, and a beautiful, just and serious one: but consider 
whether Banyan's Allegory could have preceded the Faith it aym- 
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bolizes ! The Faith had to he already there, BtandiDg believed 
by everyhody;— of which the Allegory could then become a sha- 
dow; and, with all its seriouaness, we may say a sportful shadow, 
a mere play of tho Fancy, in comparison with that awful Fact and 
scientific certainty, which it poetically strives to emblem. The 
Allegory is the product of the certainty, not the producer of it j 
not in Buuyan's nor in any other case. For Paganism, therefore, 
we have still to inquire, Whence came that scientific certainty, 
the parent of such a bewildered heap of allegories, errors and con- 
fusions 'I How was it, what is it t 

Surely it were a foolish attempt to pretend ' explaining,' in this 
place, or in any place, such a phenomenon as that far-distant dis- 
tracted cloudy imbroglio of Paganism, — more like a cloudfield, 
than a distant continent of firm land and facts I It is no longer 
a reality, yet it waB one. We ought to understand that this seem- 
ing cloudfield was once a reality ; that not poetic allegory, least 
of ail that dupery and deception was the origin of it. Men, I 
gay, never did believe idle songs, never risked their soul's life on 
allegories : men, in all times, especially in early earnest times, 
have had an instinct for detecting quacks, for detesting quacks. 
Xet us try i^ leaving out both the quack theory and the allegory 
one, and listenmg with affectionate attention to that fer-off con- 
fused rumour of the Pagan ages, we cannot ascertain so much as 
this at least, That there was a kind of fact at the heart of them ; 
that they too were not mendacious and distracted, but in their 
own poor way true and sane! 

You remember that fancy of Aristotle's, of a man who had 
grown to maturity in some dark distance, and were brought on a 
sudden into the upper air to see the sun rise. What would his 
wonder be, says the Philosopher, his rapt astonishment at the 
sight we daily witness with indifference ! With the free open 
sense of a ohild, yet with the ripe faculty of a man, his whole heart 
would be kindled by that sight, he would discern it well to be 
Godliie, his soul would fall down in worship before it. Now, just 
such a childlike greatness was in the primitive nations. The first 
Pagan Thinker among rude men, the first man that began to 
think, was precisely the jhild-man of Aristotle. Simple, open ae 
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a child, jet with the depth and strength of a man. Nature had 
a3 yet no name to him ; he had not yet united under a name th» 
iniinite yarietj of sights, sounds, shapes and motions, which we 
now coUectivelj name Universe. Nature, or the like,— and so witii 
a name dismiss it from as. To the wild deep-hearted man all 
was yet new, not veiled under names or formulas ; it stood naked, 
flashing in on him there, beautiful, awful, unspeakable. Nature 
was to this man, what to the Thinker and Prophet it forever is, 
preterna.taTa.1. This green flowery rock-bailt earth, the trees, the 
mountains, rivers, many-sounding seas ; — that great deep sea of 
anuro that swims overhead ; the winds sweeping through it ; the 
black cloud fashioning itself together, now pouring out fire, now 
bail and rain : what is it ? Ay, what ? At bottom we do not yet 
know ; we can never know at aJl. It is not by our superior insight 
that we escape the difficulty ; it is by our superior levity, our in- 
attention, our waDi of iusigbt. It is by not thinking that wo cease 
to wonder at it. Hardened round ns, encasing wholly every notion 
we form, is a wrappage of traditions, heaisays, mere wm-ds. We 
call that fire of the black thunder-cloud 'electricity,' and lecture 
learnedly about it, and grind the like of it out of glass and sUk : 
but what is it? What made it? Whence comes it? Whither 
goes it? Science has done much for us ; but it is a poor seieoce 
that would hide from us the great deep sacred infinitude of Ne- 
science whither we can never penetrate, on which all science 
swims as a mere superficial film. This world, after all our science 
and sciences, is still a miracle ; wonderful, inscrutable, utagicai 
and more, to whosoever will think of it. 

That great mystery of Time, were there no other ; the illimita- 
ble, silent, never-resting thing called Time, rolling, rushing on, 
swift, silent, like an all-embracing ocean-tide, on which we and all 
the Universe swim like oshalations, like apparitions which are, 
and then am rwt : this 's forever very literally a miracle ; a thing 
to strike us dumb,— for we have no word to speak about it. This 
Universe, ah me ! — what could the wild man know of it ; what can 
we yet know? That it is a Force, and thousandfold Complexity 
of Forces ; a Force which is not loe. That is l11 ; it is not we, it 
is altogether difi'erent from us. Force, Force, everywhere Force ; 
V& ourselves a mysterious Force in the centre of that. ' There ix 
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' Dot a leaf rotting on the Ligtway but Iiaa Force in it: how else 
' could it rot?' Nay surely, to tlio Atheistic Thinker, if such a 
one were possible, it must be a miracle too, this huge ilUmi.able 
whirlwiad of Force, which envelopes us here ; never-resting whirl- 
wind, high aa Immensity, old as Eternity. What is it? God'i 
Creation, the religiooB people answer ; it ia the Almighty God's I 
Atheistic science babbles poorly at it, with scientific nomencla- 
tures, experiments and what not, as if it were a poor dead thing 
to be bottled up in Lejden jars, and sold over counters : but tho 
natural sense of man, In all times, if he wiU honestly apply his 
sense, proclaims it to be a living thing,— ah, an unspeakable, god- 
like thing ; towards which the beat attitude for ua, after never so 
much science, ia awe, devout prostration and humility of soul- 
worship if not in words, then iu silence. ' 

But now I remark farther : What in such a time as ours it re- 
quires a Prophet or Poet to teach us, namely, the stripping off of 
those poor undevoat wrappages, nomenclatures and scientific hear- 
says,— this, the ancient earnest soul, as yet unencumbered with 
these thmgs, did for itself. The world, which is now divine only 
to the gifted, was then divine to whosoever would turn his eyes 
upon It. He stood bare before it face to face. ' All waa Godlike 
'or God : '—Jean Paul still finds it so ; the giant Jean Paul, who 
has power to escape out of hearsays : but then there were no hear- 
says. Canopua shining down over the desert, with its blue dia- 
mond brightness (that wild blue apirit-like brightness, &r brighter 
than we ever witness here), would pierce into the heart of the wild 
Ishmaelitish man, whom it was guiding through the solitary waste 
there. To his wild heart, with all feelings in it, with no speech for 
any feelmg, it might seem a Uttle eye, that Oanopus, glancing out 
on hmi from the great deep Eternity ; revealing the inner Splen. 
dour to him. Cannot we understand how these men worshipped 
Canopua; became what we call Sabeans, worshipping the stars? 
Such IS to me the secret of all forms of Paganism. WcTsbip ia 
transcendent wonder; wonder for which there is now no limit or 
measure ; that is worship. To these primeval men, all things and 
everything they saw eiist beside them were an emblem of tlie 
Godlike, of some God. 

And look what perennial fibre of truth was in that. To ua 
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also, through every star, through every blade of grass, is not a God 
made ■visible, if we will open our minds and eyes? We do not 
worship in that way now ; but ia it not reckoned still a merit, 
proof of what we call a ' poetic nature,' that we recognise how every 
object has a divine beauty in it ; how evcij object still verily ia 
'a window through which we may look into Infinitude itself?' 
He that can discern the loveliness of things, we call him Poet, 
Paiuter, Man of Genius, gifted, loveable. These poor Sabeana 
i3id even what he does,— in their own fashion. That they did it, 
in what fashion soever, was a merit : better than what the entirely 
stupid man did, what the horse and camel did, namely nothing ! 

But now if all things whatsoever that we look upon are em- 
blems to us of the Highest God, I add that more so than any of 
them is man such an emblem. You have heard of St. ChrysoB 
tora's celebrated saying, in reference to the Shekinah, or Ark of 
Testimony, visible Revelation of God, among the Hebrews : " The 
true Shekinah is man !" Yes, it is even so : this is no vain 
phrase ; it is veritably so. The essence of onr being, the mystery 
in us that calls itself " I," — ah, what words have we for such 
things ?— is a breath of Heaven ; the Highest being reveals him- 
self in man. This body, these faculties, this life of ours, is it not 
all as a vesture for that Unnamed ? ' There is but one temple in 
' the Universe,' says the devout Novalia, ' and that is the Body of 
' Man. Nothing is holier than that high form. Bending before 
' men is a reverence done to this Revelation in the Flesh. We 
' touch Heaven when we lay our hand on a human body !' Thip 
sounds much like a mere flourish of rhetoric ; but it is not so. If 
well meditated, it will turn out to be a scientific fact ; the ex 
pression, in such words as can be had, of the actual truth of the 
thing. We are the miracle of miracles, — the great inscrutable 
mystery of God, We cannot understand it, we know not how to 
speak of it j but we may feel and know, if we like, that it ia 

Well ; these truths were once more readily felt than now. Tlie 
young generations of the world, who had in them the freshnesa 
of young children, and yet the depth of earnest men, who did 
not think that they had finished off all things in Heaven and 
Earth by merely giving them seientiic names, but had to gaae di- 
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rectatthem there, witt awe and wonder; they felt better what 
of divinity is in man and Nature ;— ttey, without being mad, 
could worship Kature, and man more than anything else in Na- 
ture. Worship, that is, as I said above, admire without limit: 
this, iiy the full use of their faculties, with all sincerity of heart, 
they could do. I consider Hero-worship to be the grand modify- 
ing element in that ancient system of thought. What I called 
the perplexed jungle of Paganism sprang, we may say, out of 
many roots : every admiration, adoration of a star or natural ob- 
ject, was a root or fibre of a root ; but Hero-worship is the deep- 
est root of all ; the tap-root, from which iu a great degree all the 
rest were nourished and grown. 

And new if worship even of a star had some meaning in it, 
how much more might that of a Hero 1 Worship of a Hero a 
transcendent admiration of a Great Man. I say great men are 
still admirable ; 1 say there is, at bottom, nothing else admirable I 
No nobler feeling than this of admiration for one higher than 
himself dwells in the breast of man. It is to this hour, and at 
all hours, the vivifying influence in man's life. Religion I find 
stand upon it ; not Paganism only, but far higher and truer reli- 
gions,— all religion hitherto known. Hero-worship, heartfelt pros- 
trate admiration, submission, burning, boundless, for a noblest 
godlike Form of Man,— is not that the germ of Christianity it- 
self? The great«st of all Heroes is One— whom we do not name 
here ! Let sacred silence meditate that saered matter ; you will 
find it the ultimate perfection of a principle extant throughout 
man's whole history on earth. 

Or coming into lower, less unspeakable provinces, is not all 
Loyalty akin to religious Faith also 1 Faith is loyalty to some 
inspired Teacher, some spiritual Hero. And what therefore is 
loyalty proper, the life-breath of all society, but an effluence of 
Hero-worship, submissive admiration for the truly great 1 So- 
ciety is founded on Hero-worship. All dignities of rank, on which 
human association rests, are what we may call a fleroarchy 
(Government of Heroes), — or a Hierarchy, for it is 'sacred' 
enough withal ! The Duke means Dv,x^ Leader ; King is Kon- 
aing, Kan-ni?ig, Man that knmos or cans. Society everywhere is 
dome lepvesentatiou, not insupportably inaccurate, of a graduated 
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Worship of Herooe ; — reverence and obedience done to men really 
great and wise. Not ijjsupportably inaoourate, I say I Tliej are 
all as bank-notes, these social dignitaries, all representing gold ; — 
and several of them, alas, always are forged notes. We can do 
with some forged ialsc notes ; with a good many even j but not 
witli all, or the most of them forged I No : there have to come 
revolutions then ; cries of Democracy, Liberty and Equality, and 
I know not what ; — the notes being all false, and no gold to be 
had for tUrn,, people take to crying in their despair that there is 
no gold, that there never was any !— ' Gold,' Hero-worship, is nev- 
ertheless, as it was always and everywhere, and cannot cease till 
man himself ceases. 

I aux well aware that in these days Hero-worship, the thing I 
call Hero-worship, professes to have gone out, and finally ceased. 
This, for reasons which it will be worth while sometime to inijuire 
into, is an age that as it were denies the existence of great men ; 
denies the desirableness of great men. Shew our critics a great 
man, a Luther for example, they begin to what they call ' account' 
for him ; not to worship him, but take the dimensions of him, — 
and brmg him out to be a little kind of man ! He was the 
' creature of the Time,' they say ; the Tim^- called him forth, the 
Time did everything, he nothing— but wSat we the little critic 
could have done too I This seems to me but melancholy work. 
The Time call forth 1 Alas, we Lave known Times call loudly 
enough for their great man ; but not find him when they called 1 
He was not there ; Providence had not sent him ; the Time, aiU- 
ing its loudest, had to go down to confusion and wreck because 
he would not come when called. For if we will think of it no 
Tkae need have gone to ruin, could it have fownd a man great 
enough, a man wise and good enough : wisdom to discern truly 
what the Time wanted, valour to lead it on the right road thither • 
these are the salvation of any Time. But I liken common lan- 
guid Times, with their unbelief, distress, perplexity, with their 
languid doubting characters and embarrassed circumstances, im- 
potently crumbling down into ever worse distress towards final 
niin ;— all this I liken to dry dead fuel, waiting for the lightning 
out of Heaven that shall kindle it. The great man, with his free 
force direct out of God's own hand, is the lightning. His word 
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is the wise healing word wbioh all can believe in. All blazes 
round liim now, wiien he has once stnick on it, into fire like Ma 
own. The dry luouldcving sticks are thought to have called him 
forth. They did want him greatly ; but as to caDiug him forth — ! 
—Those are critics of small vision, I think, who cry ; " See, is it 
not the sticks that made the fire?" No sadder proof can ba 
given by a maa of his own littleness than disbelief in great men. 
There is no sadder symptom of a generation than such general 
blindness to the spiritual lightning, with faith only in the heap 
of barren dead fuel. It is the last eci*fturamation of unbelief. 
In all epochs of the world's history, we shall find the Great Man 
to have been the indispensable saviour of his epoch ; — the light- 
ning, without which the fuel never would have burnt. The His- 
tory of the World, I said already, was the Biography of Great 
Men. 

Such small critics do what they can to promote unbelief and 
universal spiritual paralysis : but happily they cannot always 
completely succeed. In all times it is possible for a man to arise 
great enough to feel that they and their doctrines are cliimcraa 
and cobwebs. And what is notable, in no time whatever can they 
entirely eradicate out of living men's hearts a certain altogether 
peculiar reverence for Great Men; genuine admiration, loyalty, 
adoration, however dim and perverted it may be. Hero-worship 
endures forever while man endures. Boswell venerates his John- 
son, right truly even in the Eighteenth century. The unbeliev- 
ing French believo in their Voltaire ; and burst out round him 
into very curious Hero-worship, in that last act of his life, when 
they ' stifle him under roses.' It has always seemed to me ex- 
tremely curious this of Voltaire, Truly, if Christianity be the 
highest instance of Hero-worship, then we may find here in Vol- 
tairism one of the lowest I He whose life was that of a kind of 
Antichrist, does again on this side eshlbit a curious contrast. No 
people ever were so little prone to admire at all as those French 
of Voltaire. Persiflage -was the character of their whole mind; 
adoration had nowhere a place in it. Vet see 1 The old man of 
Femey comes up to Paris ; ^n old, tottering, infirm man of eighty- 
four years. They feel that ne too is a kind of Hero ; that he has 
spent his life in opposing error and injustice, delivering Calases, 
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unmasking hypocritea in tigh places; — in short that he too, 
though in a strange way, has fouglit like a valiant man. They 
feel withal that, if fersijiage be the great thing, there never was 
such a pefsifiev^. He is the realized ideal of every one of them ; 
the thing they are all wanting to he ; of all Frenchmen the most 
French. Se is properly their god, — such god as they are fit for. 
Accordingly all persons, from the Queen Antoinette to the 
Douanier at the Porte St. Denis, do they not worship him ? Peo- 
ple of quality disguise themselves as tavern -waiters. The Haitro 
de Poste, with a broad oath, orders his PostiUion : " Va ban. train ; 
thou art driving M. de Voltaire." At Paris his carriage is 'the 
'nucleus of a comet, whose train fills whole streets,' The ladies 
pluck a hMr or two from his fur, to keep it as a sacred relic. 
There was nothing highest, beautifullest, noblest in all France, 
that did not feel this man to be higher, beautifuller, nobler. 

Yes, from Norse Odin to English Samuel Johnson, from 
the divine Founder of Christianity to the withered Pontiff of 
Encyclopcdism, in all times and places, the Hero has been wor- 
shipped. It wUl ever be so. We all love great men ; love, vene- 
rate and bow down submissive before great men : nay, can we 
honestly bow down to anything else 1 Ah, does not every true 
man feel that he is himself made higher by doing reverence to 
what is really above him? No nobler or more blessed feeling 
dwells in man's heart. And to me it is very cheering to consider 
that no sceptical logic, or general triviality, insincerity and aridity 
of any Time and its influences can destroy this noble inborn loy- 
alty and worship that is in man. In times of unbelief which soon 
h t h me times of revolution, much down-rushing, sorrow- 
ful d cay a d ruin is visible to everybody. For myself m these 
d y I m to see in this indestructibility of Hero-worship the 

la t g adamant lower than which the confused wreck of revo- 
1 t na y things cannot fall. The conftised wreck of things 
rombl g nd even crashing and tumbling all round us in these 

It y ages, will get down so far ; no farther. It is an 

te 1 er-stone, from which they can begin to build them- 

1 p again. That man, in some sense or other, worships 

Heroes ; that we all of us reverence and must ever reverence G real 

Men : this is, to me, the living rock amid all rushings down what 
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soever; — the one fixed point in modern revolutionary history, 
otherwise as if bottomlesa and shoreless. 

So much of truth, only under an ancient obsolete vesture, but 
the spirit of it still true, do I find iu tha Paganism of old nations. 
Nature is still divine, the revelation of the workings of God ; the 
Hero ia still worshipable : this, under poor cramped incipient 
forms, is what all Pagan religions have struggled, as they could, 
to set forth. I think Scandinavian Paganism, to us here, is mere 
interesting than any other. It is, for one thing, the latest; it 
continued in these regions of Europe till the eleventh century; 
eight hundred years ago the Norwegians were still worshippers 
of Odin. It is interesting also as the creed of our fathers ; the 
men whose blood still runs in our veins, whom doubtless we still 
resemble in so many ways. Strange : they did beUeve that, while 
we believe so differently. Let us look a little at this poor Norse 
creed, for many reasons. We have tolerable means to do it ; for 
there is another point of interest in these Scandinavian mytholo- 
gies : that they have been preserved so well. . 

In that strange island Iceland, — burst up, the geologists say, 
by fire from the bottom of the sea ; a wild land of barrenness and 
lava; swallowed many months of every year in black tempests, 
yet with a wild gleaming beauty in summer-time ; towering up 
there, stern and grim, in the North Ocean ; with its snow-jokuls, 
roaring geysers, sulphur-pooLs and horrid volcanic chasms, like 
the waste chaotic battle-field of Frost and Fire ; — where of all 
places wo least looked for Literature or written memorials, the 
record of these things was written down. On the seabord of this 
wild land is a rim of grassy country, where cattle can subsist, and 
men by means of them and what the sea yields ; and it seems 
they were poetic men these, men who had deep thooghta in them, 
and uttered musically their thoughts. Much would be lost tad 
Iceland not been burst up from the sea, not been discovered by 
the Northmen ! The old N se P ts w ma y { them natives 
of Iceland, 

Ssemund, one of the early Ch t an P t th who perhaps 
had a lingering fondness fo Pa an 11 ti tain of their 

old Pagan songs, just about b m ng ob let then, — Foemg 
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or Chaunts of a mythio, propheticj miritly alt of a religious 
character : tliia is what Norse critics call the EMer or Poetic 
Edda. Edda, a word of uncertain etjmology. is thought to sig- 
nify Ancestress. Huorro Sturleaon, an Iceland gentleman, an 
extremely notable personage, educated by this Siemund'a grand- 
son, took in hand nest, near a century afterwards, to put together, 
among several other books he wrote, a kind of Prose Synopsis of 
the whole Mythology ;, elucidated by new fragments of tradition- 
ary verse. A work constructed really with great ingenuity, native 
talent, what one might call unconscious art; altogether a perspi- 
cuous clear work, pleasant reading still ; this is the Youriger or 
Prose Edda. By these and the numerous other Sagas, mostly 
Icelandic, with the commentaries, Icelandic or not, which go on 
zealously in the North to this day, it is possible to gain some 
direct insight even yet ; and see that old Norse system of Belief, 
as it were, £ice to face. Let us forget that it is erroneous Reli- 
gion ; let us look at it as old Thought, and try if we cannot sym- 
pathise with it somewhat. 

The primary characteristic of this old Northland Mythology I 
find to be the Impersonation of the visible workings of Nature. 
Earnest simple recognition of the workings of Physical Nature, 
as a thing wholly miraculous, stupendous and divine. What we 
EOw lecture of as Science, they wondered at, and fell down in awe 
before as Eeligion. The dark hostile Powers of Nature they 
figure to themselves as ' Jotuns,' Giants, huge shaggy beings of a 
demoniac character. Forest, Fire, Sea-tempest ; these are Jotuns. 
The friendly Powers again as Summer-heat, the Sun, are Gods. 
The empire of this Universe is divided between these two ; they 
dwell apart, in perennial internecine feud. The Gods dwell above 
in Asgard, the Garden of the Asen or Divinities ; Jotunheim, a 
distant dark chaotic land, is the Home of the J6tmis. 

Curious all this : and not idle or inane, if we will look at the 
foundation of it! The power of I^re, or Flame, for instance, 
which we designate by some trivial chemical name, thereby hiding 
from ourselves the essential character of wonder that dwells in it 
as in all things, is with these old Northmen, Loke, a most swift 
subtle Demon, of the brood of the Jotuns. The savages of the 
Ladroues Islands too (say some Spanish voyagers) thought Fire 
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which they never had aeen before, was a devil or God, that bit you 
sharply when you touclied it, and that lived upon dry wood. Frora 
us too, no Chemistry, if it had not Stupidity to help it, would hida 
that Flame is a wonder. What is Flame ^,~F>ost the old North 
Seer discerns to be a mocstroua Hoary Jotun, the ttian! TA^yia 
Hrym.; or RvBte, the old word now nearly obsolete here, but stiil 
used ia Scotland to signify hoar-frost. Rime was not then as now 
a dead chemical thing, but a Uving Jotun or Devil ; the monstrous 
Jotun mmt drove home his Horses at night, sat ' combing their 
'manes,' — which Horses were IlailCUiitds, or Frost-wrnds. His 
Cows — No, not his, but a kinamafi's, the Giant Hymir's Cows are 
Icebergs : this Hymir ' looks at the rocks' with his devil-eye, and 
they spin in the glance of it. 

Thunder was not then mere Electricity, vitreous or resinous ; 
it was the God Bonner (Thunder) or Thor,— God also of benefi- 
cent Summer-heat. The thunder was his wrath ; the gathering 
of the black clouds is the drawing down of Thor'a angry brows - 
the fire-bolt bursting out of Heaven is the all-rending Hammer 
flung from the hand of Thor : he urges his loud chariot over the 
mountain-tops,— that is the peal: wrathful he 'blows in his red 
' beard ; ' that is the rustling stormblast before the thunder begin. 
Balder again, the White God, the beautiful, the just and benig- 
nant (whom the early Christian Missionaries found to resemble 
Christ), is the Sun,— beautifiUIest of visible things ; wondrous too, 
and divine still, after all our Astronomies and Almanacs I But 
perhaps the notabJest god wo hear tell of is one of whom Grimm 
the German Etymologist finds trace : the God Wunsch, or Wish. 
The God Wish; who could give us all that we w-isAed .' Is not 
this the sincerest and yet rudest voice of the spirit of man ? The 
mdest ideal that man ever formed ; which still shews itself in the 
latest forms of our spiritual culture. Higher considerations have 
to teach us that the God WisA is not the true God. 

Of the other Gods or Jotuns I will mention only for etymolo- 
gy's sake, that Sea-tempest is the JOtun Aegir, a very dangerous 
Jotun ; — and now to this day, on our river Trent, as I learn, the 
Nottingham bargemen, when the River ia in a certain flooded 
state (a kind of backwater, or eddying awirl it has, very danger- 
ous to them), call it Eager ; tiiey cry out, " Have a care, there ia 
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Eager coming 1 " Curious ; that word surviving, like the peak o( 
a, submerged world ! The oldest Nottingham bargemen had be- 
lieved in the God Aegir. ludeed our English blood too in good 
part is Danish, Norse ; or rather, at bottom, Banish and Norse 
and Saxon have no distinction, except a superficial one, — as of Hea- 
then and Christian, or the like. But all over our Island we are 
mingled hirgelj witii Danes proper, — from the incessant invasions 
there were : and this, of course, in a greater proportion along the 
east coast; and greatest of all, as I find, in the North Country. 
From the Hiunber upwards, all over Scotland, the speech of the 
common people is still in a singular degree Icelandic ; its German- 
ism has still a peculiar Norse tinge. They too are 'Normans,' 
Northmen, — if that he any great beauty ! — 

Of the chief god, Odin, we shall speak by and by. Mark at 
present so much ; what the essence of Scandinavianism and indeed 
of all Paganism is : a recognition of the forces of Nature as god- 
like, stupendous, personal Agencies, — as Gods and Demons. Not 
inconceivable to us. It is the infant Thought of man opening 
itself, with awe and wonder, on this ever-stupendous Universe. 
To me there is in the Norse System something very genuine, very 
great and manlike. A broad simplicity, rusticity, so very diffe- 
rent from the light graeefulnesB of the old Greek Paganism, dis- 
tinguishes this Scandinavian System. It is Thought ; the genuine 
Thought of deep, rude, earnest minds, fairly opened to the things 
about them ; a face-to-iace and hcartfto-heart inspection of the 
things,— the first characteristic of all good Thought in all times. 
Not graceful lightness, half-sport, as in the Greek Paganism ; a 
certain homely truthfulness and rustic strength, a great rude sin- 
cerity, discloses itself here. It is strange, after our beautiful 
Apollo statues and clear smiling mythuses, to come down upon 
the Norse Gods ' brewing ale ' to hold their feast yjA Aegir, the 
8ea-J5tun ; sending out Thor to get tho cauldron im them in the 
Jotun country ; Thor, after many adventures, clapping the Pot on 
his head, like a huge hat, and walking off with it, — quite lost in 
it, the ears of the Pot reaching down to his heels! A kind of 
vacant hugeness, largo awkward gianthood, characterises that 
Norse System ; enormous force, as yet altogether untutored, 
stalking helpless with large uncertain strides. Consider only 
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their prhnarj raythus of the Creation. The Gods, haTing got the 
Giant Ymer slain, a Giant made hj ' warm winds,' and much con- 
fused work, out of the conflict of Frost and Fire,— -determined on 
constructing a world with him. His blood made the Sea; Ma 
flesh was the Land, the Rocks his bones ; of his eyebrows they 
formed Asgard their Gods'-dweDing ; his scull was the great blue 
vault of Immensity, and the brains of it became the Clouds. 
What a Hyper-Brobdignagiau business! Untamed Thought, 
great, giantlike, enormous ; to be tamed in due time into the com- 
pact greatness, not giantlike, but godlike and stronger than giant- 
hood, of the Shakspeares, the Goethes !■ — Spiritually as well as 
bodily these men arc our progenitors, 

I like, too, that representation they have of the Tree Igdrasil. 
All Life is figured by them as a Tree. Igdrasil, the Ashtree of 
Existence, has its roots deep down in the kingdoms of Hcla or 
Death ; its trunk reaches up heaven-high, spreads its boughs over 
the whole Universe : it is the Tree of Existence, At the foot of 
I the Death-kingdom, sit Three Nomas, Fates, — the Past, 
at. Future ; watering its roots from the Sacred Well, Its 
' boughs,' with their buddings and disleaflngs, — events, things suf- 
fered, things done, catastrophes, — stretch through all lands and 
times. Is not every leaf of it a biography, every fibre there an. 
act or word 1 Its boughs are Histories of Nations, The rustle 
of it is the noise of Human Existence, onwards from of oid. It 
grows there, the breath of Human Passion rustling through it ; — 
or stormtost, the stormwind howling through it like the voice of 
all the gods. It is Igdrasil, the Tree of Existence. It is the 
past, the present, and the future ; what was done, what is doing, 
what will be done ; ' the infinite conjugation of the verb To do.' 
Considering how human things circulate, each inextricably in com- 
munion wit^ill, — how the word I speak to you today is borrowed, 
not from Uffla the Mcesogoth only, but from all men since the 
first man began to speak, — I find no similitude so true as this of 
a Tree. Beautiful ; altogether beautiful and great The ' j^^«■ 
ckiw of the Universe,' — alas, do but thmk of that in contrast ! 

Well, it is strange enough this old Norse view of Nature ; iif- 
ferent enough from what we Relieve of Nature. Whence it spe- 
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cial!ycame|One would not like to be compelled to saj very minutelyf 
One tliiDg we may say ; It came from the thougkts of Norse men ; 
—from tlie tliought, above all, of ihejirst Norse man who had an 
original power of thinking. The first Norse ' man of genius,' as 
we should call him I Innumerable men had passed by, across this 
Universe, with a dumb vague wonder, such as the very animals 
may feel ; or with a painful, fruitlessly inquiring wonder, such as 
men only feel ; — till the great Thinker came, the original man, 
the Seer ; whoso shaped spoken Thought awakes the slumbering 
capability of all into TKoughL It is ever the way with the 
Thinker, the spiritual Hero. What he says, all men were not 
far from sayiog, were longing to say. The Thoughts of all start 
up, ^s from painful enchanted sleep, round his Thought ; answer- 
ing to it, Yes, even so ! Joyful to men as the dawning of day 
from night ; — is it not, indeed, the awakening for them from no- 
heing into being, from death into life ? We still honour such a 
man ; call him Poet, Genius, and so forth : but to these wild men 
he was a very magician, a worker of miraculous unexpected bless- 
ing for tbem ; a Prophet, a God ! — Thought once awakened does 
not again slumber ; unfolds itself into a System of Thought ; 
grows, in man after man, generation after generation,-— till its full 
stature is reached, and sack System of Thought can grow no fer- 
ther, but must give place to another. 

For the Norse people, the man now named Odin, and Chief 
Norse God, we fancy, was such a man. A Teacher, and Captain 
of soul and of body ; a Hero, of worth mmeasurable ; admiration 
for whom, transcending the known bounds, became adoration. 
Has he not the power of articulate Thinking : and many other 
powers, as yet miraculous? So, with boundless gratitude, would 
the rude Norse heart feel. Has he not solved for them the sphinx- 
enigma of this Universe ; given assurance to the^^f their own 
destiny there. By him they know now what they hWe to do here, 
what to look for hereafter. Existence has become articulate, me- 
lodious by him ; he first has made Life alive ! — We may call this 
Odin the origin of the Norae Mythology : Odin, or whatever name 
the first Norse Thinker bore while he was among men, Ilis view 
of the Universe once promulgated, a '.ike view starts into being in 
all minds ; grows, keeps ever growing, while it continues credible 
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tt I Umdtlyw tten, but invisibly, &9 in aympa- 

h t k t his w d t t ts into visibility in all. Nay, in 
e J p Ii f t! w Id til £ eat event, parent of all others, ia 
t t th 1 t Th k the world!— 

h th g w must t forget ; it will explain, a little, 

th f f th se N h Idas. They are not one coherent 

Sy t m t Th ght b t p perly the summation of several sue- 
) t m All th f th old Norse Behef which is flung 
* f " in 1 ! f d tance in tho Edda, like a picture 

1 t- 'i tJi m d es not at all stand ao in the real- 

y It tand th t 11 m ner of diatances and depths, of 
g t th Belief first began, AH Scandi- 

^^ ^ th fi t of them, contributed to' that 

"^ d S tm fTh ht; in ever new elaboration and 

dd t t th ml d w k of them all. What history it 

hdhwthn dt mhp to shape, by one thinker's contri- 
b t n aft th , t U t „jt to tho full final shape we see it 

under in the Bdda, no man will now ever know : Us Councils of 
Trebisond, Councils of Trent, Athanasiusea, Dantes, Lutbers, are 
sunk without echo in the dark night I Only that it had such a 
history we can all know. Wheresoever a thinker appeared, there 
in the thing he thought of was a contribution, accession, a change 
or revolution made. Alas, the grandest 'revolution' of al!, the 
one made by the man Odin himself, is not this too sunk for ua 
like the rest ! Of Odin what history 1 Strange rather to refleot 
that Yiehoda. history ! That this Odin, in his wild Norse vesture, 
with his wild beard and eyes, his rude Norse speech and ways, 
was a, man like us ; with our sorrows, joys, with our limbs, fea- 
tures ;— intrinsically all one as we ; and did such a work ! But 
the work, much of it, has perished ; the worker, all to the name. 
"Wednesd^" men will say tomorrow; Odin's day! Of Odin 
there osists no history; no document of it; no guess about it 
worth repeating. 

Snorro indeed, in the quietest manner, almost in a brief busi- 
ness style, writes ,lown, in his Heimskingla, how Odin was a 
heroic Prince, in the BUck-Sea region, with Twelve Peers, and 
a great people straitened for room. How he led these Asen 
(Asiatics) of his out of Asia ; settled them in the North parts 
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of Europe, by warlike conciueat; invented Letters, Poetrj- and 
so forth, and came bj and by to be worshipped as Chief God by 
these Soandiuayiana, hia Twelve Peera made into Twelve Sons of 
hia own, Gods like himself: Suorro has no doubt of this. Saxo 
GrammaticuB, a very curious Northman of that same century, 
is stUL more unhesitating ; scruples not to find out a historical 
fact in every indiTidual mythua, and writes it down as a terres- 
trial event in Denmark or elsewhere. Torfseus, learned and 
cautious, some centuries later, assigns by calculation a date for 
it : Odin, he saya, came into Europe about the Year 70 before 
Christ. Of all which, as grounded on mere uncertainties, found 
to be untenable now, I need say nothing. Far, very far beyond 
the Year 70! Odin's date, adventures, whole terrestrial history, 
figure and environment, are sunk from ua forever into unknown 
thousands of year* 

Uay Grimm, the (.lormaa Antinuaiy, goeh so far as to deny 
that any man 0dm ever existed lie proves it hj etjmolugy 
The word H uotart, which is the original torm of Oditi, a word 
spread, as name of their chief Divinity, over all the Teutonic 
JJatious everywhere , thia word, which connects itself, according 
to Grimm, with the Latin vadere, with the English icad^ and 
such like, — means pnmaiily Moiemertt, Source of Movement, 
Power ; and is the fit name of the highest god, not of any man. 
The word signifies Divinity, he says, among the old Saxon, Gor- 
man and all Teutonic Nations ; the adjectives formed from it 
all signify divine, supreme, or something pertaining to the chief 
god. Like enough I We must bom to Grimm in matters etymo- 
logical. Let us consider it fixed that Wmitan means Wading, 
force of Movement. And now stUl, what hinders it from being 
the name of a Heroic Man and Mover, as well as of a god? As 
for the adjectives and words formed from it, did not the Span- 
iards in their universal admiration for Lope, get into the habit 
of saying ' a Lope flower,' ' a Lope dama,' if the flower or wo- 
man was of surpassing beauty? Had this lasted. Lope would 
have grown, in Spain, to be an adjective signifying godlike also. 
Indeed Adam Smith, in his Essay on Language, surmises that 
all adjectives whatsoever were formed precisely in that way 
some very grceo thing, chiefly notable for its greenneas, got the 
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appellative name Green, and then the next thing remarkable for 
that c|uility, a tree for instance, was named the gree/i tree, a^ 
we still i,aj the tleam coach ' fuur horse coach, or the like. 
All primary adjcctnes according to Smith, were formed m this 
wi-y were at iirst substantives and things Wo ctnaot annihi- 
lati a nun for etymologies like that' burely there was a First 
IbLcher and Captdin surely there mu«t have been an Odin 
palpable to the sense at one time ; no adjective, but a real Hero 
of flesh and blood ! The voice of all tradition, history or echo of 
history, agrees with all that thought will teach one about it, to 
assure us of this. 

How the man Odin came to he considered a god, the chief 
god ? that surely is a question which nobody would wish to dog- 
luatise upou. I have said, his people knew no limiis to their ad- 
miration of him ; they had as yet no scale to measure admiration 
by. Fancy your own generous heart's-love of some greatest man 
expanding till it transcended all hounds, till it filled and over- 
flowed the whole field of your thought ! Or what if this man 
Odin, since a great deep soul, with the aflatus and mysterious 
tide of vision aod impulse rushing on him he knows not whence, 
IS ever an enigma, a kind of terror and wonder to himself, should 
have felt that perhaps he was divine ; that he was some effluence 
of the ' Wuotan,' ' Movement,' Supreme Power and Divinity, of 
whom to his rapt vision all Nature was the awfu! Flame-image ; 
that some effluence of Wuotan dwelt here in him ! He was not 
necessarily false ; he was but mistaken, speaking the truest he 
knew. A great soul, any sincere soul, knows not what ho is,^al- 
ternatea between the highest height and the lowest depth ■ can 
of all things, the least measure— Himself ! What others take him' 
for, and what he guesses that he may be; these two itema 
strangely act on one another, help to determine one another. 
With all men reverently admiring him ; with his own wild soul 
full of noble ardours and afiections, of whirlwind chaotic dark- 
ness and glorious new light ; a divine Universe bursting all into 
godlike beauty round him, and no man to whom the like ever 
had befallen, what could he think himself to be? "Woutan?'^ 
All men answered, " Woutan!" — 

And then consider what mere Time will do in such cases ■ 
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how if a man waa great while living, ho becomes tenfold greater 
when dead. Wliat an enormous camera ohiCU,i a magnifier isTra 
dition 1 How a thing gruws in the human Memory m the hu 
man Imagination, when love, worohip and all that lies m tha 
human Heart, is there to encourage it And in the darkness in 
the entire ignorance ; without date or document, no book, no 
Arundel-marble ; only here and there some dumh monumental 
cairn. Why, in thirty or forty years, were there no books, any 
great man would grow mythic, the contemporaries, who had stin 
him, being once all dead And in three hundred years, and in 
three thousand years — ' — To attempt tkeoii'n/ig on such mib- 
ters would profit little: they are matters which refuse to be (Ae 
oremed and diagramed j which Logic ought to know that she rati, 
ml apeak of. Enough for us to discern, far in the uttermost 
distance, some gleam as ot a small real li^ht shining in the cen- 
tre of.-that enormous camera obscuri image lo discern that the 
centre of it all was not a madm^ss and nothing, but a sanity and 
something. 

This light, kindled m the great dark fortes of the Norse 
Mind, dark but living, waitmg only for light this is to me the 
centre of the whole. How such light wlII then shine out, and 
with wondrous thouaandtold expansion spread itself, in forma and 
colours, depends not on it, so much as on the National Mind 
recipient of it. The colours and forms of jour light will be 
thoae of the cut-glass it has to shine through Curious to think 
how, for every man, any the truest fact is modelled by the nature 
of the man I I said, The earnest man, speaking to hia brother 
men, must always have stated what seemed to him a fad, a real 
Appearance of Nature. But the way in which such Appear- 
ance or fact shaped itself, — what sort oifacl it became for him,— 
was and is modified by his own laws of thinking ; deep, subtle, 
but universal, ever-operating laws. The world of Nature, for 
every man, is the Fantasy of Himself; this world is the multi- 
plex 'Image of his own Dream.' Who knows to what unname- 
able subtleties of spiritual law all these Pagan Fables owe their 
shape ! The number Twelve, divisiblest of all, which could be 
halved, ([uartered, parted into three, into six, the most remark- 
able number, — this was enough to determine the Signs of the Zo- 
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diac, the number of Odin' & d um 1 1 ther Twelves. 

Any vague rumour of numb h d d tie itself into 

Twelve. So with regard ry h m And quite 

iin consciously too, — with n f b Id p ' Allegories !' 

But the fresh clear glance of those First Ages would he prompt- 
in discerning the secret relations of things, and wholly open to 
obey these. Schiller finds in the Cestus of Venus an everlasting 
reathetic truth as to the nature of all Beauty ; curious : — but La 
is careful not to insinuate that the old Greek MjtLists had any 

notion of lecturing about the 'Philosophy of Criticism I' 

On the whole, we must leave those boundless regions. Cannot 
we conceive that Odin was a reality? Error indeed, error 
enough : but sheer falsehood, idle iahles, allegory aforethought, — 
wo will not believe that our Fathers believed in these, 

Odin's Runes are a significant feature of him, Kunes, and 
the miracles of 'magic' he worked by them, make a great feature 
in tradition. Runes are the Scandinavian Alphabet ; suppose 
Odin to have been the inventor of Letters, as well as ' magic, 
among that people I It is the greatest invention man has ever 
made, this of marking down the unseen thought that is in him 
by written characters. It is a kind of second speech, almost aa 
miraculous aa the first. You remember the astonishment and 
incredulity of Atahualpa the Peruvian King ; how he made the 
Spanish Soldier who was guarding him scratch XHos on hie 
thumb-nail, that he might try the next soldier with it, to ascer- 
tain whether such a miracle was possible. If Odin brought 
Letters among his people, he might work magic enough ! 

Writing by Kunes has some air of being original among the 
Norsemen : not a Phenioian Alphabet, but a native Scandina- 
vian one Snorro tells us farther that Odin iuventi-d Poetry; 
the music of human speech, as well aa that miraculous runic 
marking of it Transport yourselves into the early childhood 
of nations; the first beautiful morning-light of our Europo, 
when all yet lay in fresh young radiance as of a great sunrise, 
and our Europe was first beginning to tliiuk, to be I 'Wonder, 
hope; infinite radiance of hope and wonder, as of a young child'a 
thouglits, in the beatte of these strong men! Strong sona of 
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Na,ture ; and here was not only a wQd Captain and Fighter; dis- 
cerning with his wild fla^hin^ eyes what to do, with Ms wild' lion- 
heart ddnng jnd do n^ it but a Poet too, aU that we mean by 
a Poet Prophet grtat d(.;out Thinker and Inventor,— as the 
trulj Great Man eicr is \. Hero is a Hero at all points; in 
the soul and thought ui him first of all. This Odin, in his rude 
semi articuUti. waj had a word to speak. A great heart laid 
opeu to take m this grtat Universe, and man'a Life here, and 
utter a gre it word ahout it A Ilero, as I say, in his own rude 
manner a wise t,itted Bohle hearted man. And now, if we still 
admire sueii a man beyond all others, what must these wild Korse 
souls, first awaJcened into thinking, have made of him I To 
them, as yet without names for it, ho was noble and noblest ; 
Hero, Prophet, God; Ww/tan, the greatest of all. Thought 
is Thought, howsoever it speak or spell itself. Intrinsically, I 
conjecture, this Odio must have been of the same sort of stutf 
as the greatest kind of mea. A great thought in the wild deep 
heart of him I The rough words he articulated, are they not the 
rndimental roots of those English words we still use? He 
worked so, in that obscure element. But he was as a lig/tt 
Hndled in it; a light of InteUect, rude Nobleness of heart, the 
ouly kind of lights wo have yet ; a. Hero, as I say ; and he had 
to shine there, and mate his obscure element a little lighter, — as 
is still the task of us all 

We will fancy him to be the Type-Norseman ; the finest Teu- 
ton whom that raee had yet produced. The rude Norse heart 
burst up into bomdkss admiration round him ; into adoration. 
He is as a root of so many great things ; the fruit of him is 
foand growing, from deep thousands of years, over the whole 
field of Teutonic Life. Our own Wednesday, as I said, is it 
not still Odin's Day? Wednesbury, Wansborough, Wanstead, 
Wandsworth : Odin grew into England too, these are still leaves 
from that root ! He was the Chief God to all the Teutonio Peo- 
ples; their Pattern Norseman;— in such way did i% admire 
their Pattern Norseman; that was the fortune he had in the 

Thus if the man Odin himself have vanished utterly, there is 
this huge Shadow of him which still projects itself over the 
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wliole History of his People. For this Odm once almitted to 
be God, we can uuderstand well that the wLili, Scmdinavian 
Scheme of Nature, or dim No-Bcheme wlntever it might before 
haTe been, would now begin to de>eIope itself altogether differ- 
cutlj, and grow thenceforth in a new manner What this Odin 
saw into, and taught with bis runes ■Mid his rhymes the whole 
teutonic Peojle laid to heart and cirriei forward His way of 
thought became their way of thought ■ — such under new condi- 
tions, is the history of every great thinker itill In gigantic 
confused lineaments, like some enormous camera obscura shadow 
thrown upwards from the dead deeps of the Past and covering 
the whole Northern Heaven, is not that fefjndin^vian Mythology 
in some sort the Portraiture of thi'< man Odin' The gigantic 
image of his natural face, legible or not legible there, expanded 
and confused in that manner! Ah, Thought, I say, is always 
Thought. No great man liyes in vain. The History of the 
world is but the Biography of great men. 

To me there is something very touching in this primeval 
figure of Heroism j in such artless, helpless, but hearty entire 
reception of a Hero by his fellow-men. Never so helpless in 
shape, it is the noblest of feelings, and a feeling in some shape 
or other perennial as man himself If I could shew in any 
measure, what I feel deeply for a long time now. That it is the 
vital element of manhood, the soul of man's history hero in our 
world, — it would bo the chief use of this discoursing at present. 
We do not now call our great men Gods, nor admire without lim- 
it ; ah no, with limit enough ! But if we have no great men, or 
do not admire at all, — that were a still worse case. 

This poor Scandinavian Hero-worship, that whole Norse way 
of looking at the Universe, and adjusting oneself there, has an 
indestructibie merit for us. A rude cMldliie way of recognis- 
ing the divineness of Nature, the divineness of Man ; most rude, 
yet heartfelt, robust, giantlike ; betokening what a giant of a 
man this child would yet grow to! It was a truth, and is none. 
Is it not as the half-dumb stifled voice of the long-buried gener- 
ations of our own Fathers, caDing out of the depths of ages to 
us, in whose veins their blood still runs: "This then, this is 
what loe made of the world: this is all the image and notion we 
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could fom to ourselyea of this great mystery of a Life and Uni- 
verse. Despise it not. You are raised high above it, to iargo 
free scope of vision j but you too are not yet at the top. No 
your notion too, so much enlarged, is but a partial, imperfect 
one thit nidtter is a thing no man will ever m time or out of 
time comprehend after thjus'jnda of -yeara of ever new espan 
sion, man will find himself but struggling to comprehend -jgain 
a p^rt d{ it the thing is larger than man, not to be compre 
liended by Lim, m Infinite thing 

The essence of tlie Scandmaiian as indeed of all Pagan My 
tholu^'ies, w e tound to be recognition of the divmeness of Nature , 
sincere communioa of man with the mysterious invisible Powera 
\isibly seen at work in the world round him This I should 
dj 13 more s ncLiely dine m the fcLandmanan than m any My 
(hology I know Smeerity is the grtat characteristic of it &u 
jerior sin:,erity (far sujirior) consoles us for the total want of 
11 Orecian grace hitiLeritj I think, is better than grace. I 
teel that thise old Northmen were looking into Nature with open 
Lj e and soul most earnest honest ; childlike, and yet manlike ; 
with a greathearted simplicity and depth and freshness, in a 
true loTing admirmg unfeanng way. A right Taliant, true old 
ra e oi men Such recognition of Nature one finds to be the 
chief element of Paganism recognition of Man, and his Mo- 
ral Ihity though this too is not wanting, comes to be the chief 
element onlj m purer forma of religion. Here, indeed, is a 
fereat d btinction and epoch in Human Beliefs ; a great landmark 
in the rel f, ous development of Mankind. Man first puts him- 
self in relation with Nature and her Powers, wonders and wor- 
ships over those ; not till a later epoch does he discern that all 
Power is Moral, that the grand point ia the distinction for him of 
Good and Evil, of Thou shait and Tkmt shaU not. 

With regard to all these fabulous delineations in the Edda, I 
will remark, moreover, as indeed was already hinted, that most 
probably they must have been of much newer date ; most pro- 
bably, even from the first, were comparatively idle for the old 
Norsemen, and as it wore a kind of Poetic sport. Allegory and 
Poetic Delineation, as I said above, cannot be religious Faith : the 
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Faith itself must first be there, then Allegory enough will gather 
round it, as the fit body round its soul. The Norse Faith, I cau 
well suppose, like other Faiths, was most active while it lay main- 
ly in the eileut state, and had not yet much to say about itself, 
still less to sing. 

Among those shadowy Sdda matters, amid all that fantastic 
congeries of assertions, and traditions, in their musical Mytholo- 
gies, the main practical belief a man could have was probably not 
much more than this : of the Valkyrs and the Hall of Odin ; of 
an inflexible Destiny ; and that the one thing needful for a man 
was to be brave. The Vaikyn are Choosers of the Slain ; a Des- 
tiny inexorable, which it is useless trying to bend or soften, has 
appointed who is to be slain ; this was a fundamental point for 
the Norse belieTor ; as indeed it is for all earnest men c¥ery- 
where, for a Mahomet, a Luther, for a Napoleon too. It lies at 
the basis this for every such man ; it is the woof out of which 
his whole system of thought is woven. The Valkyrs; and then 
that these Choosers lead the brave to a heavenly Hail of Odin; 
only the base and slavisli being thrust elsewhither, into the 
realms of Hela the Death-goddess : I take this to have been the 
soul of the whole Norse Belief They understood in their heart 
that it was indispensable to be bravo ; that Odin would have no 
favour for them, but despise and thrust them out if they were not 
brave. Consider too whether there is not something in this ! It 
is an everlasting duty, valid in our day as in that, the duty of 
being brave. Valour ia still value. The first duty for a man is 
still that of subduing Fear. We must get rid of Fear ; we cannot 
act at all till then. A man's acts are slavish, not tme but spe- 
cious ; his very thoughts are false, he thinks too as a slave and 
coward, till ho have got Fear under his feet. Odin's creed, if we 
disentangle the real kernel of it, is true to this hour. A man 
shall and must be valiant ; he must march forward, and quit 
himself like a man, trust' 'mp t b lly ' the appointment 
and choice of the upper P w 1 tl wh 1 not fear at all. 

Now and always, the coi pi t f 1 to y over Fear will 

determine how much of a m h 

It is doubtless very th t ki d f 1 ur of the old 

Northmen, Snorro tells th y th gl t t a h me and misery 
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not to die in battle ; and if natural death seemed to he coming 
on, they would out wounds in their flesh, that Odin might re- 
ceive them aa warriors slain. Old kings, about to die had their 
body laid into a ship, the ship aeBt forth, with ^ails set and slow 
are burning it ; that, once out at sea, it might bkze up in 
flame, and in such manner bury worthily the old h, ro at once 
in the sky and in the ocean I WUd bloody valour , ja^alourof its 
kind ; better, I say than none. In the old Sea-kings too, what 
an indomitable rugged energy I Silent, with closed lips, as I 
lancy them, nnconsoious that they were specially brave ; defying 
the wild ocean with its monsters, and all men and things — 
progenitors of our own Blakes and Nelsons- No Homer sai g 
these Norse Sea-kings ; but Agamemnon's was a small audacity 
and of small fruit in the world, to some of them ; to Hrolf 's of 
Normandy, for instance I Hrol^ or Rollo Duke of Normandy, 
the wild Sea-king, has a share in governing England at this hour. 

Nor was it altogether nothing, even that wild sea-roving and 
ha,ttling, through so many generations. It needed to be ascer- 
tained which was the strongest kind of men ; who were to be ru- 
ler over whom. Among the Northland Sovereigns, too, I find 
some who got the title Wood-culler ; Forest-felling Kings, Much 
lies in that. I suppose at bottom many of them wero forest- 
fcUers as weU as fighters, though the Skalds talk mainly of the 
latter, misleading certain critics not a little ; for no nation of 
men could ever live by fighting alone ; there codd not produce 
enough come out of that ! I suppose the right good fighter was 
oi'teucst also the right good foresUfeller — the right good im- 
prover, discerner, doer and worker in every kind ; for true va- 
lour, different enough from ferocity, is the basis of all. A more 
legitimate kind of valour that ; shewing itself against the untamed 
Forests and dark brute Powers of Nature, to conquer Nature for 
us. In the same direction have not we their descendants since 
carried it far 'i May such valour last forever with us I 

That the man Odin, speaking with a Hero's voice and heart, 
aa with an impress iveness out of Heaven, told his People the in- 
finite importance of Valour, how man thereby became a god ; and 
that his People, feeling a response to it ia their own hearts, be- 
lieved this message of his, and thought it a message out of Heaven 
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and him a Divinity for telling it tliem : this seems to me tlie pri. 
mary seed-grain of the Norse Eeligioa, from which all manner of 
mythologies, symbolic practices, speculations, allegories, songs and 
Bagas would Baturally grow. Grow, — how strangely ! I called 
it a small light shining and shaping in the hnge Yort«x of Norse 
darkness. Yet the darkness itself was alive; consider that. It 
was the eager inarticiilate uninstructed Mind of the whole Norse 
People, longing only to become articulate, to go on articulating 
everfartherl The living doctrine grows, grows; — like a Banyan- 
tree ; the first seed is the essential thing ; any branch strikes it- 
self down into the earth, becomes a new root ; and so in endless 
complexity, we have a whole wood, a whole jungle, one seed the 
parent of it all. Was not the whole Norse Religion, accordingly, 
in some sense, what we oailed "the enormous shadow of this 
man's likeness?' Critics trace some affinity in some Norse my- 
thuses, of the Creation and such like, with those of the Hindoos. 
The Cow Adumbla, 'licking the rime from the rooks,' has a 
kind of Hindoo look, A Hindoo Cow, transported into frosty 
coantries. Probably enough ; indeed we may say undoubtedly, 
these things will have a kindred with the remotest lands, with 
the earliest times. Thought does not die, but only is changed. 
The first man that began to think in this Planet of ours, he was 
the beginner of all. And then the second man, and the third 
man; — nay every tme Thinker to this hour is a kind of Odin, 
teaches men kis way of thought, spreads a shadow of his own 
likeness over sections of the History of the World. 

Of the distinctive poetic character or merit of this Norse My- 
thology I have not room to speak ; nor does it concern ns much. 
Some wild Prophecies we have, as the JIaxiamal in the El(kr 
Edda ; of a rapt, earnest, sibylline sort. But they were compar- 
atively an idle adjunct of the matter, men who as it were but 
toyed with the matter, these later Skalds ; and it is thdr songs 
chiefly that survive. In later centuries, I suppose, they would 
go on singing, poetically symbolizing, as our modern Painters 
paint, wiion it was no longer from the innermost heart, or not 
from the heart at all. This is everywhere to he well kept in 
mind. 
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Gray's fragments of Norse Lore, at a.uy rate, wUi give one at 
notioa of it ;— any more ttan Pope will of Homer. It is no 
equare-built gloomy palace of black aslilar marble, shrouded in 
awe and horror, as Gray gives it (is : no ; rough as the North 
rocks, as the Iceland deserts, it ia ; with a heartiness, homeliness, 
even a tint of good humour and robust mirth iu the middle of 
these fearful things. The strong old Norse heart did not go upon 
theatrical sublimities ; they had not time to tremble. I like 
much their robust simplicity ; their veracity, directness of con- 
ception. Thor 'draws down his brows' in a veritable Norse rage; 
'gra^s his hammer till tiie knuckles grow w/Utc' Beautifnl traits 
of pity too, an honest pity. Balder 'the white God' dies; the 
beautiful, benignant ; he is the Sungod. They try all Nature 
for a remedy ; but he is dead, Frigga, his mother, sends Her- 
modcr to seek or see him ; nine days and nine nights he rides, 
through gloomy deep valleys, a labyrinth of gloom. ; arrives at 
the Bridge with its gold roof: the Keeper says, " Yes, Balder did 
pass here ; but the Kingdom of the Dead is down yooder, far 
towards the North." Hermoder rides on j leaps HcU-gate, He- 
la's gate ; does see Balder, and speak with him ; Balder cannot 
bo delivered. Inexorable 1 Hela will not, for Odin or any God, 
give him up. The beautiful and geutle has to remain there. 
His Wife had volunteered to go with him, to die with him. They 
shall forever remain there. He seuds his ring to Odin ; Nanna 
bis wife sends her thimble to Frigga, as a remembrance. — Ah 

For indeed Valour is the fountain of Pity too ; — of Truth, wid 
all that is great and good in man. The robust homely vigour of 
the Norse heart attaches one much, iu these delineations. Is it 
not a trait of ri^ht honest strength, says Uhland, who has written 
a fine Ei, ay on Thor, that the old Norse heart finds its friend iu 
the Thunder god"! That it is not frightened away by his thun- 
der but finds that Summer-heat, the beautiful noble summer, 
must and wdl ha\e thunder withaU The Norse heart laves this 
Thor and his h immer-bolt ; sports with him. Thor is Summer- 
heat , the god of Peaceable Industry as well as Thunder. He is 
the Peasant's friend ; his true henchman and attendant is Thialfi 
Manvai Labour. Thor himself engages iu all manner of rough 
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manual wort, scorns no liusiiiess for its pleboianism ; is ever and 
anon travelling to tho country of the Jdtuns, tarrying those 
ctaotic Frost-monsters, subduing tliem, at least straitening and 
damaging them. There is a great hroacl humour in some of 
these things. 

Thor, as we saw abovo, goes to Jdtun land, to seek Hymir'g 
Cauldron, that the Gods may brew beer. Hymir the huge Giant 
enters, his grey beard all full of hoar-frost ; splits pillars with the 
very glance of his eye ; Thor, after much rough tumult, snatches 
the Pot, claps it on his head ; the ' handles of it reaoh down to 
' his heels.' The Norse Skald has a kind of loving sport with 
Thor. This is the Ilymir whose cattle, the critics have discov- 
ered, are Icebergs. Huge untutored Brobdignag geulus, — need- 
ing only to be tamed down ; into Sliakspeares, Dantes, GoethesI 
It is all gone now, that old Norse work, — Thor the Thunder-god 

EtaEged into Jack tbo Giant killor : Wt tlio mind tLat made it ia 

here yet. How strangely ttiiugs grow, and die, and do not die ! 
There are twigs of that great world-tree of Norse Belief still 
curiously traceable. This poor Jack of the Nursery, with his 
miraculous shoes of swiftness, coat of darkness, sword of sharp- 
ness, he is one. CMlde Etin in the Scottish Ballads is a Norso 
mythus ; Etin, was a Jotun,. Nay, Shakspeare's Hamlet is a twig 
too of this same world-tree ; there seems no doubt of thai. Ham- 
let, Amldk, I find, is really a mythic personage ; and his Tra- 
gedy, of the poisoned Father, poisoned asleep by drops in his ear, 
and the rest, is a Norse mythus I Old Saxo, as his wont was, 
made it a Danish history j Shakspeare, out of Saso, made it what 
we see. That is a twig of the world-tree that has grown, I think ; 
— by nature or accident that one has grown ! 

In fact, these old Norse songs have a truth in them, an inward 
perennial truth and greatness, — as, indeed, all must have that 
can very long preserve itself by tradition alone. It is a great- 
ness not of mere body and gigantic bulk, but a rude greatness of 
soul. There is a sublime uncomplaining melancholy traceable 
in these old hearts. A great free glance into the very deeps of 
thought. They seem to have seen, these brave old Northmen, 
what Meditation has taught all men in all ages, That this world 
is after all but a shew, — a phenomenon or appearance, no real 
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thing. All deep souls see into that, — the Hindoo Mythologist; 
the German Philosopher, — the Shakspeare, the earnest Thinker 
wherever he may be : 

'We aj* such Btuff as Dreams are made ofl' 

One of Thoc's espeditions, to Utgard (the Older Garden, cen- 
tral seat of Jotuu-land}, is remarkahle in this respect. Thialfi 
was with him, and Loko. After yarioua adventures, they entered 
up nG'antlaad; wandered oyer plwns, wild uncultivated places, 
au ng t n s and trees. At nightfiill they noticed a house ; ajid 
as the d which indeed formed one whole side of the house, 
w p n they entered. It waa a simple habitation ; one large 
hall alt g ther empty. They staid there. Suddenly in the 
d ad f th night loud noises alarmed them. Thor grasped his 
hamm stood in the door, prepared for fight. His companions 
w th u n hither and thither in their terror, seeking some out- 
It that udehall; they found a little closet at last, and took 
refuge there. Neither had Thor any battle : for, lo, in the morn- 
ing it turned out that the noise had been only the snoring of a 
certain enormous but peaceable Giant, the Giant Skrymir, who 
lay peaceably sleeping near by ; and this that they took for a 
Louse was merely his Gkve, thrown aside there ; the door was 
the Glove-wrist; tho little closet they had fied into was tie 
Thumb ! Such a glove ;.— I remark too that it had not fingers 
as OUTS have, but only a thumb, and the rest undivided : a most 
aocient, rustic glove ! 

Skrymir now carried their portmanteau all day ; Thor, how- 
ever, had his own suspicions, did not like the ways of Skry- 
mir ; determined at night to put an end to him as he slept. Rais- 
ing his hammer, he struck down into the Giant's face a right 
thunderbolt blow, of force to rend rocks. The Giant merely 
awoke ; rubbed his cheek, and s^d. Did a leaf fall ? Again Thor 
struck, so soon as Skrymir again slept ; a better blow than be- 
fore ; but the Giant only murmured. Was that a grain of sand ? 
Thor's third stroke was with both his hands (the ' knuckles white ' 
I suppose), and seemed to dint deep into Skrymir's visage j but 
he merely checked his snore, and remarked, There must be spar- 
rows roosting in this tree, I think ; what is that they have dtopt 1 
3* 
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— At the gate of Utgard, a, place so high, that you had to ' strain 
' your neck bending back to see the top of it,' Skryrair wont hia 
ways, Thor and his companions were admitted ; invited to taka 
share in the games going on. To Thor, for his part, they handed 
a Drinking-horn ; it was a common feat, they told him, to driiik 
this dry at one draught. Long and fiercely, three times over, 
Thor drank ; but made hardly any impression. He was a weak 
Dhild, they told him : could he lift that Cat he saw there ? Small 
as the feat seemed, Thor with his whole godlike strength could 
not ; he bent up the creature's back, could not raise its feet off 
the ground, could at the utmost raise one foot. Why, you are no 
man, said the "Utgaid people ; there is an Old Woman that will 
wrestle you ! Thor, heartily ashamed, seized this haggard Old 
Woman j but eould not throw her. 

And now ou their quitting Utgard, the chief Jotuu, escorting 

them politely a little way, said to Thor ; " You are beaten then : 

yet be not so much ashamed ; there was deception of appearance 
in it. That Horn you tried to drink was the tiea; you did make 
it ebb; but who could drink that, the bottomless! The Cat you 
would have lifted,— why, tliat is the Midgardsnake^ the Gfreat 
World-serpent, which, tail in mouth, girds and keeps up the 
whole created world ; had you torn that up, the world must have 
rushed to ruin. As for the Old Woman, she was Timt, Old 
Age, Duration: with her what can wrestle? No man nor no 
god with her; gods or men, she prevails over all! And then 
those three strokes you struck, — look at these three valleys; your 
three strokes made these!" Thor looked at hi a attendant Jstun: 
it was Skrymir ; — it was, say Norse critics, the old eliaotie rocky 
JEarlh in person, and that glove-Aouse was some Earth-eavern I 
But Skrymir had vanished ; Utgard with ita skyhigh gates 
when Thor grasped his hammer to smite them, had gone to air : 
only the Giant's voice was heard mocking : " Better come no 
more to Jiitunheiml"-— 

This is of the allegoric period, as we see, and half play, not of 
the prophetic and entirely devout : but aa a mythus, is there not 
real antique Norse gold in it ? More true met;)!, rough from 
the Mimer-stithy, than in many a famed Greek Mythus shaped 
far bett«r ! A great broad Brobdignag grin of true humour is 
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in this Skrymir ; mirth resting on earacstnesa and sadnesa, as 
the rainbow on black tempest: only a right valiant heart is capa 
ble of that. It ia the grim humour of our own Ben Jonaon, 
rare old Ben j runs in the blood of ua, I fancy ; for one catches 
tones of it, under a still other shape, out of the American Back- 
woods. 

That is also a very striking conception that of the RagmU'ok, 
{Jonsummation, or Twilight of the Gods. It is in the Havamal 
Song ; seemingly a very old, prophetic idea. The Gods and 
Jiituns, the divine Powers and the chaotic brute ones, after long 
contest and partial victory by the former, meet at last in univer- 
sal world-embracing wrestle and duel ; World-serpent against 
Thor, strength against strength; mutually extinctive ; and ruin, 
' twUight ' sinking into darkness, swallows the created Universe. 
The old Universe with its Gods is sunk ; but it is not final 
death : there is to be a new Heaven and a new Earth ; a higher 
supreme God, and Justice to reign among men. Curious : this 
law of mutation, which also is a law written in man's inmost 
thought, had been deciphered by these old earnest Thinkers in 
their rude style ; and how, though all dies, and even gods die, 
yet all death is but a Phoanix flre-death, and new-birth into the 
Greater and the Better ! It ia the fundamental Law of Being 
for a creature made of Time, living in this Place of Hope. All 
earnest men have seen into it ; may still see into it. 

And now, connected with this, let us glance at the lasi mythua 
of the appearance of Thor ; and end there. I fancy it to be the 
latest in date of all these fables ; a sorrowing protest against the 
advance of Christianity,— -set forth reproachfully by some Con- 
servative Pagan. King Olaf has been harshly blamed for his 
over-zeal in introducing Christianity; surely I should have 
blamed Mm far more for an under-zeal in that! He paid dear 
enough for it; he died by the revolt of his Pagan people, in bat- 
tle, in the year 1033, at Stiekelstad, near that Drontheim, where 
the chief Cathedral of the North has now stood for many cen- 
turies, dedicated gratefully to his memory as Saint Olaf. The 
mythus about Thor is to this eifect. King Olaf, the Christian 
Beform King, is sailing with fit escort along the shore of Nor- 
way, from haven to haven ; dispensing justice, or doing other 
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royai work : on leaviug a certain haven, it is found that a stran- 
ger, of grave eyes and aspect, red beard, of stately robaat figure, 
haa stept in. The courtiers address him ; his answers surprise 
by their pertinency and depth : at length he is brought to the 
King. The stranger's conversation here is not less remarkable, 
as they sail along the beautiful shore ; but after some time, he 
addresses King Olaf thus: "Yes, King Olaf, it is all beautifiil, 
with the sun shining on it there ; green, fruitful, a right fair 
home for yon ; and many a sore day had Thor, many a wild 
fight with the rock Jotuns, before ho could make it so. And 
now you seem minded to put away Thor. King Olaf, have a 
care I" said the stranger, drawing down his brows ; — and when 
they looked again, he waa nowhere to be found. — This is the last 
appearance of Thor on the stage of this world ! 

Do we not see well enough how the Fable might arise, without 
unveraoity on the part of any one? It is the way most Gods 
have come to appear among men : thus, if in Pindar's time ' Nep- 
' tune was seen once at the Nemean Games,' what waa this Nep- 
tune too but a 'stranger of noble grave aspect,'-^; to be 'seen!' 
There is something pathetic, tragic for me, in this last voice of 
Paganism, Thor is vanished, the whole Norse world has van- 
ished ; and will not return ever again. In like fashion to that 
pass away the highest things. All things that have been in this 
world, all things that are or will be in it, have to vanish: we 
have our sad farewell to give them. 

That Norse Eeligion, a rude but earnest, sternly impressive 
Consecration of Valour (so we may define it}, sufiiced for thes« 
old valiant Northmen, Consecration of Valour is not a bad 
thing I "We will take it for good, so far as it goes. Neither ie 
there no use in knowing something about this old Paganism o( 
OUT Fathers. Unconsciously, and combined with higher things, 
it is in us yet, that old Faith withal I To know it consciously, 
brings US into closer and clearer relation with the Past, — with 
our own possessions in the Past. For the whole Past, as I keep 
repeating, is the possession of the Present ; the Past had always 
something (rj«, and ia a precious posaesaion. In a difierent time, 
in a difierent place, it is always some other nik of our common 
Human Nature that has been developing itself. The actual 
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True is the sum of all these ; not any one of them hy itself con- 
stitutes what of Human Nature is hitherto developed. Better to 
know them all than misknow them, " To which of those Three 
Eeligions do you specially adhere f inquires Meister of his 
Teacher. " To all the Three !" answers the other : " To all the 
Three ; for they by their union first coastitute the True Ke- 
Ugion." 
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LECTURE II. 

[Friday, 8th Maj, 1840.J 
THE :iEaO AS PROPHET. MAHOMET: ISLAM. 

Fkom the Srat rude timea of Paganism among the Scantlma 
vians in the North, we adyance to a very different epoch, of re- 
ligion, among a very different people : Mahometanism among the 
Arabs. A great change ; what a change and progress is indica- 
ted here, in the universal condition and thoughts of men ! 

The Hero is not now regarded aa a God among his felJow- 
men; but as one Uod-inapired, as a Prophet. It is the second 
phasia of Hero-worship : the first or oldest, we may say, has 
passed away without return ; in the history of the world there 
will not again be any man, never 80 great, whom his fellow-men 
will take for a god. Nay we might rationally ask, Did any set 
of human beings ever really think the man they saw there stand- 
ing beside them a god the maker of this world? Perhaps not: 
it was usually some mau they remembered, or had seen. But 
neither can this, any more, he. The Great Man is not recognised 
henceforth as a god any more. 

It was a rude gross error, that of counting the Great Man a 
god. Yet let us say that it is at all times difficult to know what 
he is or how to account of him and receive him ! The most sig- 
nificant feature in the history of an epoch is the manner it has 
of welcoming a Great Man. Ever, to the true instincts of men, 
there is something godlike in him. Whether they shall take 
him to be a god, to be a prophet, or what they shall take him to 
be ? that is ever a grand question ; by their way of answering 
that, we shall see, as through a little window, into the very heart 
of these men's spiritual condition. For at bottom the Great 
Man, as he comes from the hand of Nature, is ever the same 
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kind of thing: Odin, Luthnr, Johnson, Burns ; I hope to make 
it appear that tliese are all originally of one stuff; that only by 
the world's reception of them, and the shapes ttey assume, are 
they so immeasurably diverse. The worship of Odia astonishes 
us.^to fall prostrate before the Great Man, into deliquium of 
love and wonder over him, and feel in their hearts that he was a 
a denizen of the sHea, a god I Tkis was imperfect enough : but 
to welcome, for example, a Burns as wo did, was tbat what we 
can call perfect ? Tbe most precious gift that Heaven can give 
to the Earth; a man of 'genius' as we call it; the Soul of a 
Man actually sent down from the skies with a God'a-message to 
us, — this we waste away as an idle artificial firework, sent to 
amuse us a little, and sink it into ashes, wreck and ineffectuality : 
such reception of a Great Man I do not call very perfect either I 
Looking into the heart of the thing, one may perhaps call that 
of Burns a Still ugiier pheuomenon, betokening still sadder im- 
perfections in mankind's ways, than the Scandinavian method it- 
self! To fall into mere unreasoning deliquium of love and admi- 
ration, was not good ; but such unreasoning, nay irrational, su- 
peroiliona no-love at all is perhaps still worse ! — It is a thing for- 
ever changing, this of Hero worship ; difierent in each age, diffi- 
cult to do well in any age. Indeed the heart of the whole 
business of the age, one may say, is to do it well. 

We have chosen Mahomet not as the most eminent Prophet ; 
but as the one we are freest to speak of lie is by no means the 
truest of Prophets ; but I do esteem bim a true one. Farther, 
as there is no danger of our becoming, any of us, Mahometans, I 
mean to say all the good of him I justly can. It is the way to 
get at his secret : let us try to understand what he meant with 
the world ; what the world meant and means with him, will then 
be a more answerable question. Our current hypothesis abou 
Mahomet, that he was a scheming Impostor, a Falsehood incar 
nate, that his religion is a mere mass of quackery and fatuity, 
begins really to be now untenable to any one. The lies, which 
iv^ell-raeaning zeal bas teaped round this man, are disgraceful to 
ourselves only, f When Poeocke inquired of Grotius, Where the 
proof was of that story of the pigeon, trained to pick peas froni 
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Makomet's ear, and paas a g d g h m Gro 

tius answered that there w p I y m to dis 

miss all that. (The word h m p h h if gui 

dance now of one hirnd d d gh y mill m these 

twelve hundred years. Th h d d d h m were 

made by God as well as w A g mh G d crea- 

tures helieye in Mahome fv h h n n other 

word whatever. Are we pp h m m piece 

of spiritual legerdemain b wh h m. f the 

Almighty have lived bj d by m p annot 

form any such suppositi I wi b m h ooner 

than that. One would be wh f this 

world at all, if quackery g w d w d h 

Alas, such theories ar y m I w w d attain 

to knowledge of anything m God's true Oreation, let us disbe- 
lieve them wholly 1 vThey are the product of an Age of Scepti- 
oism ; they indicate the saddest spiritual paralysis and mere 
death-life of the souls of men ; more godless theory, I think, was 
never promulgated in this Earth, A false man found a religion ? 
Why, a false man cannot build a brick house!) If be do not 
know and follow Iruli/ the properties of mortar, burnt clay and 
what else he works in, it is no house that be makes, but a rub- 
bish-heap. It will not stand for twelve centuries, to lodge a 
hundred and eighty mOlions ; it will fall straightway. A man 
must conform himself to Nature's laws, be verily in communion, 
with Nature and the truth of things, or Nature will answer him, 
No, not at all ! Speciositiea are specious — ab met — a Caglios- 
tro, many Caglioatros, prominent world-leaders, do prosper by 
their quackery, for a day. It is like a forged bank-note ; they 
get it passed out of iheir worthless bands : others, not tbey, have 
to smart for it. Nature bursts up in fire-flames, French Revo- 
lutions and such like, proclaiming with terrible veracity that 
forged notes are forged. 

But of a Great Man especially, of him I will venture to assert 
that It is incredible he should have been other than true. It 
seems to me the primary foundation of him, and of all that can 
lie in him, this. No Mirabeau, Napoleon, Burns, Cromwell, no 
man adequate fo do anything, but is first of all in right earnest 
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about it ; what I call a sincere man. I shoTild say sinceriti/, a 
deep, great, genuine sincerity, is the first cliaracteristic of all 
men in any way heroic. Not the sincerity that calls itself sin- 
cere ; ah no, that is a Tery poor matter indeed j — a shallow brag- 
gart conscious sincerity; oftenewt self-conceit mainly. The Ureat 
Man's sincerity is of the kind he cannot speak of, is not con- 
scious of: nay, I suppose, he is conscious rather of jneinceiity; 
for wliat man can walk accurately by the law of truth for one 
day ? No, the Great Man does not boast himself sincere, fas 
from that; perhaps dues not ask himaelf if he ia so: I would 
say rather, his sincerity does not depend on himself; he cannot 
help being sincere ! The great Fact of Existence h great to 
him. Fly as he will, he cannot get out of the awful presence of 
this Reality. His mind is so made ; he is great by that, first of 
all. Fearful and wonderful, real ag Life, real as Death, is this 
Universe to him. Though all men should forget its truth, and 
walk in a vain show, ho cannot. At all moments the Flame- 
image glares in upon him; undeniable, there, there I — I wish 
you to take this as my primary definition of a Great Man. A 
little man may have this, it is competent to all men that God 
has made : but a Great Man cannot be without it. 

Such a man is what we call an original man ; he comes to us 
at first hand. A messenger he, sent from the Infinite Unknown 
with tidings to us. We may call him Poet, Prophet, God ; — in one 
way or other, we all feel that the words he utters are as no other 
man's words. Direct from the Inner Fact of things ;— he lives, 
and has to live, in daily communion with that. Hearsays cannot 
hide it from him ; he is blind, homeless, miseraWe, following 
hearsays ; it glares in upon him. Really his utterances, are they 
not a kind of ' revelation ; ' — what we must call such for want of 
some other name ? It is from the heart of the world that ho 
comes ; he is portion of the primal reality of things. God has 
made many revelations : but this man too, has not God made him, 
the latest and newest of all? The 'inspiration of the Almighty 
' giveth him understanding:' we must hsten before all to him. 

This Mahomet, then, we will in no wise consider as an Inanity 
and Theatricality, a poor conscious ambitions schemer ; we can 
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not conceive iim so. The rude message lie delivered was a real 
one withal ; an earnest confused voice from the unknown Deep, 
The man's words were not false, nor his workings here below : no 
Inanity and Simulacrum ; a fiery mass of Life cast up from the 
great bosom of Nature herself To kindle the world ; the world's 
Maker had ordered it so. Neither can the feults, imperfections, 
insincerities even, of Mahomet, if such were never so well proTsd 
against him, shake this primary fact about him. 

On the whole, we make too much of faults ; the details of the 
business hide the real centre of it. Faults ! The greatest of 
faults, I should say, is to he conscious of none. Readers of the 
Bible above all, one would think, might know better. Who is 
called there 'the man according to God's own heart?' David, 
the Hebrew King, had fallen into sins enough ; blackest crimes j 
there was no want of sins. And thereupon the unbelievers sneer 
and ask, Is this your man according to God's heart! The sneer, 
I must say, seems to me but a shallow one. What are faults, 
what are the outward details of a life ; if the inner secret of it, 
the remorse, temptations, true, often-baftted, never-ended struggle 
of it, be forgotten ! ' It is not in man that walketh to direct his 
' steps,' Of all acts, is not, for a man, repentance the most divine ? 
The deadliest sin, I say, were that same supercilious conscious- 
ness of no sin ; — that is death ; the heart so conscious is divorced 
from sincerity, humility and feet; is dead: it is ' pure ' as dead dry 
sand is pure. David's life and history, as written for us in those 
Psalms of his, I consider to be the truest emblem ever given of a 
man's moral progress and warfare bore below. All earnest souls 
will ever discern in it the faithful struggle of an earnest human 
soul towards what is good and best. Struggle often baffled, sore 
baffled, down as into entire wreck, yet a struggle never ended ■ 
ever, with tears, repentance, true nnoonijuerable purpose, begun 
anew. Poor human nature ! Is not a man's walking, in truth, 
always that ; ' a succession of falls ? ' Man can do no other. In 
this wild element of a Life, he has to struggle onwards ■ now fal- 
len, deep-abased ; and ever, with tears, repentance, with bleed- 
ing heart, he has to rise again, struggle again still onwards. That 
bis struggle be a faithful uneonijuerable one : that is the question 
of questions. We will put up with many sad details, if the soul 
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of it were true. Details hy themselves wiU never teach us what 
it is. I believe we misestimate Mahomet's faults even as faults: 
but the secret of him wiO never be got by dwelling there. Wo 
will leave all tliis behind us ; and assuring ourselves that he did 
mean some true thing, ask candidly, what it was or might be. 

These Arabs Mahomet was born among are certainly a notable 
people. Their country itself is notable ; the fit habitation for 
such a race. Savage inaccessible rock-mountains, great grim 
deserts, alternating with beautiful strips of verdure ; wlierever 
water is, there is greenness, beauty ; odoriferous balm-shrubs, 
date-trees, frankincenso-trees. Consider that wide waste horizon 
of sand, empty, silent, like a sand-sea, dividing habitable place 
from habitable. You are all alone there, left alone with the Uni- 
verse ; by day a fierce sun blazing down on it with intolerable 
radiance ; by night the great deep Heaven with its stars, Suoh 
a country is fit for a swift-handed, deep-hearted race of men. 
There is something most agile, active, and yet most meditative, 
enthusiastic in the Arab character. The Persians are called the 
French of the East ; we will call the Arabs Oriental Italians. 
A gifted noble people ; a people of wild strong feelings, and of 
iron restraint over these ; the characteristic of nobiemindedness, 
of genius. The wild Bedouin welcomes the stranger to his tent, 
as one having right to all that is there ; were it his worst enemy, 
he will slay his foal to treat him, will serve him with sacred hos- 
pitality for three days, will set him fairly on his way ; — and then, 
by another law as sacred, kill him if he can. In words too, as in 
action. They are not a loquacious people, taciturn rather ; but 
eloquont, gifted when they do speak. An earnest, truthful kind 
(if men. They are, as we know, of Jewish kindred : but with that 
deadly terrible earnestness of the Jews they seem to combine 
something graceful, brilliant, which is not Jewish. They had 
' Poetic contests' among them before the time of Mahomet, Sale 
says, at Ocadh, in the South of Arabia, there were yearly fairs, 
and there, when the merchandising was done, Poets sang for 
prizes : — the wild people gathered to hear that. 

One Jewish quality these Arabs manifest ; the outcome of 
many or of all high qualities ; what we may call religiosity. From 
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of old they had been zealous worshippers, according to their light. 
Thej worshipped the stars, as Sabeana ; worshipped many natural 
objects,— recognised them as symbols, immediate manifestations, 
of the Mater of Nature. It was wrong ; and yet not wholly 
wrong. All God's works are stiU in a, sense symbols of Gfod. 
Do we not, as I urged, still account it a merit to recognise a cer- 
tain inexhaustible signiicance, ' poetic beauty' as we name it, in 
all natural objects whatsoever ? A man is it poet, and honoured, 
for doing that, and speaking or singing it,— a kind of diluted wcr^ 
ship. They had many Prophets these Arabs ; Teachers eech to 
his tribe, each according to the light he had. But indeed, havs 
we not from of old the noblest of proofs, still palpable to every one 
of us, of what devotedness and noblemindedness had dwelt ia 
these rustic thoughtfiil peoples? Biblical critics seem agreed 
that our own Book of Job was written in that region of the world. 
I call that, apart from all theories about it, one of the grandest 
things ever written with pen. One feels, indeed, as if it were not 
Hebrew; such a nobla universality, different from noble patriot- 
^m or sectarianism, reigns in it. A noble Book; all men's 
Book I It IS our first, oldest statement of the never-ending Pro- 
blem,— man's destiny and God's ways with him here in this earth 
And all m such free flowing outlines ; grand in its sincerity, in 
Its simplicity; m its epic melody, and repose of reconcUement. 
ihcre 13 the seeing eye, the mildly understanding heart So 
i««, everyway; true eyesight and vision for all things ; mate- 
rial things no less than spiritual: the Horse, 'hast thou clothed 
his neck with thunder ? '—he ' laughs at the shaking of the spear I ' 
Such living likenesses were never since drawn. Sublime sorrow 
sublime reconciliation; oldest choral melody as of the heart of 
mankind ;— so soft, and great ; as the summer midnight, as the 
world with Its seas and stars ! There is nothing written, I think 
in the Bible or out of it, of equal literary merit.— ' 

To the idolatrous Arabs one of the most ancient universal ob- 
jects of worship was that Black Stone, still kept in the building 
caUed Caabah, at Mecca. Biodorus Sieulus mentions this Caabah 
in A way not to be mistaken, as the oldest, most honoured temple 
w ins time ; that is, some half-coctury before our Era. Silvestre 
de Sacy says there is some likelihood that the Black Stone is an 
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aerolite. In that case, some man might see it fiill out of Heaven. ! 
It stands now beside the "Well Zemaeni ; the Caabah is built over 
both. A Well is in all places a beautiful affecting object, gushing 
out like life from the hard earth ; — atill more so in those hot dry 
countries, where it is the first condition of being. The Well Zem- 
zem has its name from tlie bubbling sound of the waters, zem-zem ; 
they think it is the Well whici Hagar found with her little Ish- 
mael in the wilderness : the aerolite and it have been sacred now, 
and had a Caabali over them for thousands of years. A curious 
object that Caabah ! There it stands at this hour, in the black 
cloth -covering the Sultan sends it yearly ; ' twenty-seven oubita 
' high ; ' with circuit, with double circuit of pillars, with festoon- 
rows of lamps and quaint ornaments : the lamps will be lighted 
again this night, — ^to glitter again under the stars. An authentic 
fragment of the oldest Past. It is the KMah of all Moslem ; 
from Delhi all onwards to Morocco, the eyes of innumerable 
praying men are turned towards U, five times, this day and all 
days I one of the notablest centres in the Habitation of Men. 

It had been from the sacredness attached to this Caabah Stone 
and Hagar's Well, from the pilgrimings of all tribes of Arabs 
thither, that Mecca took its rise as a Town. A great town once, 
though much decayed now. It has no natural advantage for a 
town ; stands in a sandy hollow amid bare barren hills, at a dis- 
tance from thi, si-a its provisions, its very bread, have to be im- 
ported But so mani pilgrims needed lodgings : and then all 
places of pilgrimage do, from the first, become plaees of trade. 
The hrat day pilgrmis meet, merchants have also met: where 
men see themstlves assembled for one object, they find that they 
can accomphsh other objects which depend on meeting together. 
Mecca became the Fair of all Arabia. And thereby indeed the 
chief '5tajle and warehouse of whatever Commerce there was be- 
tween the Indian and the Western countries, Syria, Egypt, even 
Italy It had at one time a jopulation of 100,000; buyers, for- 
warders of those Eastern and Western products ; importers for 
their own behoof of provisions and com. The government was a 
kind of irregular ariat cratic republic, not without a touch of 
theocrauj Ttn Men of a chief tribe, chosen in some rough way, 
were Go-vernors of Mecca and Keepers of the Caabah. The 
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Ii were the ohief tribe in Matomet's time j his own fiimily 
was of tliat tribe. The rest of the Nation, fractioned and out 
asunder by deserts, lived under similar rude patriarchal govern- 
meats by one or several : herdsmen, carriers, traders, generally 
robbers too ; being oftenest at war, one with another, or with all ; 
lield together by no open bond, if it were not this meeting at the 
Caabah, where all forms of Arab Idohitry assembled in common 
adoration ;— held mainly by the inward indissoluble bond of a 
common blood and laDguage. In this way had the Arabs lived 
for long ages, unnoticed by the world ; a people of great qualities, 
unconsciously waiting for the day when they should become nota- 
ble to all the world. Their Idolatries appear to have been in a 
tottering state ; much was getting into confnsion and fermenta- 
tion among them- Obscure tidings of the most important Event 
ever transacted in this world, the Life and Death of the Divine 
Man m Judea, at once the symptom and cause of immeasurable 
change to all people in the world, had in the course of centuries 
reached into Arabia too ; and could not but, of itself, have pro- 
duced fermentation there. 

It was among this Arab people, so circumstanced, in the year 
570 of our Era, that the man Mahomet was born. He was of 
the family of Hashem, of the Koreish tribe as we said ; though 
poor, connected with the chief persons of his country. Almost 
at his birtli he lost his Father ; at the age of sis years his Mother 
too, a woman noted for her beauty, her worth and sense ■ be fell 
to the charge of his Grandiather, an old man, a hundred years 
old. A good old man : Mahomet's Father, Abdallah, bad been 
his youngest favourite son. He saw in Mahomet, with his old 
life-worn eyes, a century old, the lost Abdallah come back again 
all that was left of Abdallah. He loved the little orphan Boy 
greatly ; used to say. They must take care of that beautiful little 
Boy, nothing in their kindred was more precious than he. At 
his death, while the boy was still but two years old, he left him in 
charge to Abu Thaleb the eldest of the Uncles, as to him that 
now was head of the house. By this Uncle, a just and rational 
man as everything betokens, Mahomet was brouglit up in t^e best 
Arab way. 
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LECT. II. THE HERO AS PROPHET. 47 

M<iLnmet a^. he grew up, accompanied his L'ncle on trading 
jounicjs and suck like; in his eigitccnth year one finds him a 
tighter foUoTiing his Uncle in war. But perhaps the most signifi- 
cant of all hi3 journejs is one we find notfid as of some years' 
earlier date a jmrnej to the Fairs of Syria. The young man 
here first eame in cont'tct with a cjuite foreign world,— with one 
ioreign element of tndless moment to him : the Christian Reli- 
gion. I know not what to make of that 'S rg" s the XeHirian 
' Monk; whom Ab Th 1 b 1 h sa d t h 1 dg d th 

or how much a y m k Id " 
Probably enough t g e. f ly 
Monk, Mahom t w ly f 

own ; much in Sy m t h 
whirlpool to him B t th y 

of many things w uld d btl b tak d I y g 

matic as yet, whh p fgwyt t 

beliefs and insight dyTh j jtj w pb 

ably the beginning of much to Mahomet. 

One other circumstance we must not forget: that he had no 
Bchool-loamiDg ; of the thing we call school-learning none at all. 
The art of writing was but just introduced into Arabia ; it seems 
to be the true opinion that Mahomet never could write I Life in 
the Desert, with its experiences, was all his education. What of 
this infinite Universe he, from his dim place, with his own eyes 
and thoughts, couid talte in, so much and no more of it was he to 
know. Curious, if we will reflect on it, this of having no books. 
Escept by what he could see for himself, or hear of by uncertain 
rumour of speech in the obscure Arabian Desert, he could know 
nothing. The wisdom that had been before him or at a distance 
from him in the world, was in a manner as good as not there for 
him. Of the great brother souls, flame-beacons through so many 
lands and times, no one directly communicates with this great 
soul. He is alone there, deep down in the bosom of the Wil- 
derness ; has to grow up so, — alone with Nature and his own 
Tlioughts. 

(JBut, from an early age, he had been remarked as a thoughtful 
man. His companions named him Mi Amin, The Faithful.' A 
man of truth and fidelity ; troe in what he did, in what he spake 
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and thought. Tkej noted that he always mean 
man rather taciturn in speech ; silent when there waa nothing to 
be said ; but pertinent, wise, sincere, when he did speak ; always 
throwing light on the matter. This ia the only sort of speech 
worth speaking ! Through life we find him to have been regarded 
a& an altogether solid, brotherly, genuine man. A serious, sin- 
oere character ; yet amiable, cordial, companionable, jocose even | 
— a good laugh in him withal: there are men whose laugh ia as 
untrue as anything about them ; who cannot laugh. One hears 
of Mahomet's beauty : his fine sagaeious honest face, brown florid 
complexion, beaming blaek eyes ; — I somehow like too that vein 
on the brow, which swelled up black when he was in anger : like 
the 'horse-shoe vein' in Scott's Redgaunilel. It was a kind of fea- 
ture in the Hashom family, this black swelling vein in the brow ; 
Mahomet had it prominent, as would aopear. A spontaneous, 
passionate, yet just, true-meaning man I Full of wild faculty, firo 
and light ; of wild worth, all uncultured ; working out his life- 
task in the depths of the Desert there. 

How he was placed with Kadijah, a rich Widow, as her Steward, 
and travelled in her business to the Pairs of Syria ; how be man- 
aged all, as one can well understand, with fidelity, adroitness ; 
how her gratitude, her regard for him grew ; tie story of their 
marriage is altogether a graceful intelligible one, as told us by 
the Arab authors. He was twenty-five ; she forty, though still 
beautiful. He seems to have lived in a most affectionate, peaee- 
able, wholesome way with this wedded benefactress ; loviug her 
truly, and her alone. It goes greatly against the impostor- 
theory, the feet that he lived in this entirely unexceptionable, 
entirely quiet and commonplace way, till the heat of his years 
was done. He was forty before he talked of any mission from 
Heaven. All his irregularities, real and supposed, date from 
after his fiftieth year, when the good Kadijah died. All his 
' ambition,' seemingly, had been, hitherto, to live an honest life ; 
his ' fame,' the mere good opinion of neighbours that knew him, 
had been suf&eient hitherto. Not till ho was already getting 
old, the prurient heat of his life all burnt out, and jieaw growing 
to be the chief thing this world could give him, did he start on 
the ' career of ambition ;' and, belying all his past character and 
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existence, set up as a wretched empty eiiarlatan to acquire what 
he could DOW no longer enjoy ! For my sliarc, I have no faith 
whatever in that. 

Ah no: this deep-hearted Son of the Wilderness, with his beam- 
ing black eyes, and opea social deep soul, had other thoughts in 
him than ambition. A silent great soul ; he was one of those 
who cannot bid be in earnest ; whom Nature herself has appointed 
to bo sincere. While others walk in formulas and hearsays, con- 
tented enough to dwell there, this man could not screen himself 
in formulas ; he was alone with his own soul and the reality of 
things. The great Mystery of Esistence, as I said, glared in 
upon him; with its terrors, with its splendours; no hearsays 
could hide that unspeakable fact, " Here am 1 1 " Such sincerity, 
as we named it, has in very truth something of divine. The 
word of such a man is a Voice direct from Nature's own Heart. 

Men do and must listen to that as to nothing else all else is 

wind in comparison. From of old, a thousand thoughts, in hia 
pilgriminga and wanderings, had been in this man : What am I ? 
What is this unfathomable Thing I live in, which men name Uni- 
verse? What is Life; what is Death! What am I to believe? 
What am I to do? The grim rocks of Mount Hara, of Mount 
Sinai, the stern sandy solitudes answered not. The great Hea- 
ven rolling silent overhead, with its blue-glancing stars, answered 
not. There was no answer. The man's own soul, and what of 
God's inspiration dwelt there, had to answer! 

It is the thing which all men have to ask themselves ; which 
we too have to ask, and answer. This wild man felt it to be of 
laftiiite moment ; all other things of no moment whatever in com- 
parison. The jargon of argumentative Greek Sects, vague tradi- 
tions of Jews, the stupid routine of Aiab Idolatry : there was no 
answer in these. A Hero, as I repeat, has this first distinction, 
which indeed we may call first and last, the Alpha and Omega 
of his whole Heroism, That be looks through the shews of things 
into things. Use and wont, respectable hearsay, respectable for- 
mula : aU these are good, or are not good. There is something 
behind and beyond all these, which all these roust correspond 
with, be the image of, or they are— Idolatries ; 'bits of black 
• wood pretending to be God ; ' to the earnest soul a mockery and 
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abomination. Idolatries never so gilded, waited on bj beads of 
the Koreisb, will do nothing for this man. Though all men walk 
by them, what good is it! The great Eealitj stands glaring 
tbere upon km. lie there has to answer it, or perish miserably. 
Now, even now, or else through all Eternity never I Answer it ; 
thou, must find an answer. — Ambition ? What could all Arabia 
do for this mat ; with the crown of Greek Ileraelius, of Persian 
Cbosroes, and all crowns iu the Earth ;■ — .what could they all do 
for him ? It was not of the Earth he wanted to hear tell ; it 
was of tie Heaven above and of the Ilell beneath. All crowns 
aud sovereignties whatsoever, where would Ihey in a few brief 
years be ? To be Sheik of Mecca or Arabia, and have a bit of 
gilt wood put into jour hand,— will that be one's salvation '! I 
decidedly think, not. We will leave it altogether, this impostor- 
hypothesis, as not credible; »ot very tolerable even,. worthy 
chiefly of dismissal by us. 

Mahomet had been wont to retire yearly, during the raoatb 
Bamadhati, into solitude and silence ; as indeed was the Arab 
custom ; a praiseworthy custom, which such a man, above all, 
would find natural and useful. Communing with his own heart, 
in the silence of the mountains ; himself silent ; open to the 
' small still voices ; ' it was a right natural custom ! Mahomet 
was in his fortieth year, when having withdrawn to a cavern in 
Mount Hara, near Mecca, during this Ramadhan, to pass the 
month in prayer, and meditation on those great questions, he one 
day told his wife Kadijah, who with his household was with him 
or near him this year, That by the unspeakable special favour of 
Heaven he had now found it all out ; was in doubt and darkness 
no longer, but saw it all. That all these Idols and Formulas 
were nothing, miserable bits of wood ; that there was One God ia 
and over all ; and we must leave all Idols, and look to Him. 
Tliat God is great ; and that there is nothing else great ! He is 
the Reality. Wooden Idols are not real; He is real. He made 
us at first, sustains us yet j we and ail things are but the shadow 
of Him; a transitory garment veiling the Eternal Splendour 
'Allah akbar, God is great;' — and then also 'Islam,' That we 
must submit to God. That our whole strength lies in resigned 
■abmission to Him, whatsoever He do to us For this world, and 
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for the other! The thing He sends to us, were it death and 
worse than death, shall be good, shall be beat; we resign our- 
selves to God.-' If this be Maw; says Goethe, 'do we not all 
' live m Islam. ? ' Yes, all of us that have any moral life ; we all 
live so. It has ever been held the highest wisdom for a man not 
merely to submit to Necessity,— Necessity will malie him submit 
—but to know and believe well that the stern thing which Neccs-' 
sity had ordered was the wisest, the best, the thing wanted there. 
To cease his frantic pretension of scanning this great God's- 
World in his small fraction of a brain ; to Itnow that it ho,d verily, 
though deep beyond his soundings, a Just Law, that the soul of 
It was Good ;— that his part in it was to conform to the Law of 
the Whole, and in devout sQence follow that; not questioning 
it, obeying it as unquestionablo- 

I say, this is yet the only true morality known. A man is 
right and invincible, virtuous and on the road towards sure con- 
quest, precisely while he joins himself to the great deep Law of 
the World, in spite of all superficial laws, temporary appearances, 
profit-and-loss calculations ; he is victorious while he cooperates 
with that great central Law, not victorious otherwise :— and surely 
his first chance of cooperating with it, or getting into the course 
of It, IS to know with his whole soul that it is; that it is good 
and alone good! This is the soul of Islam ; it is properly the 
soui of Christianity,— for Islam is definable as a confused form 
of Christianity ; had Christianity not been, neither had it been, 
Christianity also commands us, before all, to be resigned to God 
We are to take no counsel with flesh and blood ; give ear to no vain 
cavils, vain sorrows and wishes : to know that we know nothing ; 
that the worst and cruelest to our eyes is not what it seems ; that 
we have to receive whatsoever befals us as sent from God above 
and say, It is good and wise, God is great ! " Though He slay me, 
yet will I trust in Him." Islam means in its way Denial of Self 
Annihilation of Self. This is yet the highest Wisdom that Hea- 
ven has revealed to our Earth. 

Such light had come, as it could, to illuminat* the darkness of 
this wild Arab soul A confused dazzling splendour as of life and 
Heaven, in the great darkness which threatened to be death : he 
called it revelation and the ango! Gabriel ;— who of ne yet car 
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know what to call it ? It ia the ' mspiration of the Almighty' 
that giveth us uiidersta,nding. To know ; to get into the truth 
of anything, ia ever a myatie aot, — of wliich tKe best Logics can 
but babble on the surface. ' la not Behef the true god -announcing 
' Miracle ? a ja No al a —That M hornet's whole soul, act in 
flame witl this grand Truth iich afed him, should feel as if it 
were imp rtint and the only mport nt thing, was very natural 
That Pr v lenee had unspeak bly honoured hiw, by revealing it, 
saving h n f om death ind darkne 8 that he therefore was 
bound to make known the aanie to all creatures ; this is what was 
meant ty 'Mahomet is the Prophet of God ;' this too is not with- 
out its true mean nf,— 

The gooi Kad jah we can ian y 1 tened to him with wonder, 
with doub'u ; at length she answered : Yes, it was true thia that 
he said. One can iancy too the boundless gratitude of Mahomet ; 
and how of all the kindnesses she had done him, thia of believing 
the earneat struggling word he now apoke was the greateat. ' It 
' ia certain,' saya Novalis, ' my Conviction gaina infinitely, the mo- 
' ment another soul will believe in it.' It is a boundless favour. 
— He never forgot thia good Kadijah. Long afterwards, Ayesha 
hia young favourite wife, a woman who indeed distinguished her- 
self among the Moslem, by all manner of qualitiea, through her 
whole long life ; this young brilliant Ayesha waa, one day, question- 
ing him : " Now am not I better than Kadijah ? She was a widow ; 
old, and had lost her looks ; you love me better than you did 
her V — " No, by Allah !" answered Mahomet : " No, by Allah \ 
She believed in me when none else would believe. In the whole 
world I had but one friend and abe was that !"^Seid, his Slave, 
also believed in him ; these with his young Cousin Ali, Abu 
Tbaleb's son, were hia first converta. 

He spoke of hia Doctrine to this man and that ; but the most 
treated it with ridicule, with indifference : in three years, I think, 
he had gained but thirteen followers. His progress was slow 
enough. His encouragement to go on, waa attogether the usual 
encouragement that aucb a man in such a case meets. After 
Bomo three years of small success, he invited forty of hia chief 
kindred to an entertainment ; and there stood up and told them 
That his pretension was : that he had thia thing to promulgate 
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abroad to all men ; that it was the highest thing, the one thing ; 
whieh of them would second him in that 1 Amid the doubt and 
silenee of all, young All, as jet a lad of sixteen, impatient of tha 
silenc*, started up, and exclaimed in passionate fierce language. 
That ho would ! The assembly, among whom was Ahu Thaleb, 
Ali's Father, could not be unfriendly to Mahomet ; yet the sight 
there of one unlettered elderly man, with a lad of sixteen, deciding 
on such an enterprise against all mautind, appeared ridiculous 
to them ; the assembly broke up in laughter. Nevertheless it 
proved not a laughable thing ; it was a very serious thing ! Aa 
for this young Ali, one cannot but like him. A noble-minded 
creature, as he shews himself, now and always afterwards ; full 
of affection, of fiery daring. Something chivalrous in him ; brave 
as a lion ; yet with a grace, a truth and afi'cction worthy of Chris- 
tian knighthood. He died by assassination in the Mosque at 
Bagdad ; a death occasioned by hia own generous fairness, confi- 
dence in the tairnesa of others : he said, if the wound pro-^d not 
unto death, they must pardon the Assassin ; but if it did, then they 
must slay him straightway, that so they too '.a the same hour 
might appear before God, and see which side of that quarrel was 
the just one ! 

Mahomet naturally gave offence to the Koreish, Keepers of 
the Caabah, superintendents of the Idols. One or two men of 
influence had joined him : the thing spread slowly, but it waa 
spreading. Naturally he gave offence to everybody : Who is 
this that pretends to be wiser than we all ; that rebukes us all, 
aa mere fools and worshippers of wood ! Abu Thaleb the good 
Uncle spoke with him : Could he not be silent about all that ; 
believe it al! for himself, and not trouble others, anger the chief 
men, endanger himself and them all, talking of it ? Mahomet 
answered : If the Sun stood on his right hand and the Moon on 
his left, ordering him to hold his peace, he could not obey ! No : 
there was something in this Truth he had got which was of Na- 
ture herself; equal in rank to Sun, or Moon, or whatsoever 
thing Nature had made. It would speak itself there, so long as 
the Ahnighty allowed it, in spite of Sun and Moon, and all Ko- 
reish and ali men and things. It must do that, and could do no 
other. Mahomet answered so ; and, they say, ' burst into tears.' 
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Burst into tears : he felt that Abu Thaleb was good to him ; that 
the task he had got wai3 no soft, but a Bt«rn and great one. 

He went on speaking to who would listen to him ; publishing 
hie Doctrine among the pilgrims as they eaine to Mecca ; gaining 
adherents in this place and that. Continual contradiction, hatred, 
open or secret danger attended him. His powerful relations pro- 
tected Mahomet himself j hut hj and by, on his own advice, all 
his adherenta had to quit Mecca, and seek refuge in Abyssinia 
over the sea. The Koreisk grew ever angrier ; kid plots, and 
swore oaths among them, to put Mahomet to death with their 
own hands, Ahu Tkaleb was dead, the good Kadijah was dead- 
Mahomet is not solicitous of sympathy from us ; but his outlook 
at this time was one of the disraallest. He had to hide in cav- 
erns, escape jn disguise ; fly hither and thither ; homeless, in 
continual peril of his life. More than once it seemed all over 
with him ; more than once it turned on a straw, some rider's 
horso taking fright or the like, whether Maiomet and hia Doc- 
trine had not ended there, and not been heard of at all. But it 
was not to end so. 

In the thirteenth year of hia mission, finding his enemies all 
banded against him, forty sworn men, one out of every tribe wait- 
ing to take his life, and no continuance possible at Mecca for him 
any longer, Mahomet fled to the place then called Yathreb, where 
he had gained some adherents ; the place they now call Medina, 
or ' MediTtat al NaM, the City- of the Prophet,' from that oireum- 
stance. It lay some 200 miles off, through rocks and deserts ■ 
not without great difficulty, in such mood as we may fancy, he 
escaped thither, and found welcome. The whole East dates its 
era from this Flight, Hegira as they name it : the Year I of this 
Hegira is 622 of our Era, the fifty third of Mahomet's life. He 
was now becoming an old man ; his friends sinking round him 
one by one ; his path desolate, encompassed with danger : unless 
he could find hope in his own heart, the outward lace of things 
was but hopeless for him. It is so with all men in the like case. 
Hitherto Mahomet had professed to publish his Religion by the 
way of preaching and persuasion alone. But now, driven fouUy 
out of his native country, since unjust men had not only given no 
ear to his earnest Heaven's-message, the deep cry of hts heart 
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but would not even let liim live if he kept speaking it, — the wild 
Sou of the Desert resolved to defend himself, like a man and 
Arab, If tke Koreiah will have it so, they shall liavc it. Tid- 
ings, felt to be of infinite moment to them and all men, they 
would not listen to these ; would trample them down by sheer 
violence, steel and murder ; well, let steel try it then ! Ten 
years more this Mahomet had ; all of fighting, of breathless im- 
petuous toil and struggle ; with what result we know. 

Much has been said of Mahomet's propagating hb Religion by 
the sword. It is no doubt far nobler what we have to boast of 
the Christian Religion, that it propagated itself peaceably in the 
way of preaching and conviction. Yet withal, if we take this for 
an argument of the truth or falsehood of a religion, there is a 
radical mistake in it. The sword indeed ; but where will yon 
get your aword ! Every new opinion, at its starting, is precise- 
ly in a minority/ of one. In one man's head alone, there it dwells 






a alone of the whole world believes it ; there ia 



a against all men. That Jie take a sword, and try to pro- 
pagate with that, will do little for him. You must first get your 
sword! On tlie whole, a thing will propagate itself as it can. 
We do not find, of the Christian Religion either, that it always 
disdained the sword, when once it had got one. Charlemagne's 
conversion of the Sasona was not by preaching. I care little 
about the sword : I will allow a thing to struggle for itself in 
this world, with any sword or tong^c or implement it has, or can 
lay hold of. We will let it preach, and pamphleteer, and fight, 
and to the uttermost bestir itself, and do, beak and claws, what- 
soever is in it ; very sure that it will, in the long-run, conquer 
nothing which does not deserve to be conquered. What is bet- 
ter than itself, it cannot put away, but only what is worse. In 
this great Duel, Nature herself is umpire, and can do no wrong ; 
the thing which is deepest-rooted in Nature, what we call truest, 
that thing and not the other will be found growing at last. 

Here however, in reference to much that there is in Mahomet 
and his success, we are to rememler what an umpire Nature is ; 
what a greatness, composure of depth and tolerance there is in 
her. You take wheat to cast into the Earth's bosom : your 
wheat may be mixed with chaff, chopped straw, barn-sweepicgs, 
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dust, and all imaginable rubbish ; no matter : you oast it into the 
kind just Earth ; she grows the wheat— the whole rubbish she 
silently absorbs, shrouds it in, says nothing of the rubbish. The 
yellow wheat is growing there ; the good EajHji is silent about all 
the rest,— has silently turned aD the rest to some benefit too, and 
makes no complaint about it ! So everywhere in Nature. She 
is true and not a lie ; and yet so great, and just, and mother- 
ly in her truth. She requires of a thing only that it be gen- 
uine of heart ; she will protect it if so i will not if not so. 
There is a soul of truth in all the things she ever gave har- 
bour to. Alas, is not this the history of all highest Truth 
that^ comes or ever came into the world! The bod.y of them 
ail is imperfection, an element of light in darkness : to us 
they have to come embodied in mere Logic, in some merely 
sdentijk Theorem of the Universe j which canmt bo complete ; 
which oannot but be found, one day, incomplete, erroneous, and 
so die and disappear. The body of all Truth dies ; and yet 
in all, I say, there is a soul which never dies ; which in new and 
ever-nobler embodiment lives immortal as man himself! It is 
the way with Nature. The genuine essence of Truth never dies. 
That it be genuine, a voice from the great Deep of Nature, there 
is the point at Nature's judgment-seat. What we call pure or 
impure, is not with her the final question. Not how much chaff 
is in you ; but whether you have any wheat. Pure ? I might 
Bay to many a man : Yes, you are pure ; pure enough ; but you 
are chaff,— insincere hypothesis, hearsay, formality ; you never 
were in contact with the great heart of the Universe at all ; yon 
are properly neither pure nor impure ; you are nothing, Nature 
has no business with you. 

Mahomet's Creed we called a kind of Christianity ; and really, 
if we look at the wild rapt earnestness with which it was believed 
and laid to heart, I should say a better kind than that of those 
miserable Syrian Sects, with their vain janglings about Hmwiow 
sion and mmoousion, the head full of worthless noise, the heart 
empty and dead I The truth of it is embedded in portentous er- 
ror and falsehood ; but the truth of it makes it be believed, not 
the falsehood : it succeeded by its truth. A bastard kind of Ohris- 
taanity, but a living kind ; with a heart-lif 3 in it ; not dead, chop- 
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pm 1- D I m cely I Out of aU that rubbish of Arab idol- 
at a m ot t e theologies, traditions, subtleties, tuiooutb 
an i hyj til t (. reeks and Jews, with their idle wiredrawings, 

th w Id man f h Desert, with his wild sincere heart, earnest 
as death and life, with his great flashing natural eyesight, had 
seen into the kerne! of the matter. Idolatry is nothing i these 
Wooden Idols of yours, 'ye rub them with oil and was, and the 
flies stick on them,' — these are wood, I tell you ! They can do 
nothing for you ; they are an impotent blasphemous pretence ; a 
horror and abomination, if ye knew them. God alone is ; God 
alone has power j He made us. He can kill us and keep us alive ; 
" Allah abkar, Goi is great." Understand that His will is the 
best for you ; that howsoever sore to flesh and blood, you will 
find it the wisest, best : you are bound to take it so ; in this 
world and in the nest, you have no other thing that you can do ! 
And now if the wild idolatrous men did believe this, and with 
their fiery hearts lay hold of it to do it, in what form soever it 
came to them, I say it was well worthy of being believed. In 
one form or the other, I say it is still the one thing worthy of 
being believed by all men. Man does hereby become the Ligh- 
priest of this Temple of a World. He is in harmony with the 
Decrees of the Author of this World ; co-operating with them, 
not vainly withstanding them ; I know, to this day, no better 
definition of Duty than that same. AU that is right includes it- 
self in this of co-operating with the real Tendency of the World : 
you succeed by this (the World's Tendency will succeed), you 
are good, and in the right course there. Ilomoionsion, Homoou- 
sioH, vain logical jangle, then or before or at any time, may jan- 
gle itself out, and go whither and how it likes : this is the thing 
it all struggles to mean, if it would mean anything. If it do not 
eueeeed in meaning this, it means nothing. Not that Abstrac- 
tions, logical Propositions, be correctly worded or incorrectly ; 
but that living concrete Sons of Adam do lay this to heart : that 
is the important point Islam devoured all these vain jangling 
Kects ; and I think had right to do so. It was a Reality, direct 
from the great Heart of Nature once more. Arab idolatries, Sy- 
rian formulas, whatsoever was not eijualiy real, had to go up in 
flame, — mere dead/uei, in various senses, for this which -was fire. 
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It waa duriag these wild warfarings and stragglings, especial- 
ly after the Flight to Mecca, that Mahomet dictated at intervals 
his Saered Book, which they name Koran, or Reading, ' Thing to 
be read.' This is the Work, he and his disciples made so much 
of, asking all the world, la not that a miracle ' The Mahome- 
tans regard their Koran with a reverence which few Christiana 
pay even to their Bible. It is admitted everywhere as the stan- 
dard of all law and all practice ; the thing to be gone upon in 
apeculation and life : the message sent direct ont of Heaven, 
whieh. this Earth has to conform to, and walk by ; the thing to 
be read. Their Judges decide by it ; all Moalem are bound to 
study it, seek in it for the light of their life. They have mosc[ucs 
where it is all read daily ; thirty relays of priests take it up 
in succession, get through the whole each day. There, for twelve 
hundred years, has the voice of tliis Book, at all moments, kept 
sounding throngh the ears and the hearts of so many men. We 
hear of Mahometan Doctors that had read it seventy thousand 
times ! 

Very curious : if one sought for ' discrepancies of national 
taste,' here surely were the most eminent instance of that 1 We 
also can read the Koran ; our Translation of it, by Sale, is known 
to be a very fair one. I must say, it is as toilsome reading as I 
ever undertook. A wearisome confused jumble, crude, incondite ; 
endless iterationa. longwindedness, entanglement ; moat crude, in- 
condite ;— insupportable stupidity, in short ! Nothing but a sense 
of dutyeonld carry any European through the Koran. We read 
in it, as we might in the State-Paper Office, unreadable masses of 
lumber, that perhaps we may get some glimpses of a remarkable 
man. It is true we have it under disadvantages ; the Arabs see 
more method in it than we. Mahomet's foUowera found the Ko- 
ran lying all in fractions, as it had been written dovru at first pro- 
mulgation ; much of it, they say, on shoulder-blades of mutton, 
flung pellmell into a chest ; and they published it, without any 
discoverable order as to time or otherwise j — -merely trying, aa 
would seem, and this not very strictly, to put the longest chap- 
ters first. The real beginning of it, in that way, lies almost at 
the end : for the earliest portions were the shortest. Bead in its 
historical secjuence it perhaps would not be so bad. Much of it, 
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too, thej s»j, ia rlijtluoic ; a, kiud of wild cLauntiDg song, io the 
original. This may bo a great point j muct pcriiapa has been 
lost in the Translation tere. Yet with every allowance, one feela 
it difficult to see how any mortal ever could consider this Koran 
as a BcKik written in Heaven, too good for the Earth ; as a well- 
written book, or indeed as a hook at all ; and not a bewildered 
rhapsody ; wriilm, so fer as writing goes, as badly as almost any 
book ever was! So much for national discrepancies, and the 
standard of taste. 

Yet I should say, it was not unintelligible how the Arabs might 
so love it. When once you get this confused coil of a Koran 
fairly off your Lands, and have it behind you at a distance, the 
essential type of it begins to disclose itself; and in this there is 
a merit ijuitc other than the literary one. If a book come from 
the heart, it will contrive to reach other hearts; all art and 
autliorcraft are of small amount to that. One would say the pri- 
mary character of the Koran is this at its geminmess, at its being 
a hona-fidc book. Prideans, I know, and others have represented 
it as a mere bundle of juggleries ; chapter after chapter got up 
to excuse and varnish the author's successive sins, forward his 
ambitions and quackeries ; but really it is time to dismiss all that. 
I do not assert Mahomet's continual sincerity : who is continually 
sincere ? But I confess I can make nothing of the critic, in these 
times, who would accuse him of deceit prepense; of conscious de- 
ceit generally, or perhaps at all ; — still more, of living in a mere 
element of conscious deceit, and writing this Koran as a forger 
and juggler would have done I Every candid eye, I think, wOI 
read the Koran far otherwise than so. It is the confused ferment 
of a great rude human soul ; rude, untutored, that cannot even 
read ; but fervent, earnest, struggling vehemently to utter itself 
in words. With a kind of breathless intensity he strives to utter 
himself; the thoughts crowd on him pellmel) ; for very multitude 
of things to say he can get nothing said. The meaning that is 
in him shapes itself into no form of composition, is stated in no 
sequence, method, or coherence ; — they are not shaped at all, these 
thoughts of his ; flung out unshaped, as they struggle and turn 
ble there, in their chaotic inarticulate state. We said ' stupid : 
ySv Tiatol-ii ^Capi&'ij 'is Vy no jnesns iae ch^acter oi lJ5.dhomefa 
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Book; it is natural uneultiTation rather. Tlie man has not 
studied speaking ; in the haste and pressure of eontinual fighting, 
has not time to mature himself into fit speech. The panting 
breathless haste and vehemence of a man struggling ia the thick 
of battle for life and salvation ; this is the mood he is in I A 
headlong haste ; foi very magnitude of meaning he cannot get 
himself articulated into words. The successive utterances of a 
Boul ia that mood, coloured bj the various vicissitudes of three- 
and-twenty years; now well uttered, now worse: this is the 
Koran. 

For we are to consider Mahomet, through these three-and- 
twenty years, as the centre of a world whoUy in conflict. Bat- 
tles with tlie Koreish and Heathen, quarrels among his own 
people, backslidings of bis own wild heart ; all this kept him in a 
perpetoal whirl, his soul knowing rest no more In wakeful 
nights, aa one may fancy, the wild soul of the man, tossing amid 
these vortices, would hail any light of a decision for them as a 
veritable light from Heaven ; any making up of bis mind, so 
blessed, indispensable for him there, would seem the inspiration 
of a Gabriel. Forger and juggler ? No, no ' This great fiery 
heart, seething, simmering like a great furnace of thoughts, waa 
not a juggler's. His Life was a Fact to him ; this God's Uni- 
verse an awful Fact and Reality. He has faults enough. The 
man was an uncultured semi-barbarous Son of Nature, much of 
the Bedouin still clinging to him : we must take him for that. 
But for a wretched Simulacrum, a hungry Impostor without eyes 
or heart, practising for a mess of pottage such blasphemous Bwin- 
dlery, forgery of celestial documents, continual high-treason 
against hb Maker and Self, we will not and cannot take him. 

Sincerity, in all senses, seems to me the merit of the Koran; 
what had rendered it precious to the wild Arab men. It is, after 
all, the first and last merit in a book ; gives rise to.merits of all 
kinds, — nay, at bottom, it alone can give rise to merit of any 
kind. Curiously, through these incondite masses of tradition 
vituperation, complaint, ejaculation in the Koran, a vein of true 
direct insight, of what we might almost call poetry, is found 
straggling. XJhe body of the Book is made up of mere tradition, 
»nd as it were vehement enthusiastic extempore preaching. iHe 
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returna foreTOr to the old stories of the Prophets as thoy went 
current in the Arah memory : how Prophet after Prophet, the 
Prophet Abraham, the Prophet Hud, the Prophet Moees, Chris- 
tiaa and other real and fabulous Prophets, had come to this 
Tribe and to that, warning men of their sin ; and been received 
by them even as lie Mahomet was, — which is a great solace to 
hiin. These things he repeats ten, perhaps twenty times j again 
and ever again, with wearisome iteration ; has never done re- 
peating them. A brave Samuel Johnson, in his forlorn garret, 
might eon over the Biographies of Authors in that way I This 
is the great staple of the Koran. But curiously, through all this, 
comes ever and anon some glance as of the real thinker and seer. 
He has actually an eye for the world, this Mahomet: with a cer- 
tain directness and rugged vigour, he brings home still, to our 
heart, the thing his own heirt has been opened to. I make but 
little of his praises of Allah whii,h many praise ; they are bor- 
rowed I suppose mainly from the Hebrew, at least they are faj 
surpassed there. But the eye that fli^hes direct into the heart 
of things, and sees the truth of them this is to me a highly in- 
teresting object. Great Nature s own gift ; which she bestows 
on all ; but which only one in the thousand does not cast sorrow- 
fully away : it is what I call sincerity of vision ; the test of a sin- 
cere heart. Mahomet can work no miracles ; he often answers 
impatiently : I can work no miracles. I ? ' I am a Public 
Preacher;' appointed to preach this doctrine to all creatures. 
Yet the world, as we can see had really from of old been all one 
great miracle to him. Look over the world, says he ; is it not 
wonderful, the work of Allah; wholly 'a sign to you,' if your 
eyes were open ! This Earth, God made it for you; 'appointed 
paths in it ;' you can live in it, go to and fro on it, — The clouds 
in the dry country of Arabia, to Mahomet they are very wonder- 
ful ; Great clouds, he says, bom in the deep bosom of the Upper 
Immensity, where do they come from ! They hang there, the 
great black monsters ; pour down their rain-deluges ' to revive 
a dead earth,' and grass springs, and ' tall leafy palm trees with 
their date clusters hanging round. Is not that a sign V Your 
cattle too, — Allah made them : serviceable dumb creatures; they 
change the grass into milk; you have your cV thing from them, 
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very strange creatures; they oomo ranking home at evening 
time, ' and,' adds Le, ' and are a credit to jou I' Ships also, — he 
talks often about ships : Hugo moving mountains, they spread 
out their eloth wings, go hounding through the water there, 
Heaven's wind driving them ; anon they lie motionless, God has 
withdrawn the wind, they lie dead, and cannot stir! Miracles J 
cries he. What miracle would you have? Are not you your 
selves there? God made you, 'shaped you out of a Jittle elay. 
You were small once; a few years ago ye were not at all. Ys 
have beauty, strength, thoughts, ' ye have compassion on one 
another.' Old age oomea on you, and gray hairs; your strength 
fades into feebleness ; ye sink down, and agaiu are not. ' Ye have 
compassion on one another :' this struck me much : Allah might 
have mado you having no compassion on one another, — ^how had 
it been then 1 This is a groat direct thought, a glance at first- 
hand into the very fact of things. Rude vestiges of poetic genius, 
of whatsoever is best and truest, are visible in this man, A strong 
imtntored intellect ; eyesight, heart : a strong wild man, — might 
have shaped himself into Poet, King, Priest, any kind of Hei-o. 
To his eyes it is forever clear that this world wholly is mira^ 
culous. He sees what, as we said once before, all great thinkers, 
the rude Scandinavians themselves, in one way or other, have 
contrived to see: That this so solid-looking material world is, at 
bottom, in very deed, Nothing ; is a visual and tactual Manifes- 
tation of God's power and presence,— a shadow hung out by Him 
on the bosom of the void Infinite ; nothing more. The moun- 
tains, he says, these great rook-mountains, they shall dissipate 
themselves 'like clouds;' melt into the Blue as clouds do, and 
not be! He figures the Earth, in the Arab fashion, Sale tells 
us, as an immense Plain or flat Plate of ground, the mountains 
are set on that to steadj/ it. At the Last Day, they shall disap- 
pear 'lite clouds;' the whole Earth shall go spinning, whirl it- 
self o£f into wreck, and as dust and vapour vanish in the Inane. 
Allah withdraws his hand from it, and it ceases to be. The uni- 
versal empire of Allah, presence everywhere of an unspeakable 
Power, a Splendour and a Terror not to be named, as the true 
force, essence and reality, in all things whatsoever, was con- 
tinually clear to this man. What a modern talks of by the 
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aMne, Forces of Nature, Laws of Nature ; aud does not figure aa 
a divine thing ; not even as one thing at all, but as a set of 
thiags, undiviue enough, — saleable, curious, good for propelling 
steam-siips! Witt our Sciences and Cjclopsedias, we are apt to 
forget tlie divinenesSj in those laboratories of oura. We ought not 
tfl forget it 1 That once well forgotten, I know not what else were 
worth remembering. Most sciences, I think, were then a very 
dead thing; withered, contentious, empty; — a thistle in late au- 
tamn. The bestmeDce, witboot this, h hjisstba daad imh/y 
it is not the growing tree aud forest, — wtieh gives ever-new tim- 
ber among other things ! Man cannot kaow either, unless he can 
worship in some way. Ilia knowledge ia a pedantry, and dead 
thistle, otherwise, 

^Much has been said and written about the sensuality of Ma- 
homet's Religion ; more than was just. The indulgences, crimi- 
nal to us, which he permitted, were not of his appointment ; he 
found them practised, unquestioned from immemorial time iu 
Arabia ; what he did was to curtail them, restrict them, not on 
one but on many sides. His Keligion is not an easy one ; with 
rigorous fasts, lavations, strict complex formulas, prayers five 
times a day, and abstinence from wine, it did not ' succeed by be- 
ing an easy religion,' As if indeed any religion, or cause hold- 
ing of religion, could succeed by that ! It is a calumny on men 
to say that they are roused to heroic action by ease, hope of plea- 
sure, recompense, — sugar-plums of any kind, in this world or the 
nest I In the meanest mortal there lies something nobler. The 
poor swearing soldier, hired to be shot, has his ' honour of a sol- 
dier,' different from drill-regulations and the shilling a day. It 
is not to taste sweet things, but to do noble and true things and 
vindicate himself under God,'d Heaven as a god-made Man, that 
the poorest son of Adam dimly longs. Shew him the way of doing 
that, the dallest daydrudge kindles into a hero. They wrong man 
greatly who say he is to be seduced by ease. Difficulty, abnega 
tion, martyrdom, death are the allurements that act on the heart of 
man, Kicdje the inner genial life of him, you have a flame that 
burns up all lower considerations. Not happiness, but something 
higher : one sees this even in the frivolous classes, with theit 
' point of honour' and the like. Not by flattering our appetiten ; 
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no, by awakening tlie Heroic that slumbers in every heart, em 
any Rel'g'on ga'n followers. 

Mah met h m If fter all that can be said about him, was not 
a sensual man ^^ e shall err widely if we consider this man as a. 
common vol ptuary ntent mainly on base enjoyments, — nay on 
enjoyment f ^ny k nl. His household was of the frugalest ; 
his com uon d et barlej-bread and water : sometimes for months 
there was not i fire once lighted on his hearth. They record 
with just pr d that he would mend his own shoes, patch his own 
cloak. A poo hard toiling, ill-provided man ; careless of what 
vulgar men tod for Not a bad man, I should say ; something 
better m h m than h ger of any sort,. — or these wild Arab men, 
fightin andjostl ng three-and-twonty years at his hand, in close 
contact w th h Iways, would not have reverenced him so ! 
They were wild men, bursting ever and anon into quarrel, into 
all kinds of fierce sincerity ; without right worth and manhood, no 
man could have commanded them. They called him Prophet, 
you say ? Why, he stood there face to faee with them ; bare, not 
enshrined in any mystery ; visibly clouting his own cloak, eob- 
bling his own shoes ; fighting, counselling, ordering in the midst 
of them : they most have seen what kind of man he was, let him 
be called what you like I No emperor with his tiaras was obeyed 
as this man in a cloak of bis own clouting. During three-and- 
twenty years of rough actual trial. I find something of a verita- 
ble Hero necessary for that, of itself. 

His last words are a prayer ; broken ejaeulations of a heart 
struggling up, in trembling hope, towards its Maker. We cannot 
say that his religion made him joo«e ; it made him better ; good, 
not bad. Generous things are recorded of him ; when he lost his 
Daughter, the thing he answers is, in his own dialect, every way 
sincere, and yet equivalent to that of Christians, ' The Lord giv- 
' eth, and the Lord taketh away ; blessed be the name of the 
'Lord.' He answered in like manner of Seid, his emancipated 
well-beloved Slave, the second of the believers. Seid had fallen 
m the War of TabilG, the first of Mahomet's fightings with the 
Oreeks. Mahomet said, Itwaswell ; Seidbaddone his Master's 
work, Seid had now gone to his Master : it was all well with 
Seid. Tet Seid's daughter found him weeping over the body ;— 
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the old gray-haired man melting in tears ! " What do I see V 
said she. — " You see a friend weeping over his friend." — He went 
out for the last time into the mosque, two days hefore his death • 
asked, If he had injured any man 1 Let his own back bear the 
stripes. If ho owed any man ? A voice answered, " Yes, me 
three drachms," borrowed on such an occasion. Mabomet ordered 
them to be paid : " Better be in shame now," said he, " than at 
the Day of Judgment." — You remember Kadijah, and the " No, 
by Allah !" Traits of that kind shew us the genuine man, tba 
brother of us all, brought visible through twelve centuries, — the 
veritable Son of our common Mother, 

Withal I like Mahomet for his total freedom from cant, Heia 
a rough, self-helping son of the wilderness ; does not pretend to 
be what he is not. There is no ostentatious pride in him ; but 
neither does he go much upon humility : he is there as he can bo, 
in cloak and shoes of his own clouting ; speaks plainly to all 
manner of Persian Kings, Greek Emperors, what it is they are 
bound to do ; knows well enough about himself, ' the respect due 
unto thee,' In a life-and death war with Bedoums, cruel things 
could not fail ; but neither are .lOts ot mercy, of noble natural 
pity and generosity wanting Mahomet makes no apology for 
the one, no boast of the otter Thev were each the free dictate 
of his heart ; each called for there and then Not a mealy 
mouthed man ! A candid ferocity, if the case call for it, is in 
him ; he does not minee matters ! The War of Tabilc is a thing 
he often speaks of: his men refused, many of them, to march on 
that occasion ; pleaded the heat of the weather, the harvest, and 
so forth ; he can never forget that. Your harvest ? It lasts for 
a day. What will become of your harvest through all eternity 1 
Hot weather? Yes, it was hot; 'but Hell will be hotter! 
Sometimes a rough sarcasm turns up : He says to the unbeliev- 
ers, Ye shall have the just measure of your deeds at that Great 

weight ! — Everywhere ho fixes the matter in his eye ; he sees it ; 
his heart, now and then, is as if struck dumb by the greatness of 
it. ' Assuredly,' he says : that word, in the Koran, is written 
down sometimes as a sentence by iteelf : ' Assuredly,' 

No Dilettantism in this Mahomet ; it is a business of Reproba- 
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tion aDd Salvation with him, of Time and Eternity : he is in 
deadly earnest about it ! Dilettantism, hypothesis, speculation, 
a kind of amateur- search for Truth, toying and oocjuetting with 
Truth : this is the sorest sin. The root of all other imaginable 
sins. It consists in the heart and soul of the man never having 
been open to Truth : — 'living iu a vain show.' Such a man not 
odIj utters and produces falsehoods, but is himself a falsehood. 
The rational moral principle, spark of the Divinity, is sunk deep 
iu him, in c[uiet paralysis of life-death. The very falsehoods of Ma- 
homet are truer than the truths of such a man. He is the in- 
sincere man : smooth-polished, respectable in some times and 
places ; inoffenaiye, says nothing harsh to anybody ; moat cleanly 
— just as carbonic acid is, which is death and poison. 

'..We will not praise Mahomet's moral precepts as always of the 
Buperfinest sort ; yet it can be said that there is always a ten- 
dency to good in them : that they are the true dictates of a heart 
aiming towards what is just and true. The sublime forgiveness 
of Christianity, turning of the other cheek when the one has been 
smitten, is not here : you are to revenge yourself, but it is to bo 
in measure, not over much, or beyond justice. On the other 
hand, Islam, like any great Faith, and insight into the essence 
of man, is a perfect equalizer of men : the soul of one believer 
outweighs all earthly kingships ; all men according to Islam too, 
are equal. Mahomet insists not on the propriety of giving alms, 
but on the necessity of it : he marks down by law how much you 
are to give, and it is at your perO if you neglect. The tenth part 
of a man's annual income, whatever that may be, is the properti/ 
of the poor, of those that are afflicted and need help. Good ail 
this : the natural voice of humanity, of pity and equity dwelling 
in the heart of this wild Son of Nature speaks so. 

^ Mahomet's Paradise is sensual, his Hell sensual : true ; in the 
one and the other there is enough that shocks all spiritual feel- 
ing in us. But we are to recollect that the Arabs already had it 
so ; that Mahomet in whatever he changed of it, softened and di 
minished ail this. The worst sensualities, too, are the work of 
doctors, followers of his, not his work. In the Koran there is 
really very little said about the joys of Paradise ; they are inti- 
mated rather than insisted on. Nor is it forgotten that the high- 
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est jojs even there shall be spiritual ; the pure Presence of tlia 
Highest, this shall infinitely transcend all other joys. He says, 
' Your salutation shall be, Peace.' Soiam, HaTe Peace !— the 
thing that all rational souls long for, and seek, vainly here below, 
as the one blessing- ' Ye shall sit on seats facing one another ' 
all grudges shall be taken away out of your hearts.' Ail grudges 1 
Ye shall love one another freely ; for each of you, in the eyes of 
his brothers, there will be Heaven enough! 

Ija reference to this of the sensual Paradise and Mahomet's 
sensuality, the sorest chapter of all for us, there were many things 
to be said ; which it is not convenient to enter upon here. Two 
remarks only I shall make, and therewith leave it to your can- 
dour. The first is furnished me by Goethe ; it ia a casual hint 
of his which seems well worth taking note of. In one of hia De- 
lineations, in Msistefs Travels it is, the hero cornea upon a Society 
of men with very strange ways, one of which was this : " We re- 
quire," says the Master, " that each of our people sliall restrict him- 
self in one direction," shall go right against his desire in one mat- 
ter, and make himself do the thing he does not wish, '< should we 
allow him the grea,ter latitude on all other sides." There seems 
to me a great justness in this. Enjoying things which are pleas- 
ant ; that is not the evi! : it is the reducing of our moral self to 
slavery by them that is. Let a man assert withal that he is king 
over his habitudes ; that he could and would shake them off, on 
cause shewn : this is an excellent law. The Month Eamadhan 
for the Moslem, much in Mahomet's Eeligion, much in his own 
Life, bears in that direction ; if not by forethought, or clear pur- 
pose of moral improvement on his part, then by a sudden healthy 
manful instinct, which is as good. 

But there ia another thing to be said about the Mahometan 
Heaven and Hell. This namely, that, however gross and mate- 
rial they may be, they are an emblem of an everlasting truth, not 
always so well remembered elsewhere. That grosa sensuaJ Para- 
dise of his ; that horrible flaming Hell ; the great enormous Day 
of Judgment he perpetually insists on : what is all this but a 
rude shadow, in the rude Bedouin imagination, of that grand spir- 
itual Fact, and Beginning of Pacts, whioh it ia ill for us too if 
we do not all know and feel : the Infinite Nature of Duty t 
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That man's actions here are of infinile moment to him, and never 
die or end at all; that man with his little life, reaches upwards high 
aa Heaven, downwards low as Hell, and in his threescore years 
of Time holds an Eternity fearfuDy and wouderfally hidden ; all 
this had burnt itself, as ia flame- characters, into the wild Arab 
soul. As in flame and lightning, it stands written there ; awful, 
unspeakable, ever present to him. With bursting earnestness, 
witli a fierce savage sincerity, half-articulating, not able to ar- 
ticulate, he strives to speak it, bodies it forth in that Heaven 
and that Hell. Bodied forth in what way you will, it is the 
first of all truths. It is venerable under all embodiments. 
W^at is the chief end of mau here below? Mahomet has an- 
swered this cjuestion, in a way that might put some of us to 
shame ! He does not, like a Bentham, a Paley, take Right and 
Wrong, and calculate the profit and loss, ultimate pleasure of the 
one and of the other ; and summing all up by addition and sub- 
traction into a net result, ask you, Whether on the whole the 
Eight does not preponderate considerably 1 No ; it is not better 
to do the one than the other ; the one is to the other as life ia to 
death,— as Heaven is to Hell. The one must in nowise be done, 
the other in nowise left undone. You shall not measure them ; 
they are incommensurable : the one is death eternal to a man, the 
other is life eternal. Benthamee Utility, virtue by Profit and 
Loss ; reducing this God's-world to a dead brute Steam-engine, 
the infinite celestial Soul of Man to a kind of Hay-balance for 
weighing hay and thistles on, pleasures and pains on ; — If you 
ask me which gives, Mahomet or they, the heggalier and lalser 
view of Man and his Destinies in this Universe, I will answer. It 
is not Mahomet 1— 

'"■ On the whole, we will repeat that this Religion of Mahomet's 
is a kind of Christianity ; has a genuine element of what is spirit- 
ually highest looking through it, not to be hidden by all its im- 
perfections. The Scandinavian God Wish, the god of aU rude 
men, — this has been enlarged into a Heaveu by Mahomet ; but a 
Heaven symbolical of sacred Duty, and to be earned by faith and 
welldoing, by valiant action, and a> divine patience which is still 
more vaHant. It is Scandinavian Paganism, and a truly celestial 
element superadded to that. Call it not false ; look not at the 
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d of it, look at the truth of it. for these tweiye cet turiea, 
it has been the religion and life-guidance of the fifth part of the 
wnole kindred of Mankind. Above all things, it has been a, reli- 
gion heartily believed. These Arabs believe their religion, and 
try to live by iti No Christians, since the early ages, or only 
perhaps the English Puritans in modern times, have ever stood 
by their Faith as the Moslem do by theirs, — believing it wholly, 
fronting Time with it, and Eternity with it. This night the 
watchman oa the streets of Cairo when he cries " Who goes?" 
will hear from the passenger, along with his answer, " There is 
no God but God." Allah abkar, Islam, sounds through the souls, 
and whole daily existence, of these dusky millions. Zealous mis- 
sionaries preach it abroad among Malaya, blaek Papuans, brutal 
Idolaters ; — displacing what is worse, nothing that is better or 
good. 

rTo the Arab Nation it was aa a birth from darkness into light ; 
Arabia first became alive by means of it. A poor shepherd people, 
roaming unnoticed in its deserts since the creation of the world: 
a Hero-Prophet was sent down to them with a word they could 
believe : see the unnoticed becomes world-notable, the small has 
grown world-great ; within one century afterwards, Arabia is at 
Grenada on this hand, at Dellii on that ; — glancing in vabur 
and splendour and the light of genius, Arabia shines through 
long ages over a great section of the world. Belief is great, life- 
giving. The history of m Nation becomes fruitful, soul-elevating, 
great, so soon aa it believes. These Arabs, tho man Mahomet, 
and that one century, — is it not as if a spark had fallen, one spark, 
on a world of what seemed black unnoticeable sand ; but io, the 
sand proves explosive powder, bl^es Leaven-high from Delhi to 
Grenadal 1 said llie &reai Tflan was aiwaya as'll^^ing Btft rf 
Hearen; the rest of men waited for him hke fuei, and ihen the^ 
too would Same. 

6 
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LECTURE [II. 

[Tuesday, I3th May, i&lO.] 

; SHAKSPEA. 



The Hero aa Divinity, the Hero as Prophet, are productions 
of old ages ; not to be repeated in the new. They presuppose a 
certain rudeness of conception, which the progress of mere scien- 
tific knowledge puts an end to. There needs to be, as it were, a, 
world vacant, or almost vacant of scientific forma, if men in their 
loving wonder are to fancy their fellow man either a god or one 
Bpeaking with the voice of a god. Divinity and Prophet are past. 
We are now to sec our Hero in the less ambitious, but also less 
questionable character of Poet ; a character which does not pass. 
The Poet is a heroic figure belonging to all ages ; whom all ages 
possess, when once he is produced, whom the newest age as the 
oldest may produce ; — and will produce, always when Nature 
pleases. Let Nature send a Hero-soul ; in no age is it other than 
possible that he may be shaped into a Poet, 

Hero, Prophet, Poet, — many difi'erent names, in different times 
and places, do we give to Groat Men ; according to varieties we 
note in them, according to the sphere in which they have display- 
ed themselves ! We might give many more names on this same 
principle, I will remark again, however, as a fact not unimpor- 
tant to be understood, that the different spi^re constitutes the 
grand origin of such distinction ; that the Hero can be Poet, 
Prophet, King, Priest or what you will, according to the kind of 
world he finds himself born into, I confess, I have no notion of 
a truly great man that could not be all sorts of men. The Poet 
who could merely sit on a chair, and compose stanaas, would 
never make a stanza worth much. Ho could not sing the Heroic 
warrior, unless he himself were at least a Heroic warrior too. I 
&ncy there is in him the Politician, the Thinker, Legisbtor, Phi- 
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losoplier ;— in one or the other degree, he could have been, he is 
all these. So too I cannot understaod how a Mirabeau, with 
that gi'Oat glowing leart, with the fire that was in it, with the 
bursting tears that were in it, could not haye written verses, 
tragedies, poems, and touched all hearts in that way, had his 
course of life and education led him thitherward. The grand 
fundamental character ia that of Great Man ; that the man ha 
great. Napoleon has words in him which are like Austerlitz 
Battles. Louis Fourteenth's Marshals are a kind of poetical 
men withal ; the things Turenne says are full of sagacity and 
geniality, like sayings of Samuel Johnson. The great heart, the 
clear deep-seeing eye; there it lies j no man whatever, in what 
province soever, can prosper at all without these. Petrarch and 
Boccaccio did diplomatic messages, it seems, quite well ; one can 
easily believe it ; they had done things a little harder than these I 
Burns, a gifted song-writer, might have made a still better Mira- 
beau. Shakspeare, — one knows not what he could not have made, 
in the supreme degree. , 

True, there are aptitudes of Nature too. Nature does not 
make all great men, more than all other men, in the self-same 
mould. Varieties of aptitude doubtless; but infinitely more of 
circumstance ; and far oftenest it is the latter only that are look- 
ed to. But it is as with common men in the learning of trades. 
You take any man, as yet a vague capability of a man, who could 
be any kind of craftsman ; and make him into a smith, a carpen- 
ter, a mason : he is then and thenceforth that and nothing else. 
And if, as Addison complains, you sometimes see a street-porter 
staggering under his load on spindle-shanks, and near at hand a 
tailor with the frame of a Samson handling a bit of cloth and 
small Whitechapel needle,-^ — it cannot be considered that aptitude 
of Nature alone has been consulted here either \ — The Great Man 
also, to what shall he be bound apprentice ? Given your Hero, 
is he to become Conqueror, King, Philosopher, Poet ? It is an 
inexplicably complex controversial -calculation between the world 
and himi He will read the world and its laws; the world with 
its laws will be there to be read. What the world, on (Aij matter 
shall permit and bid is, as we said, the most important fact about 
the world. — 
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Poet and Prophet differ greatly in our loose modern notions of 
them. In some old languages, again, the titles are synonymous ; 
i^ales moans both Prophet and Poet : and indeed at all times, 
Prophet and Poet, well understood, have muob, kindred of mean- 
ing. Fundamentally indeed tKey arestill the same ; ia this most 
important respect especially, That tiiey have penetrated both of 
them into the sacred mystery of tlie Universe ; what Goethe calls 
'the open secret.' '■ Which is the great secret?" asks one.^ 
" The open secret," — open to all, seen by almost none ! That di- 
vine mystery, which lies everywhere in all Beings, ' the Divine 
Idea of the World, that which lies at the bottom of Appearance,' 
as Fichte styles it ; of which all Appearance, from the starry sky 
to the grass of the field, but especially the Appearance of Man 
and his work, is but the vesture, the embodiment that renders it 
visible. This divine mystery is in all times and In all places ; 
veritably is. In moat times and places it ia greatly overlooked ; 
and the Universe, definable always in one or the other dialect, as 
the realised Thought of God, is considered a trivial, inert, com- 
monplace matter,— as if, says the Satirist, it were a dead thing, 
which some upholsterer bad put together ! It could do no good, 
at present, to speak much about this ; but it is a pity for every 
one of us if we do not know it, live ever ia the knowledge of it. 
Keally a most mournful pity : — a failure to live at all, if we live 
otherwise ! 

But BOW, I say, whoever may forget this divine mystery, the 
Vates, whether Prophet or Poet, has penetrated into it ; is a man 
aent hither to make it more impressively known to us. That 
ilways is his message ; he is to reveal that to us,— that sacred 
mystery which he more than others lives ever present with. 
While others forget it, he knows it j~I might say, he has been 
driven to know it ; without consent asked of him, he finds him- 
self living in it, bound to live in it. Once more, here is no Hear- 
say, but a direct Insight and Belief; this man too could not help 
being a sincere man I Whosoever may live in the shews of things, 
it is for him a necessity of nature to live m the very fact of things, 
A man, once more, in earnest with the Universe, though all others 
were but toying with it. He is a Votes, first of aU, in virtue of 
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being sincere. So far Poet ^v.A Prophet, participators in the 
' open secret,' are one. 

With respect to tlieir distinction again : The Vales Prophet, 
we might Bay, has seized that eaered mystery rather on the moral 
side, as Good and Eyil, Duty and Prohihition ; the Votes Poet 
OE what the Germans call the sesthetic side, as Beautiful, and the 
like. The one we may call a rovealer of what we are to do, the 
other of what we are to love. But indeed these two provinces 
run into one another, aod cannot be disjoined. The Prophet too 
has his eye on what wo are to love : how else shall he know what 
it is we are to do 1 The highest Voice ever heard on this Earth 
said withal, " Consider the lilies of the field ; they toil not, neither 
do they spin : jet Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like 
one of these." A glance, that, into the deepest deep of Beauty. 
'The lilies of the field,'- — dressed finer than earthly princes, 
springing up there in the humble furrow-field ; a beautiful eye 
looking out on you, from the great inner Sea of Beauty 1 How 
could the rude Earth make these, if her Essence, ru^ed ae she 
looks and is, were not inwardly Beauty? — In this point of view, 
too, a saying of Goethe's, which has staggered several, may have 
meaning: 'The Beautiful,' he intimates, 'is higher than the 
Good ; the Beautiful includes in it the Good.' The Irue Beau- 
tiful ; whieh however, I have said somewhere, ' differs from the 
false, as Heaven does from Vauihalll' So much for the dis- 
tinction and identity of Poet and Prophet. — 

lu ancient and also in modern periods, we find a few Poets who 
are accounted perfect ; whom it were a kind of treason to find feult 
with. This is noteworthy ; this is right : yet in strictness it is 
only an illusion. At bottom, clearly enough, there is no perfect 
Poet 1 A vein of Poetry exists in the hearts of all men ; no man 
is made altogether of Poetry, We are all poets when we read a 
poem well. The ' imagination that shudders at the Hell of Dante,' 
is not that the same faculty, weaker in degree, as Dante's own? 
No one but Shakspeare can embody, out of Saxo Gi-ammatkus, 
the story of Hamlet as Shakspeare did : but every one models 
!ome kind of story out of it ; every one embodies it better or 
worse. We need not spend time in defining. Where there is no 
spenlfic difference, as between round and square, all definition 
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mnst be more or less arbitrary. A man tbat bas so mucb mure 
of the poetic element developed in bim, as to bare become notice- 
able, will be called Poet by bis uejgbboura. "World-Poets too, 
those whom wo are to take for perfect Poets, are settled b 
tics in tte same way. One who rises so far above the J 
level of Poets will, to such and such critics, seem a Universal 
Poet; as he ought to do. And yet it is, and must be, an arbi- 
trary distinction. All Poets, all men, have some touches of the 
Universal ; no man is wholly made of that. Most Poets are very 
soon forgotten ; but not the noblest Shakspeare or Homer of them 
can be remembered /oreivr ; — a day comes when he too is not 1 

Nevertheless, you will say, there must be a difference between 
true Poetry and true Speech not poetical : what is the difference 1 
On this point many things have been writtou, especially by late 
German Critics, some of which are not very intelligible at first. 
Tbey say, for example, that the Poet has aa infiniivde in him ; 
communicates an Umndlkhkeit, a certain character of ' infinitude' 
to whatsoever he delineates. This, though not very precise, yet 
on so vague a matter is worth remembering ; if well meditated, 
some meaning will gradually be found iu it. For my own part, 
1 find considerable meaning m the old vulgar distinction of 
Poetry beiug rmtncal, haiing music in it, being a Song. Truly, 
if pressed to give a detnition one might say this as soon as any- 
thing else : If your delineation be authentically musical, musical 
not in word only, but m heart and substance, in all the thoughts 
and utterances of it in the whole conception of it, then it will be 
poetical ; if not, not — MtL^itii tow much lies in that ! A mil 
skol thought is one sjoken by a mind that has penetrated into 
the inmost heart of the thing detected the inmost mystery of it, 
namely the melody that lies hidden in it ; the inward harmony of 
coherence which is its soul, whereby it exists, and has a right to 
be, here in this world. All inmost things, we may say are melo- 
dious ; naturally utter themselves in Song, The meaning of 
Song goes deep. Wh» is there 'that, in logical words, can ex- 
press the effect music has on us ? A kind of inarticulate unfa- 
thomable speech, which leads us to the edge of the Infinite, and 
lets us for moments gaze into that. 

Nay all speech, even the commonest speech, hag something of 
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Bong ID it ; not a. parish in the world but has its parish-accent ;— 
the rlijthm or tune to which the people there stag what they hayr 
to say 1 Accent is a kind of chaunting ; all men have accent of 
their own,— though they only notke that of others. Ohserve too 
iiow all passionate language does of itself become muaioal.— with 
a finer music than the mere accent ; the speech of a man even in 
zealous anger becomes a chauut, a song. All deep things are 
Song, It seems somehow the very central essence of us, Kong ; 
as if all the rest were hut wrappages and hulls! The primal ele- 
ment of us ; of us, and of all things. The Greeks fabled of 
Sphere-Harmonies : it was the feeling they had of the inner struc- 
ture of Nature ; that the soul of all her voices and utterances was 
perfect music. Poetry, therefore, we will call mjmcai 2'lu)ugM. 
The Poet is he who thinks in that manuer. At bottom, it turns 
still on power of intellect ; it is a man's sincerity and depth of 
vision that makes him a Poet. See deep enough, and you see 
ijiusicall/; the heart of Nature M?^^ everywhere musio, if you 
can only reach it. 

The Vates Poet, with his melodious Apocalypse of Nature, 
seems to hold a poor rank among us, in comparison with the 
Viiles Prophet; his function, and our esteem of him for his func- 
tion, alike slight. The Hero taken as Divinity ; the Hero taken 
as Prophet; then nest the Hero taken only aa Poet: does it not 
look as if our estimate of the Great Man, epoch after epoch, 
were continually diminishing ? We take him first for a god, then 
for one god-inspired ; and now in the next stage of it, his most 
miraculous word gains from us only the recognition that he is p 
Poet, beautiful verse -maker, man of genius, or such like !— -It lookf 
so ; but I persuade myself that intrinsically it is not so. If we 
consider well, it will perhaps appear that in man still there is the 
sa/me altogether peculiar admiration for the Heroic Gift, by what 
name soever called, that there at any time was, I should say, if 
we do not now reckon a Great Man literally divine, it is that our 
notions of God, of the supreme unattainable Fountain of Splen- 
dour, Wisdom and Heroism, are ever rising higher; not altogether 
that our reverence for these qualities, as manifested in our like, 
is getting lower. This is worth taking thought of. Sceptical 
Dilettantism, the curse of these ages, a ouvse which will not last 
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forever, does indeed in this the higLest province of human things, 
as in all provinces, make sad work ; and our reverence for great 
men, all crippled, blinded, paralytic as it is, comes out in poor 
plight, hardly recognisable. Men worakip the shews of great 
men ; tlie most disbelieve that there is any reality of great men 
to worship. The dreariest, fatalest faith; believing which, one 
would literally despair of iiuman things. Nevertheless look, for 
example, at Napoleon I A Corsicau lieutenant of artillery ; that 
is the shew of hiia; yet is he not obeyed, woisMpped after his 
sort, as all the Tiaraed and Diademed of the world put together 
could not be '^ High duchesses, and ostlers of inns, gather round 
the Scottish rustic. Burns ; — a strange feeling dwelling in each 
that they never heard a man like this ; that on the whole this ia 
the man ! In the secret heart of these people it still dimly re- 
veals itself, though there is no accredited way of uttering it at 
present, that this rustic, with his black brows and flashing sun- 
eyes, and strange words moving laughter and tears, is of a dignity 
far beyond all Others, incommensurable with all others. Do not 
we feel it so ? But now. were Dilettantism, Scepticism, Triviality, 
and all that sorrowful brood, cast out of us,— as, by Grod's bless- 
ing, they shall one day bo ; were faith in the shews of things 
entirely swept out, replaced by clear faith in the things^ so that a 
man acted on the impulse of that only, and counted the other non- 
estant, what a new livelier feeling towards this Burns were it ! 

Nay here in these ages, sucli as they are, have we not two mere 
Poets, if not deified, yet wo may say beatified ! Shakspeare and 
Dante are Saints of Poetry ; really, if we will think of it, canon- 
ized^ so that it ia impiety to meddle with them. The unguided 
instinct of the world, "frorking across aU these perverse impedi- 
ments, has arrived at such result. Dant« and Shakspeare are a 
peculiar Two. They dwell apart, in a kind of royal solitude ; 
none equal, none second to them; in the general feeling of the 
world, a certain transcendentalism, a glory as of complete perfec- 
tion, invests these two. They are oanoniaed, though no Pope or 
Cardinals took hand in doing it ! Such, in spite of every pervert- 
ing influence, In the most unheroic times, is still our indestructi- 
ble reverence for heroism.— We will look a little at these Two, 
the Poet Dante and the Poet Shakspeare: what little it is permit- 
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ted u9 to say here of tke Hero as Poet will moat fitly arrange 
itself in that fashion. 

Many volumes have been ■written by way of commentary on 
Dante and hia Book ; yet, on the whole, with no great result. 
His Biography is, as it were, irrecoverably lost for ua. An un- 
important, wandering, sorrowstricken man, not much note was 
taken of him while he lived; and the most of that has vanished, 
in the long apace tliat now intervenes. It h five centuries since 
he ceased writing and living here. After all commentariea, the 
Be k its If is mainly what we know of him. The Book ; — and 
n m ^h add that Portrait commonly attributed to Giotto, 
wh hi k ng on it, you cannot help inclining to think genu- 
hoe r did it. To me it is a most touching iiuie; per- 
1 aps f all feces that I know, the most so. Lonely there, paint- 
t d n acancy, with the simple laurel wound round it ; the 

deathless sorrow and pain, the known victory which is also 
deathless ;— significant of the whole history of Dante ! I think it 
is the mourufulest fees that ever was painted from reality ; an 
altogether tragic, heart-afieoting face. There is in it, as founda- 
tion of it, the softness, tenderness, gentle afiection as of a child , 
but all this is as if congealed into sharp contradiction, into abne- 
gation, isolation, proud hopeless paia. A soft ethereal aoui look- 
ing out so stern, implacable, grim-trenchant, as from imprison, 
ment of thick-ribbed ice ! Withal it is a silent pain too, a silent 
scornful one : the lip is curled in a kind of godlike disdain of the 
thing that is eating out his heart,— as if it were withal a mean 
insignificant thing, as if he whom it had power to torture and 
strangle were greater than it. The face of one wholly in protest, 
and lifo-long unsurrendering battle, against the world. Affection 
all converted into indignation ; an implacable indignation ; slow, 
equable, silent, like that of a god ! The eye too, it looks out ae in 
a kind of surprise, a kind of inquiry, Why the world was of such 
a sort5 This is Dante: so he looks, this 'voice of ten silent cen- 
turies,' and sings us ' his mystic unfathomable song.' 

The little that we know of Dante's Life corresponds well 
enough with this Portrait and this Book. He was horn at Flo- 
rence, in the upper class of society, in the year 1265. His edu 
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cation WIS the 1 est then going ; mack school-divinity, Aristote- 
lean logic, some Latin classics, — no inconsiderable insight into 
ceitaiii j)roTiui.i;s of things: and Dante, with his earoest intelli- 
gent nature we need Dot doubt, learned better than most all 
thit was learnable. He has a clear cultivated understanding, 
and ot great subtlety; this best fruit of edncation he had con' 
trivi^d to realize from these scholastics. He knows accurately 
and well what lies close to him ; but in snch a time, without 
printed books or free intercourse, he could not know well what 
was distant: the small clear light, most luminous for what is 
near, breaks itself into singular ckiarosairo striking on what is far 
off- This was Dante's learning from the schools. In life, he had 
gone through the usual destinies ; been twice out campaigning as 
a soldier for the Flore atine State, been on embassy; bad in his 
thirty-fifth year, by natural gradation of talent and service, be- 
come one of the Chief Magistrates of Florence. He had met in 
boyhood a certain Beatrice Portinari, a beautiful little girl of his 
own age and rank, and grown up thenceforth in partial sight of 
her, in some distant intercourse with her. All readers know hia 
graceful afi'eeting account of this ; and then of their being parted ; 
of her being wedded to another, and of her death soon after. She 
makes a great figure in Dante's Poem ; seems to have made a 
great figure in his life. Of all beings it might seem as if she, 
held apart from him, far apart at last in the dim Eternity, were 
the ouly one he had ever with his whole strength of affection 
loved. She died : Dante himself was wedded ; but it seems not 
happily, far from happily. I fancy, the rigorous earnest man, 
with bis keen excitabilities, was not altogether easy to make 
happy. 

We will not complain of Dante's miseries : had all gone right 
with bim as he Wished it, he might have been Prior, Podesta, or 
whatsoever they call it, of Florence, weU accepted among neigh- 
boars,— and the world had wanted one of the most notable words 
ever spoken or sung. Florence would have bad another prospe- 
rous Lord Mayor ; and the ten dumb contnries continued voice- 
less, and the ten other listening centuries (for there will be ten 
of them and more) had no Dimita Commedia to hear ! We will 
complain of nothing. A nobler destiny was appointed for thia 
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Dante; and he, struggling like a man led towards death and 
arueiSxion, could not help fulfilling it. Gtive him the choice of 
his happiness ! He knew not, more than we do, wliat was really 
happy, what was really miserable. 

In Dante's Priorship, the Guelf-Ghibelline, Bianchi-Neri, or 
some other eonfusod disturbances rose to such a height, that 
Dante, whose party had seemed the stronger, was with his frieuda 
cast unexpectedly forth into banishment ; doomed thenceforth to 
a life of woe and wandering. His property was all conascated 
and more ; lie had the fiercest feeling that it was entirely unjust, 
nefarious in the sight of Gcd and man. He tried what was in 
Lim to get reinstated; tried even by warlike surprisal, with arms 
in his hand : but it would not do ; bad only had become worse. 
There is a record, I believe, still estant in the Florence Ar- 
chives, dooming this Dante, wheresoever caught, to be burnt alive. 
Burnt alive ; so it stands, they aay : a very cuxious oiyio document. 
Another eurious doeument, some considerable number of yeara 
later, is a Letter of Dante's to the Florentine Magistrates, written 
in answer to a milder proposal of theirs, that he should return 
oil condition of apologiEing and paying a fine. He answers, with 
fised stern pride : " If I cannot return without calling myself 
guilty, I will never return, mtnquam revertiir," 

For Dante there was now no home in this world. He wan- 
dered from patron to patron, from place to place; proving, in 
his own bitter words, ' How hard is the path, Come e duro calle.' 
The wretched are not cheerful company. Dante, poor and 
banished, with his proud earnest nature, with his moody hu- 
mours, was not a man to conciliate men. Petrarch reports of him 
that being at Can della Scala's court, and blamed one day for his 
5looni and taciturnity, he answered in no courtier-like way. 
Delia Seala stood among his courtiers, with mimes and buffoons 
[nebuhnes ae histriones) making him heartily merry; when turn- 
ing to Dante, he said : " Is it not strange, now, that this poor 
fool should make himself so entertaining ; while you, a wise man, 
sit there day after day, and have nothing to amuse us with at 
all?" Dante answered bitterly 1 " No, not strange ; your Highness 
is to recollect the Proverb, Like to Xife;"— given the amuser, the 
amusee must abo be given ! Such a man, with his proud silent 
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■wajH, witli his sarcasms and sorrows, waa not made to succeed at 
court. By degrees, it came to be evident to him that he had no 
longer any resting place, or hope of benefit, in this earth. The 
earthly world had east him forth, to wander ; no living heart to 
love lum now ; for his sore miseries there was no solace here. 

The deeper naturally would the Eternal World impress itself 
on him j that awful reality over which, after all, this Time-world, 
with its Florences and banishments, only flutters as an unreal 
shadow. Florence thou shalt never see; but Hell and Purga- 
tory and Heaven thou shalt surely see ! What is Florence, Can 
deUa Scala, and the World and Life altogether? Eternity: 
thither, of a truth, not elsewhither, art thou and all things bound I 
The great soul of Dante, homeless on earth, made its home more 
and more in that awful other world. Naturally hie thoughts 
brooded on that, as on the one fact important for him. Bodied 
or bodiless, it is the one fact important for all men ; — but to 
Dante, in that age, it w&s bodied in fised certainty of scientlfio 
shape ; he no more doubted of that Makbolge Pool, that it all 
lay there with its gloomy circles, with its alii goal, and that lie 
himself should see it, than we doubt that we should see Gonstau- 
tinopie if we went thither. Dante's heart, long filled with this, 
brooding over it in speechless thought and awe, bursts forth at 
length into ' mystic unfathomable song ;' and this his Divhix 
Comedy, the most remarkable of all modern Books, is the result. 
It must have been a great solaeement to Dante, and was, as we 
can see, a proud thought for him at times, That he, here in exile, 
could do this work ; that no Florence, nor no man or men, could 
hinder him from doing it, or even much help him in doing it. 
He knew too, partly, that it was great; the greatest a man could 
do. ' If thou follow thy star, Se tu segui tua stdla' — so could the 
Hero, in his forsakenness, in his extreme need, still say to him- 
self: "Follow thou thy star, thou shalt not fail of a glorious 
haven !" The labour of writing, we find, and indeed could know 
otherwise, was great and painful for him; he says, This Book 
'which has made me lean for many years,' Ah yes, it was won, 
all of it, with pain and sore toil,— -not in sport, but in grim ear- 
nest. His Book, as indeed most good Books are, has been writ- 
ten, in many senses, with his heart's blood. It is his whole hia- 
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torj this Book. Ho died after finishicg it ; not yet very old, at 
tlie age of fifty-ais ; — broken-liearted rather, as is said. He lies 
buried in liis death-city Eavenna: Hie dwudor Dantes patriis I'x- 
toiris ab orris. The Florentiues begged back his body, in a cen- 
tury after ; the Kavenna people would not give it. " Here am I 
Bante laid, shut out from my native shores." 

I said, Daute'a Poem was a Song: it is Tieck who calls it 'a 
mystic unfathomable Soug ;' and such is literally the character of 
it Coleridge remarks very pertinently somewhere, that wherever 
you find a sentence musically worded, of true rhythm and melody 
in the words, there is something deep and good in the meaning 
too. Eor body and soul, word and idea, go strangely together 
here as everywhere. Song : we said before, it was the Heroic of 
Speech 1 All old Poems, Homer's and the rest, are authentically 
Songs. I would say, in strictness, that all right Poems are ; that 
whatsoever is not sang is properly no Poem, but a piece of Prose 
cramped into jingling lines, — to the great injury of the gram- 
mar, to the great grief of the reader, for moat part ! What we 
want to get at is the thought the man had, if he had any : why 
ahould he twist it into jingle, if he covid speak it out plainly ? It 
is only when the heart of him is rapt into true passion of melody, 
and the very tones of him, according to Coleridge's remark, be- 
come musical by the greatness, depth and music of his thoughts, 
that we can give him right to rhyme and sing ; that we call him 
a Poet, and listen to him as the Heroic of Speakers, — whose 
speech is Song. Pretenders to this are many ; and to an earnest 
reader, I doubt, it is for most part a very melanehoiy, not to say 
an insupportable business, that of reading rhyme I Khyme that 
had no inward necessity to be rhymed ; — it ought to have told us 
plainly, without any jinglo, what it was aiming at. I would ad- 
vise all men who can speak their thought, not to sing it ; to un- 
derstand that, in a serious time, among serious men, there is no 
vocation in them for singing It. Precisely as we love the true 
Bong, and are charmed by it as by something divine, so shidl we 
hate the false song, and account it a mere wooden noise, a thing 
hollow, superfluous, altogether an insincere and offensive thing. 

I give Dante my highest praise when I say of his Divine Com 
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edy that it is, in all seaaea, genuinely a Song. In the very sound 
of it there is a canto fermo; it proceeds as byacliaunt. The lan- 
guage, his simple ierza rima, doubtless helped Iiim in this. One 
roads along naturally witli a sort of liU. But I add, that it could 
not be otherwise ; for the essence and material of the work are 
themselves rhythmic. Its depth, and rapt passion and sincerity, 
makes it musical ; — go deep enough, there is music everywhere. 
A true inward symmetry, what one calls an architectural har- 
mony, reigns in it, proportionates it all : arcliitectural ; which 
also partakes of the character of music. The three kingdoms, 
Infer/to, Purgatorio, Faradiso, look out on one another Ijko com- 
partments of a great edifice ; a great supernatnral world-cathe- 
dral, piled up there, stern, solemn, awful ; Dante's World of 
Souls ! It is, at bottom, the sinceresl of all Poems ; sincerity, 
here too, we find to bo the measure of worth. It came deep out 
of the author's heart of hearts ; and it goes deep, and through 
long generations, into ours- The people of Verona, when they 
saw him on the streets, used to say, " JEcawi I' wm ch! e stato air 
Inferno, See, there is the man that was in Hell!" Ah, yes, he 
had been in Hell ;— -in Hell enough, in long severe sorrow and 
struggle ; as the like of him is pretty sure to have been. Cora- 
medias that come out divine, are not accomplished otherwise. 
Thought, true labour of any kind, highest virtue itself, is it not the 
daughter of Pain? Born as out of the bbck whirlwind ;— true 
efot-t, in feet, as of a captive struggling to free himself: that ia 
Thought. In all ways we are ' to become perfect through svffer- 
iitg.' — But, as I Bay, no work known to me is so elaborated as 
this of Dante's, It has aU been ba if molten, in the hottest fur- 
nace of his soul. It had made him 'lean' for many years. Not the 
1fS^^"'^S^-^--, we^ "eGISpstEffiefiV &' il" w ■wotKecl o\it, with 
intoase earnestness, into truth, into clear visuality. Each answers 
to the other ; each fits in its place, like a marble stone accurately 
hewn and polished. It is the soul of Dante, and in Mis the soul 
of the middle ages, rendered forever rhythmically visible there. 
No light task ; a right intense one : but a task which is done. 

Perhaps one would say, iniensiiy, with the much that depcnda 
on it, is the prevailing character of Dante's genius, Dante does 
not come before ua as a large catholic mind j rather as a narrow 
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and even sectarian mind : it is partly the fruit of liis age and po- 
sition, but partly too of Lis own nature. His greatness, has, ia 
all senses, concentered itself into fiery emphasis and depth. He 
is world-great not hecause he is world-wide, but because he is 
world-deep. Through all objects he pierces aa it were down into 
the heart of Being. I know nothing so intense as Dante. Con- 
sider, for example, to begin with the outermost development of 
his intensity, consider how he paints. He has a great power of 
vision; seizes tiie very type of a thicg ; presents that and 
nothing more. You remember that first view he gets of the 
Hall of Dite : red pinnacle, redhot cone of iron glowing through 
the dim immensity of gloom ; so vivid, so distinct, visible at once 
and forever I It ia as an emblem of the whole genius of Dante. 
There is a brevity, an abrupt precision in him : Tacitus is not 
briefer, more condensed ; and then in Dante it seems a natural 
condensation, spontaneous to the man. One smiting word ; and 
then there ia silence, nothing more said. His silence is more 
eloquent than words. It is strange with what a sharp decisive 
grace he snatches the true likeness of a matter ; cuts into the 
matter as with a pen of fire. Plutua, the blustering giant, col- 
lapses at Virgil's rebute ; it is < as the sails sink, the mast being 
suddenly broken.' Or that poor Bordello, with the cotto aspetio, 
' face ba/ced,' parched brown and lean ; and the ' fiery snow' that 
fiills on them there, 3 ' fiery snow without wind,' slow, deliberate, 
never-ending! Or the lids of those Tombs; square sarcopha- 
guaes, in that silent dim-burning Hall, each with its Soul in tor- 
ment ; the lids laid open there ; they are to be shut at the Day 
of Judgment, through Eternity. And how Farinata rises ; and 
how Cavalcante falls— at hearing of his Son, and the past tense 
'Jke!' The very movements in Dante have something brief; 
swift, decisive, almost military. It is of the inmost essence of 
his genius this sort of painting. The fiery, swift Italian nature 
of the man, so silent, passionate, with its quick abrupt move- 
ments, its silent 'pale rages,' speaks itself in these things. 

For though this of painting is one of the outermost develop- 
ments of a man, it comes like all else from the essential fiiculty 

of Lim i ;t ;» plijsioguomiual of the wliolo mftn. Find a man 

whose words paint you a likeness, you have found a man worth 
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somethiDg ; mark his manner of doing it, aa Tcry cLaracteristie 
of him. lu the first place, lie could not have disccnicd the ob- 
ject at all, or seen the vital type of it, unless he had, what we 
may call, sympathized with it, — had sympathy in him to hestow 
on objects. He must have been sincere about it too ; sincere and 
sympathetic ; a man without worth cannot give you the likenesB 
of any object ; he dwells in vague outwarduesB, fallacy and trivial 
hearsay, about all objects. And indeed may we not say that in- 
tellect altogether expresses itself in this power of discerning what 
an object is! Whatsoever of faculty a man's mind may have 
will come out here. Is it even of business, a matter to be done ? 
The gifted man is he who sees the essential point, and leaves all 
the rest aside as surplusage ; it is hia faculty too, the man of 
husiness'a faculty, that he discern the true likeness, not the false 
superficial one, of the thing he has got to work in. And how 
much of morality is in the kind of insight we get of anything ; 
' the eye seeing in all things what it broaght with it the faculty 
of seeing !' To the mean eye all things are trivial, as certainly 
as to the jaundiced they are yellow. Raphael, the Painters tell 
us, is the best of all Portrait-painters withal. No most gifted 
eye can exhaust the siguificance of any object. In the commonest 
human face there lies more than Eaphael will take away with 
him. 

Dante's painting is not graphic only, brief, true, and of a vivid- 
ness as of fire in dark night ; taken on the wider scale, it ia 
everyway noble, and the outcome of a great soul. Prancesca and 
her Lover, what qualities in that I A thing woven as out of 
rainbows, on a ground of eternal black. A small flute-voice of 
infinite wail speaks there, into our very heart of hearts. A touch 
of womanhood iu it too : delta bella persona, che mt fa iolta ; and 
how, even in the Pit of woe, it is a solace that he will never part 
from her ! Saddest tragedy in these alii gum. And the racking 
winds, in that aer bru.no, whirl them away again, to Wail forever ! 
— Strange to think: Dante was the friend of this poor Fran- 
cesca's father ; Francesca herself may have sat upon the Poet's 
knee, as a bright innocent little child. Infinite pity, yet also in- 
finite rigour of law : it is so Nature is made ; it ia so Dante dis- 
eorned that she was made. What a paltry notion is that of hia 
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Divine Comedy's being a poor splenetic impotent terrestrial libel; 
putting those into Hell whom ho could not be avenged upon on 
earth ! I suppose if ever pity, tender as a mother's, was in the 
lieart of any man, it was in Dante's. But a man who does not 
know rigour cannot pity either. His very pity wOl be cowardly, 
egoistic, — sentimentality, or little better. I know not in the 
world an aflection eijual to that of Dante. It is a tendernesa, a 
trembling, longing, pitying love : like the wail of iEolean harpa, 
soft, soft; like a child's young heart ;— ^nd then that stern, sore- 
saddened heart! These longings of Lis towards his Beatrice; 
their meeting together in the Pa/radiso ; his gazing in her pure 
transfigured eyes, her that had been purified by death so long, 
separated from him so far ; — one likens it to the song of angels ; 
it is among the purest utterances of affection, perhaps the Tery 
purest, that ever came out of a human souL 

For the interne Dante is intense in all things; be has got into 
the essence of all. His intellectual insight, as paint«r, on occa- 
sion too as reasoner, is but the result of all other sorts of inten- 
sity. Morally great, above all, we must call him ; it is the be- 
ginning of all His scorn, his grief are as transcendent as his 
love ;— as indeed, what are they but the inverse or converse of his 
love ? ' A Dio spiacenti, ed a' nemid sui, Hateful to God and to 
the enemies of God :' lofty scorn, unappeasable silent reprobation 
and aversion : ' Nbn. ragionam, di lor, We will not speak of Ihem, 
look only and pass.' Or think of this : ' They have not the hope 
to die, Non lian speranza di morte.' One day, it bad risen sternly 
benign on the scathed heait of Dante, that he, wretched, never- 
resting, worn as he was, wonld full surely die; ' that Destiny it- 
3 If could not doom iiim not to die.' Such words are in this 
man. For rigour, earnestness and depth, he is not to be paral- 
leled in the modem world ; to seek his parallel we must go into 
the Hebrew Bible, and live with the antique Prophets there. 

1 do not agree with much modem criticism, in greatly prefer 
ring the Inferno to tho two other parts of the Divine Commediu. 
Such preference belongs, I imagine, to our general Byronism of 
taste, and is like to be a transient feeling. The P%rgalorio and 
Faradiso, especially the former, one would almost say, is even 
more excellent than it. It is a noble thing that Purgalorio, 
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' Mountaiu of Purification ;' an emblem of the noblest conception 
of that age. If Sin is so fatal, and Hell m and must be so rig 
oroua, awful, jet in Repentance too is man purified ; Repentance 
is the grand Christian act. It is beautiful how Dante works it 
out. The iremolar dell' oiide, that ' trembling' of the ocean-waves, 
under the first pure gleam of morning, dawning afar on the wan- 
dering Two, is aa the type of an altered mood. Hope has now 
dawned ; never-djing Hope, if in company still with heavy sor- 
row. The obscure sojourn of daemons and reprobate is under 
foot ; a soft breathing of penitence mounts higher and higher, to 
the Throne of Mercy itself. " Pray for me," the denizens of that 
Mount of Pain all say to him, " Tell my Giovanca to pray for 
me," my daughter Giovanna ; " I think her mother loves me no 
more!" They toil painfully up by that winding steep, 'bent 
down lite corbels of a bniiding,' some of them,^ — crushed together 
so ' for the sin of "pride ;' yet nevertheless in years, in ages and 
seons. they shall, have reached the top, which is Heaven's gate, 
and by Mercy shall have been admitted in. The joy too of all, 
when one has prevailed ; the whole Mountain shakes with joy, 
and a psalm of praise rises, when one soul has perfected repen- 
tance, and got its sin and misery left behind I I call all this a 
noble embodiment of a true noblo thought. 

But indeed the Three compartments mntnally support one 
another, are indispensable to one another. The Paradiso, a kind 
of inarticulate music to me, is the redeeming side of the Infern<i ; 
the Inferno without it were untrue. All three make up the true 
Unseen World, as figured in the Christianity of the Middle 
Ages ; a thing forever memorable, forever true m the essence of 
it, to all men. It was perhaps delineated in no human soul with 
such depth of veracity as in this of Dante's , a man s«rf to sing 
it, to keep it long memorable. Very notable with what brief 
simplicity he passes out of the every-day reality, into the Invisi- 
ble one ; and in the second or third stanza, we find ourselves in 
the World of Spirits ; and dwell there, as among things palpa- 
ble, indubitable ! To Dante they were so ; the real world, as it 
is called, and its facts, was but the threshold to an infinitely 
higher Fact of a World. At bottom, the one was as fretemoXa.- 
ral as the other. Has not each man a soul ! He will not onlj 
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be n spirit, but is one. To the earnest Dante it is all one vbibla 
Fact j he believes it, sees it ; is the Poet of it In virtue of that. 
Sincerity, I say again, ia tlie saving merit, now as always, 

Dante's Hell, Purgaiory, Paradise, are a symbol withal, an 
emblematic representation of his Belief about this Universe : — 
some Critic in a future age, like those Scandinavian ones the 
other day, who has ceased altogether to think as Dante did, may 
find tiiia too all an ' Allegory,' perhaps an idle Allegory I It is 
a sublime embodiment, our aublimest, of the soul of Christianity. 
It expresses, as in huge world-wide architectural emblems, how 
tlio Uhristian Dante felt Good and Evil to be the two polar ele- 
ments of this Creation, on which it all turns j that these two dif- 
fer not by pr^erability of one to the otlier, but by incompatibility 
absolute and infinite ; that the one is excellent and high as light 
and Heaven, the other hideous, black as GehenBa and the Pit of 
Hell \ Everlasting Justice, yet with Penitence, with everlasting 
Pity, — all Christianism, as Dante and tiie Middle Ages had it, 
is emblemed here. Emblemed : and yet, as I urged the othei 
day, with what entire truth of purpose ; how unconscious of any 
embleming ! Hell, Purgatory, Paradise : these things were not 
fashioned as emblems ; was there, in our Modern European 
Mind, any thought at all of their being emblems I Were they 
not indubitable awful facts ; the whole heart of man taking them 
for practically true, all Nature everywhere confirming them ? 
So is it always in these things. Men do not believe in Allegory. 
The future Critic, whatever his new thought may be, who considers 
this of Dante to have been all got up as an Allegory, will commit 
one sore mistake !— Paganism we recognised as a veracious ex- 
pression of the earnest awe-struek feeling of man towards the 
Universe ; veracious, true once, and stiil not without worth for 
us. But mart here the difference of Paganism and Christianism ; 
one great difference. Paganism emblemed chiefly the Operations 
of Nature ; the destinies, efforts, combinations, vicissitudes of 
things and men in this world : Christianism emblemed the Law 
of Human Duty, the Moral Law of Man. One was for the sen- 
suous nature : a rude helpless utterance of the first Thought of 
men,— the chief recognised virtue, Courage, Superiority to Fear. 
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The other was not for the sensuous nature, but for the moral, 
What a progress is here, if in that one respect only I— 

Aod so in this Dante, as we said, had ten silent centuries, in 
a very strange way, found a voice. The Divina, Commedia. is of 
Dante's writing j yet in truth U belongs to ten Christian cen- 
turies, only the finishing of it is Dante's. So always. The crafts- 
man there, the smith with that metal of his, with these tools, with 
these cunning methods,— how little of all he does is properly his 
work ! All past inventive men work there with him ;— as indeed 
with all of us, in all things. Dante is the spokesman of the Mid- 
dle Ages ; the Thought they lived by stands here, in everlasting 
musio. These sublime ideas of his, terrible and beautiful, are the 
fruit of the Christian Meditation of all the good men who had 
gone before him. Precious they; but also is not he precious? 
Much, had not he spoken, would have been dumb ; not dead, yet 
living voiceless. 

On the whole, is it not an utterance, this mystic Song, at once 
of one of the greatest human souls, and of the highest thing that 
Europe had hitherto realised for itself? Christianism, as Dauto 
siugs it, is another than Paganism in the rude Norse mind - an- 
other than ' Bastard Christianism ' half-articulately spokea in the 
Arab Desert, seven hundred years before!— The noblest idea 
made real hitherto among men, is sung, and emblemed forth 
abidingly, by one of the noblest men. In the one sense and in 
the other, are we not right glad to possess it? As I calculate, it 
may last yet for long thousands of years. For the thing that is 
uttered from the inmost parts of a man's soul, differs altogether 
from what is uttered by the outer part. The outer is of the day, 
under the empire of mode ; the outer passes away, in swift end- 
less changes ; the inmost is the same yesterday, today and for- 
ever. True souls, in all generations of the world, who look on 
this Dante, will find a brotherhood in him ; the deep sincerity of 
his thoughts, his woes and hopes, will speak likewise to their sin- 
cerity ; they will feel that tliis Dante too was a brother. Napo- 
leon in Saint Helena is charmed with the genial veracity of old 
Homer. The oldest Hebrew Prophet, under a vesture the most 
diverse from ours, docs yet, because he speaks from the heart of 
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man, speak to all men's hearts. It is tho one sole secret of con- 
tinuing long memorable, Dante, for depth of sincerity, is like 
an antique Prophet too ; his words, like theirs, come from his 
very heart. One need not wonder if it were predicted that his 
Poem might he the most enduring thing our Europe has yet 
made; for nothing so endures as a truly spoken word. All 
cathedrals, pontificalities, brass and stone, and outer arrangement 
never so lasting, are hrief in comparison to au anfathomahle heart- 
song like this : one feels as if it might survive, still of importance 
to men, when these had all sunk into new irrecognisahle combi- 
nations, and had ceased individually to be. Europe has made 
much ; great cities, great empires, eneyclopsedias, creeds, bodies 
of o])ijiiou and praetice ; but it has made little of the class of 
Bante'e Thought, Homer yet is, veritably present face to faca 
with every open soul of us ; and Greece, where is it ? Desolate 
for thousands of years ; away, vanished ; a bewildered heap of 
Ktonos and rubbish, the life and existence of it all gone. Like a 
dream ; like tho dust of King Agamemnon ! Greece was ■ 
Greece, except in the words it spoke, is not. 

The uses of this Dante ? We will not say much about his 
u PS \. human sou) who has once got nto that primal element 
of Son" and un^ forth fitiy sonewhit theretr m, has worked in 
thed j// of our es tenc feel ng through lo g times the life- 
; ot all excellent human th ngs whatsoever — in a way that 
ut 1 1 es will not u eed well n oaleulat ng We will not esti- 
mate the Sun by the nuant ty f j,js 1 "1 1 t aves us ; Dantt 
shall le nvaluable or of no v lu One remark I may make- 
the tra t n th s e pect bet yeen the Hero Poet and the Hero- 
Pr jhet la bund el years Mahomet a we saw, had his 
Arabians at Grenada and at Delhi ; Dante's Italians seem to be 
yet very much where they were. Shall we say, then, Dante's 
effect on the world was small in comparison ? Not so : his arena 
is far more restricted ; but also it is far nobler, clearer ; — perhaps 
not less but more important. Mahomet speaks to great masses 
of men, in the coarse dialect adapted to such ; a dialect filled with 
inconsistencies, crudities, follies : on the great masses alone can 
he act, and there with good and with evil strangely blended 
Dante speaks to the noble,, the pure and great, in all times and 
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places. Neither does he grow obsolete, aa the other does. Dante 
burm as a pure star, fixed there in the firmament, at which the 
great and the high of all ages kindle themselves : he is the pos- 
session of all the chosen of the world for uncounted time. Dante, 
one calculates, may long survive Mahomet. la this way the 
balance may be made straight again. 

But, at any rate, it is not by what is called their effect on the 
world, by what we can judge of their effect there, that a man and 
his work are measured. Effect 1 Influence 1 Utility ? Let a 
man do his work ; the fruit of it is the care of Another than he. 
It will grow ita own fruit ; and whether embodied in Caliph 
Thrones and Arabian Conquests, so that it ' fills all Morning and 
Evening Newspapers,' and all Histories, which are a kind of 
distilled Newspapers ; or not embodied so at all ; — ^what matters 
that ? That is not the real fruit of it ! The Arabian CaJiph, in so 
'far only aa he did something, was something. If the great Cause 
of Man, and Man's work in God's Earth, got no furtherance from 
the Arabian Caliph, then no matter how many scimetars he drew, 
how many gold piasters pocketed, and what uproar and blaring 
he made in this world, — he was but a loud-sounding inanity and 
futility ; at bottom, he was not at all. Let us honour the great 
empire of Stience, once more I The boundless treasury which we 
do noi jingle in our pockets, or count up and present before men ! 
It is perhaps, of all things, the usefulest for each of us to do, in 
these loud times. 

As Dante, the Italian man, was sent into our world to embody 
musically the Religion of the Middle Ages, the Religion of our 
Modern Europe, its Inner Life ; so Shakspeare, we may say, em- 
bodies for us the Outer Life of our Europe as developed then, its 
chivalries, courtesies, humours, ambitions, what practical way of 
thing, acting, looking at the world, men then had. As in Homer 
we may still construe Old Greece ; so in Shakspeare and Dante, 
after thousands of years, what our Modem Europe was, in Faith 
and In Practice, will stiil be legible. Dante has given us the 
Faith or soul ; Shakspeare, in a not less noble way, has given us 
the Practice or body. This latter also we were to have ; a man 
was sent for it, the man Shakspeare. Just when that chivalry 
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way of life Iiad readied its last tmsh, and was on the point of 
l)r(^akijig down loto slow or swift dissolution, as we now see it 
everywhere, this other sovereign Poet, with his seeing eje, with 
liis perennial singing voice, was ^ent to take note of it, to give 
long enduring record of it. Two fit men : Dante, deep, fierce aa 
tiie central fire of the world ; Shalispeare, wide, placid, far-seeing, 
aa the Sun, the upper light of the world. Italy produced the one 
world-voice ; we English had the honour of producing the other. 

Curious enough how, as it were by mere accident, this man 
2aine to us. I think always, so great, quiet, complete and self- 
sufficing is this Shakspeare, had the Warwickshire Squire not 
prosecuted him for deer-steaKng, we had perhaps never heard of 
him as a Poet! The woods and skies, the rustic Life of Man in 
Stratford there had been enough for this man I But indeed that 
straOj, thudJ g f our whole English Existence, which we 
call t} El h h n Era, did not it too come as of its own accord? 
The ' T I 1 a 1 buds and withers by its own laws, — too deep 
for ou a g Y t it does bud and wither, and every bough 
and le f f t th by fixed eternal laws ; not a Sir Thomas 
Lucy b t m at th hour fit for him. Curious, I say, and not 
sufficiently considered : how everything does cooperate with all ; 
not a leaf rotting on the highway but is indissoluble portion of 
solar and stellar systems ; no thought, word or act of man but 
has sprung withal out of all mun, and works sooner or later, re- 
cugnisably or irrecognbably, on all men ! It is all a Tree : oir- 
fsulation of sap and influences, mutual communication of every 
minutest leaf with the lowest talon of a root, with every other 
greatest and luinutest portion of the whole. The Tree Igdrasii, 
that has its roots down in the Kingdoms of Ilela and Death, and 
whose boughs overspread the highest Heaven ! — 

In some sense it may be said that this glorious Elizabethan 
Era with its Shakspeare, as the outcome and flowerage of all 
which had preceded it, is itself attributable to the Catholicism of 
the Middle Ages. The Christian Faith, which was the theme of 
Dante's Song, had produced this Practical Life which Shakspeare 
was to sing. For Religion then, as it now and always is, was the 
soul of Practice; the primary vital fact in men's life. And re- 
mark here, aa rather curious, that Middle-Age Catholicism was 
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aboiislied, so iar aa Acta of Parliament could abolish it, before 
Sliakspeare, the noblest product of it, made his appearance. He 
did make hia appearance nevertheless. Nature at her own time, 
with Catholicism or what else might he necessary, sent him forth ; 
taking small thought of Acts of Parliament. King-Henrys, 
Queen Elizabeths go their way ; and Nature too goes hers. Acts 
of Parliament, on the whole, are small, notwithstanding the noise 
they make. What Act of Parliament, debate at St. Stephen's, 
on the hustings or elsewhere, was it that brought this Shakspeare 
into being 1 No dining at Freemason's Tavern, opening sub- 
soription-lists, selling of shares, and infinite other jangling and 
true or false endeavouring ! This Elizabethan Era, and all its 
nobleness and blessedness, came without proclamation, prepara- 
tion of ours. Priceless Shakspeare was the free gift of Nature ; 
given altogether silently ; — received altogether silently, as if it 
had been a thing of little account. And yet, very literally, it is 
a priceless thing. One should look at that side of matters too. 

Of this Shakspeare of ours, perhaps the opinion one sometimes 
hears a little idolatrously expressed is, in fact, the right one ; I 
think the best judgment not of this country only, but of Europe 
at large, is slowly pointing to the conclusion. That Shakspeare is 
the chief of all Poets hitherto ; the greatest intellect who, in our 
recorded world, has left record of himself in the way of Litera- 
ture. On the whole, I know not such a power of vision, such a 
feoulty of thought, if we take all the characters of it, in any other 
man. Such a calmness of depth ; placid joyous strength ; all 
things imaged in that great soul of his so true and clear, as in 
a tranquil unfathomable sea I It has been said, that in the con- 
structing of Shakspeare's Dramas there is, apart from all other 
^'faculties' as they are called, an understanding manifested, eijual 
to that in Bacon's Novv,m Organum. That is true ; and it is not 
a truth that strikes every one. It would become more apparent 
if we tried, any of ua for himself, how, out of Shakspeare's dra- 
matic materials, we conJd fashion such a result ! The built house 

seems all so fit,— every-way as it should be, as if it came there 
■\>3 "Aa CWQ \aw a-Q4 tfae nature oi t\iings,— we forget the rude d\s- 
orJarJj- quarry U was ahaped ftoia. The very perfection of the 
house, as if Nature herself had made it, hides the builder'a merit 
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Perfect, more perfect than any otter man, we may call Shakapeare 
in thJH : he discerns, knows as lij instinct, what condition he 
works under, what his materials are, what his own force and its 
relation to them is. It is not a transitory glance of insight that 
will suffice j it is deliberate iilumination of the whole matter ; it 
is a calmly seeing eye ; a great intellect, in short. How a man, 
of some wide thing that he has witnessed, will construct a narra- 
tive, what kind of picture and delineation he will give of it, — is 
the hest measure you could get of what intellect is in the man. 
Which circumstance is vital and shall stand prominent ; which 
unessential, fit to be suppressed ; where is the true bsginniv^, the 
true sequence and ending ? To find out this, you task the whole 
force of insight that is in the man. He must underttand the 
thing ; according to the depth of his understandmg, will the fit 
ness of his answer he. You will try him so Does like join it 
self to'Iike ; does the spirit of method stir in that confusion so 
that its embroilment becomes order? Can the man say Fia 
I'ux, Let there be light and out of chaos make a world i Pre 
cisely as there is Ughl in himself, will he aecompLsh this 

Or indeed we may say again, it is in what I called Portrait- 
painting, delineating of men and things especially of men, that 
Shaltspeare is great. All the greatness of the man comes out 
decisively here. It is unexampled, I think that calm creative 
perspicacity of Shakspeire The thing he looks at reveils not 
this or that face of it, but its inmost heart and generic secret it 
dissolves itself as in light before him so that he discerns the per 
feet structure of it. Creative, we said : poetic creation, what is 
this too but seeing the thing sufficiently ? The word that will 
describe the thing, follows of itself from such clear intense sight 
of the thing. And ' n Shakspeare's morality, bis valour, can- 
dour, toleran u hf 1 a his whole victorious strength and 
greatness, wL h an umph over such obstructions, visible 
there too ? C a a h w rid I No twisted, poor conves-con- 
cave mirror, fl g all bjecta with its own convexities and 
concavities ; p fee iy ^ / mirror ; — that is to say withal, if 
ue will understand it, a man justly related to all things and men, a 
good man. It is truly a lordly spectacle how this great soul takes 
in all kinds of men and objects, a Falstaff, an Othello, a Juliet, a 
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Coriolaniis ; sets them all forth to us in their round complete- 
ness ; loving, juat, the equal brother of all. Novuia Orgaiium, 
and all the intelleot you will find in Bacon, is of a quite secon- 
dary order ; earthy, material, poor ia comparison with this. 
Among modern men, one finds, ia strictness, almost nothing of 
the same rank. Goethe alone, since the days of Shakspeare, re- 
minds ine of it. Of him too you say that he saw the ohjeet ; you 
may say what he himself says of Shakspeare ; ' His characters 
' are like wat<;hes with dial-plates of transparent chrysta! ; they 
' shew you the hour like others, and the inward mechauism also 
' is aU visible.' 

The seeing eye ! It is this that discloses the inner harmony 
of tilings ; what Nature meant, what musical idea Nature has 
wrapped up in these often rough embodiments. Something she 
did mean. To the seeing eye that something were disoernihle. Are 
tiiey base, miserable things ? You can laugh over them, you can 
weep over them ; you can in some way or other genially relate your- 
self to them ;— you can, at lowest, hold your peace about them, turn 
away your own and others' face from them, tUl the hour come for 
practically exterminatiiig and estinguishing them ! At bottom, 
it is the Poet's first gift, as it is all men's, that he have intellect 
enough. H3 will be a Poet if he have: a Poet in word; or 
failing that, perhaps still better, a Poet in act. Whether he 
write at all ; and if so, whether in prose or in verse, will depend 
on accidents : wlio knows on what extremely trivial accidents, — 
perhaps on his having had a singing-master, on his being taught 
to sing in his boyhood ! But the faculty which enables him to 
discern the inner heart of things, and the harmony that dwells 
there (for whatsoever exists has a harmony in the heart of it, or 
it would not hold together and exist), is not the result of habits 
or accidents, but the gift of Nature herself; the primary outfit 
for a Heroic Mtia in friiat sort soever. To tbs Poet, as Co every 
other, we say first of all, See. If you cannot do that, it is of no 
use to keep stringing rhymes logether, jingling sensibilities 
against each other, and name yourself a Poet ; there is no hope 
for you. If you can, there is, in prose or verse, in action or spec 
ulation, all manner of hope. The crabbed old Schoolmaster used 
to ask, when they brought him a new pupil, " But arc ye sure he's 
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not a dance ?" Why, really one migbt ask the same thing, in re- 
gard to every man proposed for whatsoever function ; and con- 
sider it 38 the one inijuiry needful : Are ye sure he's not a 
dunce ? There is, in this world, no other entirely fatal person. 

For, in fact, I say the degree of vision that dwells in a man, ia 
a correct measure of the man. If called to define Shakspeare's 
faculty, I should say superiority of Intellect, and think I had in- 
cluded all under that. What indeed are faculties V We talk of 
faculties as if they were distinct, things separable j as if a man 
had intellect, imagination, fency, &c., as lie has hands, feet, and 
arms. That is a capital error. Then again, we hear of a man's 
' intellectual nature,' and of his ' moral nature,' as if these again 
were divisible, and existed apart. Necessities of language do 
perhaps prescribe such forms of utterance ; we must speak, I am 
aware, in that way, if we are to speak at all. But words ought 
not to harden into things for us. It seems to me, our apprehen- 
sion of this matter is, for most part, radically falsified thereby. 
We ought to know withal, and to keep forever in mind, that these 
divisions are at bottom but names ; that man's spiritual nature, 
the vital Force which dwells in him, is essentially one and indivis- 
ible ; that what we call imagination, fancy, understandmg and so 
forth, are but different figures of the same Piwer if Insight all 
indissolubly connected with each other, physiognoraicallv rela 
ted ; that if we knew one of them, we might know all of them 
Morality itself, what we call the moral quality oi a man what 
is this but another side of the one vital Foice whereby he is 
and works ? All that a man does is physiognomical of him. 
you may see how a man would fight, by the way in which he sings ; 
his courage, or want of courage, is visible in the word he utters, 
in the opinion he has formed, no less than in the stroke he strikes. 
He is one ; and preaches the same Self abroad in all these ways. 

Without hands a man might have feet, and could still walk : 
but, consider it, — without morality, intellect were impossible for 
him ; a thoroughly immoral man could not know anything at all ! 
To know a thing, what we can call knowing, a man must first Ime 
the thing, sympathize with it : that ia, be virtuoudy related to it 
If he have not the justice to put down his own selfishness at every 
turn, the courage to stand by the dangei'ous-true at every turn 
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how shall lie know ? His -virtuea, all of them, will lie recorded in 
his knowledge. Nature with her truth remains to the bad, to the 
selfish and the pusillanimous, foreyer a sealed book: what such 
ean know of Nature is mean, superficial, small ; for the uses of 
the day merely. But does not the very Fox know something of 
Nature ? Esactly so : it knows where the geese lodge ! The 
human Keynard, very frequent everywhere in the world, what 
more does be know but this and the like of this 1 Nay, it should 
he considered too, that if the Pox had not a certain vulpine mo- 
ralU^, he could not even know where the geese were, or get at tha 
geese I If he spent his time in splenetic atrabiliar reflections on 
his own misery, his ill usage by Nature, Fortune and other Fosea, 
and so forth ; and had not courage, promptitude, practicality, and 
other suitable vulpine gifts and graoes, he would catch no geese. 
We may say of the Fox too, that his morality and insight are of 
fthe same dimensions, different faces of the same internal unity of 
vulpine life I — These things are worth stating, for the contrary of 
them atwthm fid ybltlpry tt time : 

what bmitat mdfit hyej y wn ndour 

will supply 

If I th f h t SI k p th g t t f Intel- 

lects, Ih dU ghmBtth more in 

Shaksp t 11 t tha w 1 y t n It wh t I call 

an unconscious intellect ; there is more virtue in it than he him- 
self is aware o£ Novalis beautifully remarks of him, that tliose 
Dramas of bis are Products of Nature too, deep as Nature her- 
self I find a great truth in this saying. Shakspeare's Art ia 
not Artifice ; the noblest worth of it is not there by plan or pre- 
contrivance. It grows up from the deeps of Nature, through 
this noble sincere soul, who is a voice of Nature. The latest gen- 
erations of men will find new meanings in Shakspeare, new elu- 
cidations of their own human being ; ' new harmonies with the 
' infinite structure of the Universe ; concurrences with later ideas, 
' afiinitios with the higher powers and senses of man.' This well 
deserves meditating. It is Nature's highest reward to a true 
simple great soul, that he get thus to be a part of herself. Such 
a man's works, whatsoever he with utmost conscious exertion and 
forethought shall accomplish, grow up withal itMconseiously, from 
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theuDknown desps in him: — as the oak-tree growa from the 
Earth's hosom, aa the mountaiDS and waters shape themaelvea ; 
with a symmetry grounded on Nature's own laws, conformahle to 
all Truth whatsoever. How much in Shakspeare lies hid ; his 
sorrows, his silent struggles known to himself ; much that was not 
known at all, not speakahle at all : like roots, like sap and 
forces working under ground I Speech is great ; but Silence ia 
greater. 

Withal the joyful tranquillity of this man is notable. I will not 
blame Dante for his misery : it is as battle without victory ; but 
true battle, — ^the first, indispensable thing. Yet I call Shak- 
speare greater than Dante, in that lie fought truly and did con- 
(juer. Doubt it not, he had his own sorrows ; those Sonwts of 
his will even testify expressly in what deep waters he had waded, 
aad swum struggling for his life ; — as what man like him ever 
failed to have to do ? It seems to me a heedless notion, our 
common one, that he sat like a bird on the bough ; and sang 
forth, free and off hand, never knowing the troubles of other 
men. Not so ; with no man is it so. How could a man travel 
forward from rustic deer-poaching to such tragedy-writing, and 
not fall in with sorrows by the way ? Or, still better, how 
could a man delineate a Hamiet, a Coriolanus, a Macbeth, bo 
many sufi'ering heroic hearts, if liis own heroic heart had never 
suffered ?— And now, in contrast with all this, observe his mirth- 
fuInesH, his genuine overflowing love of laughter ! You would 
say, in no point does he exaggerate but only in laughter. Fiery 
ol^urgations, words that pierce and burn, are to be found in 
Shakspeare ; yet he is always in measure here ; never what 
Johnson would remark as a specially 'good hater,' But his 
laughter seems to pour from him in floods ; he heaps all manner 
of ridiculous nicknames on the butt he is bantering, tumbles and 
tosses him in all sorts of horae-play ; you would say, roars and 
laughs. And then, if not always tiie finest, it is always a genial 
laughter. Not at mere weakness, at misery or poverty ; never. 
No man who can laugh, what we call laughing, will laugh at these 
things. It is some poor character only dedring to laugh, and 
have the credit of wit, that does so. Laughter means sympathy; 
good laughter is not ' the crackling of thorns under the pot' 
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Byen at stuplditj- and pretension this Shakspeare does not laugh 
otlierwise than genially. Dogberry and Verges tickle our very 
hearts; and we dismiss them coTered with explosions of laugh- 
ter : but we like the poor fellows only the better for our laugh- 
ing ; and Lope they will get on well there, and oontinue Presi- 
dents of the City-watch, — Such laughter, like sunshine on the 
deep sea, is very beautiful to me. 

We have no room to speak of Shakspearo's individual works ; 
though perhaps there is much still waiting to be said on that head. 
Had we, for instance, all hia Plays reviewed as Hwmkl, ia Wil- 
kdm Mdster, is I A thing which might, one day, be done, Au- 
gust WUhelm Schlegel lias a remark oa his Historical Plays, 
I&HTy Pifih and the others, which is worth remembering. He 
calls them a kind of National Epie. Marlborough, you recollect, 
said, he knew no English History but what he had learned from 
Shaispeare. There are really, if we look to it, few as memorable 
Histories. The great salient points are admirably seized ; all 
rounds itself off, into a kmd nf rhythmic coherence : it is, as 
Schlegel says, epu — as indeed all delineation by a great thinker 
will be. There are right beautiful things iu those Pieces, which 
indeed together torm one beautilul thing. That battle of Agin- 
court strikes me as one of the most perfect things, in its sort, we 
anywhere have of Shakspeares The description of the two 
hosts : the worn out, jaded English ; the dread hour, big with 
destiny, when the battle shall begin ; and then that deathless 
valour : " Ye good yeomen whose limbs were made in England I" 
There is a noble Patriotism in it,— far other than the 'indiffer- 
ence' yon sometimes hear ascribed to Shakspeare, A true En- 
glish heart breathei, calm and strong, through the whole busi- 
ness ; not boisterous, Drotrusive , all the better for that. There 
is a sound in it like the nag of steel. This man too had a right 
stroke in him, had it eome to that ! 

But I will say, of Shakspeare's works generally, that we have 
no full impress of him there ; even as full as we have of many 
men. His works are so many windows, through which we see a 
glimpse of the world that mas in him. All his works seem, com- 
paratively speaking, cursory, imperfect, written under cramping 
circumstances ; giving only here and there a note of the full ut- 
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terance of the man. Passages there are that eorae upon you like 
splendour out of Heaven ; bursts of radiance, illuminating the 
very heart of the thiug ; you say, " That ia true, spoken once and 
forever; wheresoever and whensoever there is an open human 
soul, that will bo recognised as true'" Such bursts, however, 
make us feel that the surrounding matter is not radiant ; that it 
is, in part, temporary, conventional. Aias, Shaltspeare had to 
write for the Globe Playhouse ■. his great soul had to crush itself, 
as it could, into that and no other mould. It was with him, then' 
as It is with us all. No man works save under conditions. The 
Bculptor cannot set his own free Thought before us; but his 
Thought as he could translate it into the stone that was given, 
with the tools that were given. Di^ecta membra are al! that we 
find of any Poet, or of any man. 

Whoever looks intelligently at this Shaltspeare may recognise 
that he too was a Prophet, in his way ; of an insight analogous to 
the Prophetic, though he took it up in another strain. Nature 
seemed to this man also divine ; wsspeakable, deep as Tophet, 
high aa Heaven: 'We are such stuff as Dreams are made of !' 
That scroll in Westminster Abbey, which few read with under- 
standing, is of the depth of any Seer. Uut the man sang ; did 
not preach, except musically. We called Dante the meiodlouj 
Priest of Middle-Age Catholicism, May we not call Shakspeaw 
the still more melodious Priest of a true Catholicism, the ' Uni 
versal Church' of the Future and of all times ? No narrow su 
perstition, harsh asceticism, intolerance, fanatical fierceness oj 
perversion : a Revelation, so far as it goes, that such a thousand 
fold hidden beauty and divineness dwells in all Nature ; whict 
let all men worship as they can ! We may say without offence 
that there rises a kind of universal Psalm out of this Shakspeare 
too ; not unfit to make itself heard among the still more sacreiJ 
Psalms, Not in disharmony with these, if we understood them 
but in unison !^ — I cannot call this Shakspeare a ' Sceptic,' as 
some do; his indifference to the creeds and theological quarrel? 
of his time misleading them. No : neither unpatriotic, though 
he says little about his Patriotism ; nor sceptic, though he says 
little about his Faith. Such ' indifference ' was the fruit of hia 
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greatness withal : his whole heart was in his own grand sphere of 
worship (we may call it such) ; these other controversies, vitally 
important to otiier men, were not vital to him. 

But call it worship, call it what you will, is it not a. right glo- 
rious thing, and set of things, this that Shakspeare has brought 
us ? For myself, I feel that there is actually a kind of saered- 
ness in the fact of such a mau being sent into this Earth. Is he 

not an eye to us all a blessed hcai en sent Brmger of Liglit 5 

And, at bottom, wa^ it not perhips tar better thit thw Shak 
epeare, every way an uncons:,ious man was con-:noai of no Hea 
venly message? He did not feel like Mahomet, because he 
saw into those internal Splendours that he specially was the 
'Prophet of God:' and was he not greiter than Mahomet in that? 
Greater ; and also, if we compute strictly, as we did in Dante'fl 
ease, more auccessftil. It was intrinsically an error that notion 
of Mahomet's, of his supreme Prophethood ; and has come down 
to us inextricably involved in error to this day ; dragging along 
with it such a coil of fables, impurities, intolerances, as makes it 
a questionable step for me here and now to say, as I have done 
that Mahomet was a true Speaker at all, and not rather an ambi- 
tious charlatan, perversity and simulacrum, no Speaker, but a 
Uabbier ! Even in Arabia, as I compute, Mahomet will have ex- 
hausted himself and become obsolete, while this Shatspeare, this 
Dante may be still young; — while this Shakspeare may still pre- 
tend to be a Priest of Mankind, of Arabia as of other places, for 
UDlimited periods to come ! Compared witt any speaker or 
singer one knows, even with .Sschylus or Homer, why should he 
not, for veracity and universality, last like them ? He is siricfre 
as they ; reaches deep down like them, to the universal and pe- 
rennial. But as for Mahomet, I think it had been better for him 
not to be so conscious ! Alas, poor Mahomet ; all that he was 
conscious of was a mere error ; a futility and triviality, — as indeed 
such ever is. The truly great in him too was the unconscious i 
that he was a wild Arab lion of the desert, and did speak out 
with that ^reat thunder-voice of his, not by words which he 
thought Xa be great, but by actions, by feelings, by a history which 
were great ! His Koran has become a stupid piece of prolix ab- 
surdity ; we do not believe, like him, that God wrote that ' 
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Tte Greiit Man here too, as always, is a Force of Natnre ; what- 
soever is truly great in him springs up from the HMrtioiAate 



"Well ; this is our poor Warwickshire Peasant, wiio rose to be 
Manager of a Playhouse, so that he eould live without hegging; 
whom the Earl of Southampton cast some kind glances qa ; 
whom Sir Thomas Lucy, many thanks to him, was for sending to 
the Treadmill! We did not account him a god, like Odin, 
while he dwelt with us ; on which point there were much to be 
said. But I wiD say rather, or repeat : In spite of the sad state 
Hero-worship now lies in, consider what this Shakapeare has ac- 
tually become among ua. Which Englishman we ever made, in 
this land of ours, which million of Englishmen, would we not 
give up rather than the Stratford Feasant? There is no regi- 
ment of highest Dignitaries that we would aell him for. He is 
the grandest thing we have yet done. Eor our honour among 
foreign nations, as an ornament to our English Household, what 
item is there that we would not surrender rather than him? 
Consider now, if they aaked us, Will you give up your Indian Em- 
pire or your Shakspeare, you English ; never have had any Indian 
Empire, or never have had any Shakspeare? Really it were a 
grave question. Official persons would answer doubtless in official 
language ; but we, for our part too, should not we be forced to an- 
swer : Indian Empire, or no Indian Empire ; we cannot do with- 
out Shakspeare ! Indian Empire will go, at any rate, some day ; 
but this Shakapeare does not go, he lasts forever with us ; we can- 
not give up our Shakspeare ! 

Nay, apart from spiritualities ; and considering him, merely as 
a real, marketable, tangibly useful possession. England, before 
long, this Island of ours, will hold but a small fraction of the 
English: in America, io New Holland, east and west to the 
very Antipodes, there will be a Sasondom covering great spaces 
of the Cflobe. And now, what is it that can keep all these to- 
gether into virtually one Nation, so that they do not fall out and 
fight, but live at peace, in brotherlike intercourse, he.ping one 
another? This is justly regarded as the greatest practical prob- 
lem, the thing all manner of sovereignties and governments aro 
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here to accomplish ; what is it that will aecompiiali this ! Acts 
of Parliament, administrative prime-ministers cannot. America 
is parted from us, bo far as Parliament could part it. Call it not 
fantastic, for there is muot reality in it : Here, I say, is an En- 
glish King, whom no time or chance. Parliament or combination 
of Parliaments, can dethrone! This King Shatapeare, does not 
he shine, in crowned sovereignty, over us all, as the noblest, 
gentlest, yet strongest of rallying signs ; indestructibie ; really 
more valuable in that point of view, than any other means or ap- 
pliance whatsoever ? We can fancy him as radiant aloft over all 
the Nations of Englishmen, a thousand years hence. Prom Par- 
amatta, from New York, wheresoever, under what sort of Parish- 
Constable soever, English men and women are, they will say to 
. one another : " Yes, this Shakspeare is ours ; we produced him, 
we speak and think by him ; we are of one blood and kind with 
him." The most common-sense politician too, if he pleases, may 
think of that. 

Yes, truly, it is a great thing for a Nation that it get an ar- 
ticulate voice ; that it produce a man who will speak forth me- 
lodiously what the heart of it means! Italy, for example, poor 
Italy lies dismembered, scattered asunder, not appearing in any 
protocol or treaty as a unity at all ; yet the noble Italy is actually 
one: Italy produced its Dante; Italy can speak! The Czar of 
ill V\i.ft "^ttSsm, lift i& ^tsftagj-^ii^t %& ta^iij 'ojcjoiie'is, Coasae'Ks 
aad Gaouotts *, a.ad doas a gTeivt fes^t m kwpmg sMct a tract oS 
Earth politically together; but he cannot yet speak. Some- 
thing great in him, but it is a dumb greatness He has had no 
voice of gonlns, to be heard of all men and times. He must 
Jearn to speak He is a great dumb monster liitherto. His can- 
nons and Cossacks will all have rusted into nonentity, while that 
Dante's voice is still audible. The Nation that has a Dante is 
bound together as no dumb Russia can be. — We must here end 
what we had to say of the Hero-Feet. 
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Our present discourse is to be of the Great Man as Priest. 
We have repeatedly endeavoured to explain that all sorts of 
Heroes are intrinsically of the same material; that given a, 
great soul, open to the Divine Significance of Life, then there is 
given a man fit to Bpeak of this, to sing of this, to fight and work 
for this, in a great, victorious, enduring manner ; there is given 
a Hero,— the outward shape of whom will depend on the time 
and the environment he finds himself in The Piiest too, as I 
underst*nd it, is a kind of Prophet ; in him h,o there it required 
to be a light of inspiration, as we must name it He presides 
over the worship of tlie people ; is the Uniter of them with the 
Unseen Holy. He is the spiritual Captain oi the people as 
the Prophet is their spiritual King with mjny captami he 
guides them heavenward, by wise guidance thrjugh this Earth 
and its work. The ideal of him is, that he too be what we can 
call a voice from the unseen Heaven , interpreting, even as the 
Prophet did, and in a more familiar manner nnfolding the same to 
men. The unseen Heaven,— the ' open secret of the Universe,' 
which so few have an eye for ! He is the Prophet shorn of his 
more awful splendour ; burning with mild equable radiance, as 
the enlightener of daily life. This, I say, is the ideal of a Priest, 
So in old times ; so ia these, and in all times. One knows very 
well that, in reducing ideals to practice, great latitude of toler- 
ance ifl needful ; very great. But a Priest who is not this at 
all, who does not any longer aim or try to be this, is a character 

of whom we had rather not speak in this place. 

Luther an^J Knos were by espress vocation Priests, and did 
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faithfuliy perform that function in ita comiaon sense. Yet it 
will suit U3 better here to consicler tbom ohiefly in their historical 
character, rather as Reformers than Prieats. There iiave beea 
other Frieste perhaps equally notable, in calmer times, for doing 
foithfully the office of a Leader of Worship ; bringing down, by 
faithful heroism in that kind, a light from Heaven into tlie daily 
life of their people; leading them forward, aa under God'a 
guidance, in the way wherein they were to go. But when thia 
same woa/ was a rough one, of battle, confusion and danger, the 
spiritual Captain who led through that, becomes, especially to na 
who live under the fruit of his leading, more notable than any 
other. He is the wiofitrjng and haUTiug Prmt; who led Ma 
people, not to ijuiet faithful labour as in smooth times, but to 
faithful valorous conflict, in times all violent, dismembered i a 
more perilous service, a more memorable one, be it higher or not. 
These two men we will account our best Priests, inasmuch as 
they were our best Reformers. Nay I may ask, la not every 
true Reformer, by the nature of him, a Priest first of all? He 
appeals to Heaven's invisible jastice against Earth's visible force ; 
knows that it, the invisible, is strong and alone strong. He is a 
believer in the divine truth of things ; a seer, seeing through the 
shews of things ; a worshipper, in one way or the otber, of the 
divine truth of things : a Priest, that is. If he be not first a 
Priest, he wiU never be good for mncli as a Reformer. 

Thus then, as wo have soon Grreat Men, in varioue situations, 
building up Religions, heroic Forms of human Esistence in this 
world. Theories of Life worthy to be sung by a Dante, Practices 
of Life by a Shakspeare, — we are now to see the reverse process; 
which also is necessary, which also may be carried on in the Heroic 
manner. Curious how this should be necessary; yet necessary 
it is. The mild shining of the Poet's light Las to give place to 
the fierce lightning of the Reformer : unfortunately the Refor- 
mer too is & personage that cannot fail in History ! The Poet 
indeed, with his mildness, what is he but the product and ulti- 
mate adjustment of Reform, or Prophecy, with its fierceness t 
No wild Saint Pominics and Thebaid Eremites, there had been 
no melodious Dante ; rough Practical Endeavour, Scandinavian 
asd other, from Odin to Walter Raleigh, from tllfila to Cran- 
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mer, enabled Shakspeare to speak. Nay the finished Poet, I 
remark aumetimes, is a symptom that his epocli itself has re.icLed 
perfection and is finished ; that before long there will be a new 
epoch, new Keformers needed. 

Doubtless it were finer, could we go along always in the waj 
of musir , be tamed and taught by our Poets, as the rude crea- 
tures were by their Orpheus of old. Or failing this rhythmic 
musieai way, how good wore it could we get so much as into the 
eqvabh waj ; I mean, if ■peaceable Priests, reforming from day to 
day, would always suffice ua 1 But it is not so ; even this latter 
has not jet been realised. Alas, the battling Reformer too is. 
from time to time, a needful and inevitable phenomenon. Ob- 
structions are ne^er wanting ; tho very things that were once 
indispensable furtherances become obstructions ; and need to be 
shaken off, and left behind us, — a business often of enormous 
difficulty. It is notable enough, surely, Low a Theorem or 
spiritual Representation, so we may call it, which once took-in 
the whole Universe, and was completely satisfactory in all parts 
of it to the highly discursive acute intellect of Dante, one of the 
greatest in the world, — had iu the course of another century 
become dubitable to common intellects ; become deniable ; and 
is now, to every one of us, flatly incredible, obsolete as Odin's 
Theorem! To Dante, human Existence, and God's ways with 
men, were all well represented by those MaMialges, Purgaiorios ; 
to Luther not well. How was this ? Why could not Dante's 
Catholicism continue ; but Luther's Protestantism must aeeda 
follow ? Alas, notbing will amtirme. 

I do not make much of ' Progress of the Species,' as handled 
in these times of ours ; nor do I think you would care to hear 
much about it. The talk on that subject is too often of the most 
ostravagant, confused sort. Yet I may say, the fact itself seems 
certain enough ; nay we can trace out the inevitable necessity of 
it in the nature of things. Every man, as I have stated some- 
where, is not only a learner but a doer ; he learns with the mind 
given him what has been ; but with the same mind he discovers 
farther, he invents and devises somewhat of his own. Absolute- 
ly without originality there is no man. No man whatever be- 
lieves, or PAn believe, exactly what his grand&ther believed : h< 
6- 
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enlarges somewhat, by fresh discoTery, his view of the Universe, 
and consequently his Theorem of the Universe,— which is an 
mfinite Universe, and can never bo embraced wholly or finally by 
any view or Theorem, in any eonceivablo enlargement : he en- 
larges somewhat, I aay ; finds somewhat that was credible to his 
grandfather incredible to him, false to him, inconsistent with 
some new thing he has discovered or observed. It is the history 
of every man ; and in the history of Mankind we see it summed 
up into great historical amounts,— re volntions, new epochs, 
Dante's Mountain of Purgatory does noi stand 'in the ocean of 
the other Hemisphere,' when Columbus has once saOed thither ! 
Men find no such thing extant in the other Hemisphere, It is 
not there. It must cease to be believed to bo there. So with all 
beUefs whatsoever in this world,— all Systems of Belief, and 
Systems of Practice that spring from these. 

If me add now the melancholy fact that when Belief waxes un- 
certain. Practice too becomes unsound, and errors, injustices and 
miseries everywhere more and more prevail, we shall see material 
enough for revolution. At all turns, a man who will do faith- 
fully, needs to believe firmly. If he have to ask at every turn 
the world's sufi'rage, if he cannot dispense with the world's suf- 
frage, and n.ake his own suffrage serve, he is a poor eye-servant: 
the work committed to him will bo misdone. Every such man 
is a daily contributor to the inevitable downfall. Whatsoever 
work he does, dishonestly, with an eye to the outward look of it, 
is a new offence, parent of new misery to somebody or otlier. 
Offences accumulate till they become insupportable; and are 
then violently burst through, cleared off as by explosion. Dante's 
sublime Catholicism, incredible now in theory, and defaced stUl 
worse by faithless, doubting and dishonest practice, has to be 
torn asunder by a Luther ; Shakspeare's noble Feudalism, as 
beautiful as it once looked and was, has to end in a French Re- 
volution. The accumulation of offences is, as we say, too liter- 
ally exploded, blasted asunder volcanically; and there are long 
troublous periods, before matters come to a settlement again. 

Surely it were mournful enough to look only at this face of 
the matter, and find in all human opinions and arraugementa 
merely the fact that they were uncertain, temporary, subject to 
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the law of death I At bottom, it is not so ; all death, hero too 
we find, is but of the body, not of the essence or Mnl ; all de- 
struction, hj violent reyolution or howsoever it he, is but new 
creation on a wider scale. Odinism waa Valour; Chriatianiam 
was Humility, a nobler kiud of Valour. No thought that over 
dwelt honestly as true in the heart of man but was an honest in- 
sight into God's truth on man's part, and has an essential truth 
in it which endures through all changes, an everlasting posses- 
sion for us all. And, on the other hand, what a melancholy no- 
tion is that, which has to represent all men, in all countries and 
times except our own, as having spent their life in blind con- 
demnable error, mere lost pagans, Scandinavians, Mahometans, 
only that we might have the true ultimate knowledge ! All g»- 
neratioiis of men were lost and wrong, only that this present 
little section of a generation might be saved and right. They all 
marched forward there, all generations since the beginning of the 
world, like the Russian soldiers into the diteh of Schweidnita 
Fort, only to fill up the ditch with their dead bodies, that 
we might march over and take the place! It ia an incredible 
hypothesis. 

Such incredible hypothesis we have seen maintained with 
fierce emphasis ; and this or the other poor individual man, with 
his sect of individual men, marching as over the dead bodies of 
all men, towards sure victory : but wlien he too with bis hypo 
thesis and ultimate infallible credo, sank into the ditch, and be- 
came a dead body, what was to be said ? — Withal, it is an impor- 
tant fact in the nature of man, that he tenda to reckon his own 
insight as final, and goes upon it as such. He will always do it, 
I suppose, in one or the other way; but it must be in some 
wider, wiser way than this. Are not all true men that live, or 
that ever lived, soldiers cf the same army ; enlisted, under Hea- 
ven's captaiocy, to do battle against the same enemy, the empire 
of Darkness and Wrong? Why should we misknow one another, 
fight not against the enemy but against ourselves, from mere dif- 
ference of uniform ? All uniforms shall be good, so they hold in 
them true valiant men. All fashions of arms, the Arab turban 
and swift soimetar, Thor's strong hammer smiting down Jotuns. 
shall bo welcome, Luther's battle-voice, Dante's march-melodj 
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all genuine things are with us, not against us. We arc all under 
one Captain, soldiers of the same Lost,— Let ua now look a little 
at this Luther's fighting ; what kind of battle it was, and how ho 
comported himself in it. Luther too was of our spiritual Heroes ; 
a Prophet to his country and time. 

As introductory to the whole, a remark about Idolatry will per- 
haps be in place here. One of Mahomet's eharacteriaties, which 
indeed belongs to all Prophets, is unlimited implacable zeal 
against Idolatry. It is the grajid theme of Prophets ; Idolatry, 
the worshipping of dead Idols as the DiTinity, is a thing they 
cannot away with, but have to denounce continually, and brand 
with inexpiable reprobation ; it is the chief of all the sins they 
see done under the sun. This is worth noting. We will not en- 
ter here into the theological question about Idolatry. Idle is 
Eiddon, a thing seen, a symbol- It is not God, but a Symbol of 
God ; and perhaps one may question whether any the most be- 
nighted mortal ever took it for more than a Symbol. I fancy, he 
did not think that the poor image his own hands had made w«s 
God ; but that God was emblemed by it, that God was in it some 
way or otlier. And now in this sense, one may ask, Is not all 
worship whatsoever a worship by Symbols, by dikla, or things 
seen? Whether seen, rendered visible as an image or picture to 
the bodily eye ; or visible only to the inward eye, to the imagina- 
tion, to the intellect : this makes a superficial, but no substantial 
difi'erenee. It is stil! a Thing Seen, significant of God ; an Idol. 
The most rigorous Puritan has his Confession of Faith, and in- 
tellectual Kepresentation of Divine things, and worships thereby; 
thereby is worship first made possible for him. All creeds, litur- 
gies, religions forms, conceptions that fitly invest religious feelings, 
are in this sense ddda, things seen. All worship whatsoever 
must proceed by Symbols, by Idols : — we may say all Idolatry 
is comparative, and the worst Idolatry is only tnore idolatrons. 

Where then lies the evil of it? Some fatal evil must lie in it, 
or earnest prophetic men would not on all hands so reprobate it. 
Why is Idolatry so hateful to Prophets 1 It seems to me as if 
in the worship of those poor wooden symbols, the thing that had 
chiefly provoked the Prophet, and filled his inmost soul with in 
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digDa,tioa and aversion, was not osactly what suggested itself to 
Ills own thought, and oame out of him in words to others, as tlia 
thing. The rudest heathen that worshipped Canopua, or the 
Cabaah Blaok Stone, he, aa we saw, was superior to the horse 
that worshipped nothing at all ! Nay there was a kind of last- 
iug merit in that poor aet of his ; analogous to what is still mer- 
itorious in Poets ; recognition of a certain endless divine beauty 
and significance in stars and all natural objects whatsoever. 
Why should the Prophet bo mercilessly condemn him ? The 
jioorest mortal worshipping his Fetish, while his heart is full of 
it, may be an object of pity, of contempt and avoidance, if you 
will; but cannot surely be aa object of hatred. Let his heart 
be honestly full of it, the whole space of his dark narrow mind 
illuminated thereby ; in one word let him entirely believe in his 
Fetish,- — it will then be, I should say, if not well with him, yet as 
well as it can readily be made to be, and you will leave bim 
alone, unmolested there. 

But here enters the fatal circumstance of Idolatry, that, in the 
era of the Prophets, no roan's mind is any longer honestly filled 
with his Idol, or Symbol. Before the Prophet can arise who, 
seeing through it, knows it to be mere wood, many men must 
have begun dimly to doubt that it was little more. Condemnable 
Idolatry is insincere Idolatrj. Doubt has eaten out the heart of 
it : a human soul is seen cliDging spasmodically to an Ark of the 
Covenant, which it half-feels now to have become a Phantasm. 
This is one of the balefuleat sights. Souls are no longei filled 
with their Fetish ; but only pretend to be filled, and would fain 
make themselves feel that they are filled, " You do not believe," 
said Coleridge ; "you only believe that you believe." It is the 
final scene in all kinds of Worship and Symbolism ; the sure 
symptom that death is now nigh. It is equivalent to what we 
call Formulism, aad Worship of Formulas, in these days of ours. 
No more immoral act can be done by a human creature ; for it ia 
the beginning of all immorality, or rather it is the impossibility 
henceforth of any morality whatsoever ; the innermost moral 
soul is paralyzed thereby, cast into fatal magnetic sleep I Men 
are no longer sincere men. I do not wonder that the earnest 
i this, brands it, prosecutes it with ineitinguish 
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lUe „omon. He and il, .11 g„d .„d if, ,„ ,t death-feud. 
BkioeaK, Idoktr, i, CaM, .nd even what one ma, ell Sincere- 
tant. Sincere-Oant : that is worth thinking of! Every sort of 
Worship ends with thi. phasis.— I find Luther to have heen a 
Breaker of Idols, no less than an, other Prophet. The wooden 
gods of the Koreish, made of tlmher and hees'-wax were not 
more hateful to Mahomet than Tetzel's Pardons of Sin made of 
sheepskin and ink, wore to luther. Il 1, the property of ever, 
llero, in ever, time, in ever, plaee and situation, that he eome 
back to reaht,; that he .land, upon things, and not shews of 
things. According as ho loves, and venerate., articulatel, or 
with deep .peechles. thought, the awful realities of things bo 
win the hollow .hew. of thing., however regular, decoron. ac- 
credited h, Koreishes or Conclaves, he intoleraU. and detest- 
able to him. Protestantism too 1. the work of a Prophet : the 
prophet-work of that siiteenth centur,. The «r.t stroke of 
honest demolition to an aneicnt thing grown false and Idolatrous - 
preparator, afar off to a new thing, which shall he trie, and 
anlhentieally divine I — 

At fr.t view It might seem as if P te t nt m w I 1, 

destructive to this thai we call Hero » h p and p nt a 
the basis of all possible good, religio If na k nd 

One often hear, it said that Prote ta t n nt d da w 
era, radleall, different from any the w Id h d If 

the aof 'private judgment,' a. th all t Bjtl It 

a a n t the Pope, ever, man became h wn P p 1 I a t 

am ng ther things, that he must nev t t p p 

tualH o-captain, anymore! Wher by t p tual un n 

ail h e a by and subordination among m h n f th a m 
P ss 1 1 1,! So we hear it sald-N w I d n t d n, th t 
Protestantism was a revolt against sp t 1 t P o 

and much else, ^ay I will grant th En 1 h Pu ta 
volt against earthly sovereignties, was th nd t f t h t 

the enormous French Kevolution itaelEmtk t.llM m<^. ^^1%. 
by aU sovereignties earthly and spiritual were, as might seem 
aboUshed or made sure of abolition. Protestantism is the grand 
root from which our whole subsequent European History 
branches out. For the spiritual will always body itself forth ir 
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tlie temporal Listory of men ; the spiritual is the beginning of 
the temporal. And now, sure enough, the crj is everywhere for 
Lihertj and Equality, Independence and 80 forth ; instead of 
Kings, Ballot-boxes and Electoral suffrages: it seems made out 
tliat any Hero-sovereign, or loyal obedience of men to a man, in 
things temporal or things spirituai, has passed away forever from 
the world, 1 should despair of the world altogether, if so. One 
of my deepest convictions is that it is not so. Without soTereigns, 
true sovereigns, temporal and spiritual, I see nothing possible 
but an anarchy ; the hatefulest of things. But I find Protestant- 
ism, whatever anarchic democracy it haye produced, to be the 
beginning of new genuine sovereignty and order. I find it to 
be a revolt against /ute sovereigns ; the painful but indispensable 
first preparative for true BoTereigns getting place among ua! 
This is worth explaining a little. 

Let us remark, therefore, in the first place, that this of 'pri- 
vate judgment' is, at bottom, not a new thing in the world, but 
on\y new at l\ial epoeii o£ Ite -wotIA. Ibeie la notliiTig generi- 
eally new or peculiar in the Reformation ; it was a return to 
Truth and Eeality in opposition to Falsehood and Semblance, as 
all kinds of Improvement and genuine Teaching are and have 
been. Liberty of private judgment, if he will consider it, must 
at aU times have existed in the world. Dante had not put out 
his eyes, or tied shackles on himself; he was at home in that 
Catholicism of his, a iree-seeing soul in it, — if many a poor 
Ilogstraten, TeUel, and Dr. Eck had now become slaves in it 
Liberty of judgment? No iron chain, or outward force of any 
kind, could ever compel the soul of a man to believe or to disbe- 
lieve : it is his own indefeasible light, that judgment of his ; lie 
will reign and believe there by the graee of God alone ! The 
sorriest sophistical Bellarmine, preaching sightless faith and pas- 
sive obedience, must first, by some kind of conviction, have abdi 
cated his right to be convinced. His ' private judgment' indica 
ted that, as the advisablest step he could take. The right of pri- 
vate judgment will subsist, in full force, wherever true men sub- 
sist. A true man believes with his whole judgment, with all the 
illumination and discernment that is in Vim, anl lias always sc 
believed, A false man, only struggling to ' believe that ho be- 
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hevea,' wiU naturally manage it in some other way. ProtestaDt- 
ism said to this latter, Woe! and to the former, Well done ! At 
bottom it was no now saying ; it was a return to all old sayings 
that ever had been said. Be genuine, be sincere: that was, 
once more, the meaning of it. Mahomet believed with hia 
wliole mind ; Odin with his whole niind,--he, and all true Fol- 
lowers of Odinism. They, by their private judgment, had 
' judged' — so. 

And now I venture to assert, that the exercise of private judg- 
ment, faithfuUy gone about, does by no means necessarily end in 
selfish independence, isolation ; but rather ends necessarily in the 
opposite of that- It is not honest inijuiry that maies anarchy ; 
but it is error, insincerity, half-belief, and untruth that makes it. 
A man protesting against error is on the way towards uniting 
himself with all men that believe in truth. There is no commu- 
nion possible among men who believe only in hearsays. The 
heart of each is lying dead ; has no power of sympathy even with 
thingsf~t,r he would believe them and not hearsays. No sympa- 
thy even with things ; how much less with hia fellow-men I He 
cannot unite with men ; he is an anarchic man. Only in a world 
of sincere men is unity possible ;— and there, in the long-run^ it 
is as good as certain. 

For observe one thing, a thing too often left out of view, or 
rather altogether lost sight of in this controversy: That it is not 
necessary a man should himself have discmered the truth he is to 
believe in, and never so sincerdy to beUeve in, A Great Man, we 
said, was always sincere, as the first condition of him. But a man 
need not be great in order to be sincere ; that is not the necessity of 
Nature and all Time, but only of certain corrupt unfortunate epochs 
of Time. A man can believe, and make his own, in the most genu- 
ine way, what he has received from another ;— and with boundless 
gratitude to that other ! The merit oi onginality is not novelty; 
it is sincerity. The believing man is the original man ; whatsoever 
he believes, he believes it for himself, not for another. Every son 
of Adam can become a sincere man, an original man, in this sense ; 
no mortal is doomed to be an insincere man. Whole ages, what 
we call ages of Faith, are original,-.all men In them, or the most 
of men in them, sincere. These are the great and fruitful ages ; 
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every worker, in all spheres, ia a worker not on semblance but 
on substance ; every work issues in a result ; the general sum of 
such work is great ; for all of it, as genuine, tends towards one 
goal ; all of it is additive, none of it subtraetive. There is true 
union, true kingship, loyaity, all true and blessed things, so far 
as the poor Earth can produce blessedness for men. Hero-wor- 
ship t Ah me, that a man be self suhsiatent, original, true, or 
what we call it, is suielj the farthest in the world from indis- 
posing him to reverence and believe other men's truth ! It only 
disposes, necessitates and invincibly compels him to (disbelieve 
other men's dead formulas, hearsays and untruths. A man 
embraces truth with his eyes open, and because his eyes are 
open : does he need to shut them before he can love his Teacher 
of truth 1 Ho alone can love, with a right gratitude and genu- 
ine loyalty of soul, the Hcro-Toacber who has delivered him oat 
of darkness into light. Is not such a one a true Hero, and Ser- 
pent-queller ; worthy of alt reverence I The black monster, 
Falsehood, our one enemy in this world, lies prostrate by his val- 
our : it was he that conquered the world for us ! — See, accord- 
ingly, was not Luther himself reverenced as a true Pope, or 
Spiritual Father, being verily such? Napoleon, from amid 
boundless revolt of Sansculottism, became a King. Hero-worship 
never dies, nor can die. Loyalty and Sovereignty are everlasting 
in the world : — and there is this in thorn, that they are grounded 
not on garnitures and semblances, but on realities and sincerities. 
Not by shutting your eyes, your ' private judgment ;' no, but by 
opening them, and by having something to see ! Luther's mes- 
sage was deposition and abolition to all false Popes and Poten- 
tates, but life and strength, though afar off, to new genuine ones. 
All this of Liberty and Equality, Electoral suffrages. Inde- 
pendence and so forth, we will take therefore, to be a temporary 
phenomenon, by no means a final one. Though likely to last 
a long time, with sad enough embroilments for us all, we must 
welcome it, as the penalty of sins that are past, the pledge of in- 
estimable benefits that are coming. In all ways, it behoved men 
to quit simulacra and return to fact ; cost what it might, that did 
behove to be done. With spurious Popes, and Believers having 
no private judgment, — quacks pretending to command over 
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dupes,— wliat can you do ? Misery and mischief only. You 
cannot make an association out of insincere men ; you cannot 
build an edifice except by plummet and level,— at rj^Ai-angles to 
one another I In all this wild revolutionary work, from Protes- 
tantism downwards, I see the blessedest result preparing itself; 
not abolition of Hero-worship, but rather what I would call a 
whole world of Heroes. If Hero mean sincere man, why may 
not every one of us he a Hero? A world all sincere, a believing 
world; the like has been ; the like will again be, — cannot help 
being. That were the right sort of Worshippers for Heroes : 
never could the truly Better be so reverenced as where all were 
True and Good ! — But we must hasten to Luther and his Life. 

Luther's birthplace was Eisleben in Saxony , he came into the 
world there on the lOth of November, 1483. It was an accident 
that gave this honour to Eisleben. His parents, poor mine-la- 
bourers in a village of that region, named Mohra, had gone to 
the Eisleben Winter-Pair : in the tumult of this scene the Frau 
Luther was taken with travail, found refuge in some poor house 
tliere, and the boy she bore was named Martin Luther. 
Strange enough to reflect upon it. This poor Frau Luther, she 
had gone with her husband to make her small merchandlsings ; 
perhaps to sell the lock of yarn she had been spinning, to buy 
the small winter-necessaries for her narrow hut or household ; in 
the whole world, that day, there was not a more entirely unimport- 
ant looking pair of people tian this Miner and his Wife. And 
yet wiiat were all Emperors, Popes and Potentates, in compar- 
ison ? There was born here, once more, a Mighty Man ; whose 
light was to flame as the beacon over long centuries and epochs 
of the world ; the whole world and its history was waiting for 
this man. It is strange, it is great. It leads us back to another 
Birth-hour, in a stUl meaner environment, Eighteen Hundred 
years ago, — of which it is fit that we say nothing, that we think 
only in silence ; for what words are there I The Age of Miracles 
past 'I The Age of Miracles is forever here ! — 

I find it altogether suitable to Luther's function in this Earth, 
and doubtless wisely ordered to that end by the Providence pre- 
siding over him and us and all things, that he was bom poor, and 
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OrougLt up poor, one of the poorest of men. He had to beg, at 
the school-children in those times did ; singing for alma and 
bread, from door to door. Hardship, rigorous Necessity was the 
poor boy's companion ; no man nor no thing would put-on a false 
fiioe to flatter Martin Luther. Among things, not among the 
shews of things, had he to grow. A boy of rude figure, jet with 
weak health, with his large greedy soul, full of all faculty and 
sensibility, he suffered greatly. But it was his task to get ao- 
qnaiuted with realities^ and keep accjuainted with them, at what- 
ever cost : his task was to bring the whole world back to reality, 
for it had dwelt too long with semblance ! A youth nursed up 
in wintry whirlwinds, in desolate darkness and difficulty, that he 
may step forth at last from his stormy Scandinavia, strong as a 
true man, as a god : a Christian Odin, — a right Thor once more, 
with his thunder-hammer, to smite asunder ugly enough Jijiviiis 
and Giant -monsters I 

Perhaps the turning incident of his life, we may fancy, was 
that death of his friend Alexis, by lightning, at the gate of Er- 
furt. Luther had struggled up through boyhood, better and 
worse ; displaying in spite of all hindrances the largest intellect, 
eager to learn ; his father judging doubtless that ho might pro- 
mote himself in the worid, set him upon the study of Law. This 
was the path to rise ; Luther, with little will in it either way, 
had consented : he was now nineteen years of age Alexis and 
he had been to see the old Luther people at Mansfeldt ; were got 
back again near Erfurt, when a thunderstorm came on ; the bolt 
struck Alexis, he fell dead at Luther's feet What is this Life 
of ours 1 — gone in a moment, burnt up like a scroll, into the 
blank Eternity I What are all earthly preferments. Chancellor- 
ships, Kingships? They lie shrunk together — there! The 
Earth has opened on thorn ; in a moment they are not, and Eter- 
nity is. Luther, struck to the heart, determined to devote him- 
self to God, and God's service alone. In spite of all dissuasions 
from his father and Others, he beeame a Monk in the Augustine 
Convent at Erfurt. 

This was pre^ably the first light-point in the history of Luther, 
his purer will now first decisively uttering itself ; but, for the 
preseut, it was still as one light-point in an element all of dart- 
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neas. He says he was a pious mouk, ich bin, dn frtmmer Mtmch 
gewesen ; feithfully, painfully struggling to work out the truth 
of this high act of his ; but it was to little purpose. Hie misery 
had not lessened ; had rather, aa it were, increased into infini- 
tude. The drudgeries he had to do, as novice in his Convent, 
all sorts of slave-work, were not his grievance : the deep earnest 
soul of the man had fallen into all manner of \Aafik scruples, du- 
hitations ; he believed himself likely to die soon, and fer worse 
than die. One hears with a new interest for poor Luther that, 
at this time, ho lived iu terror of the unspeakable misery ; fan- 
cied that he was doomed to eternal reprohation. Was it not the 
humhle sincere nature of the man ? What was he, that he should 
he raised to Heaven ! He that had known only misery, and 
mean slavery ; the news was too blessed to he credible. It could 
not become clear to him how, by fasts, vigils, formalities and 
mass-work, a man's soul could be saved. He feU into the black- 
est wretchedness ; had to wander staggering as on the verge of 
bottomless Despair. 

It must have been a most blessed discovery, that of an old 
Latin Bible which he found in the Erfurt Library about this 
time. He had never seen tho Book before. It taught him an- 
other lesson than that of feists and vigils. A brother monk too 
of pious experience, was helpful. Luther learned now that a man 
was saved not by singing masses, but by the infinite grace of 
God : a more credible hypothesis. He gradually got himself 
founded, as on the roek. No wonder he should venerate the Bi- 
ble, which had brought this blessed help to him. He prized it 
as the Word of the Highest must be prized by such a man. He 
determined to hold by that ; as through life and to death he 
firmly did. 

This then is his delivoranoe from darkness, his final triumph 
over darkness, what we call his conversion ; for himself the most 
important of all epochs. That he should now grow daUy iu peace 
and clearness ; that, unfolding now the great talents and virtues 
implanted in him, he should rise to importance in his Convent, 
in his country, and be found more and more useful in all honest 
business of life, is a natural result. He was sent on missions by 
his Augustine Order, as a man of talent and fidelity fit to do 
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their business well : the izllector of Saxony, Friedrich, named the 
Wise, a truly wise and just prince, had cast his eye on him aa a 
valuable person ; made him Professor in his new University of 
Wittenberg, Preacher too at Wittenberg; in both which capaei- 
ties, as in all duties he did, this Luther, in the peaceable sphere 
was gaining more and more esteem with all good 



It was in his twenty-seventh year that he first saw Home ; be- 
ing sent thither, as I said, on mission from his Convent. Pope 
Julius tlie Second, and what was going on at Rome, must have 
filled the mind of Luther with amazement He had come as to 
the Sacred City, throne of God's Highpriost on Earth ; and he 
found it — what we know I Many thoughts it must have given 
the man ; many which we have no record of, which perhaps he 
did not himself know how to utter. This Rome, this scene of 
false priests, clothed not in the beauty o£ holiness, but in far 
other vesture, is false : but what is it to Luther ? A mean man 
he, how shall he reform a world ? That was far from hie thoughts. 
A humble, solitary man, why should he at all meddle with the 
world? It was the task of quite higher men than he. His busi- 
ness was to guide his own footsteps wisely through the world. 
Let him do his own obscure duty in it well ; the rest, horrible 
and dismal as it looks, is in God's hand, not in his. 

It is curious to reflect what might have been the issue, had 
Eoman Popery happened to pass this Luther by ; to go on in its 
great wasteful orbit, and not come athwart his little path, aud 
force him to assault it ! Conceivable enough that, in this case, 
ho might have held his peace about the abuses of Home ; left 
Providence, and God on high, to deal with them! A modest 
quiet man ; not prompt he to attack irreverently persons in au- 
thority. His clear ta,sk, as I say, was to do his own duty ; to 
walk wisely in this world of confused wickedness, and save his 
own soul alive. But the Roman High priesthood did come athwart 
him ; afer off at Wittenberg he, Luther, could not get lived in 
honesty for it ; he remonstrated, resisted, eame to extremity; was 
struck at, struck again, and so it came to wager of battle between 
them ! This la worth attending to, in Luther's history. Perhaps 
no man of so humble, peaceable a disposition ever filled the world 
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with contention. We cannot but see that he would hare loveCt 
privacy, ijuiet diligence in the shade ; that it was against his wiU 
he ever became a notoriety. Notoriety : what would that do for 
him ? The goal of his march through this world was the Infinita 
Heaven ; an indubitable goal for him : in a few years, he should 
either have attained that, or lost it forever \ We will say nothing 
^l aft, 1 V!i\Ti\, al 1\&\ sOrrowMest of tbeories, of its teing some 
meivfi stopltftepex grange, o5 \lie MpetiTiB Monk against die Do- 

ininiean, that first kindled the wrath of Luther, and produced the 
l*rolestant; Reformation. "We will say to the people who maJD- 
tain it, if indeed any such esist now : Get first into the sphere of 
thought by which it is so much as possible to judge of Luther, or 
of any man like Luther, otherwise than distractedly ; we may 
then begin arguing with jou. 

The Monk Tetzel, sent out carelessly in the way of trade, by 
Leo Tenth,— who merely wanted to raise a little money, and for 
the rest seems to have been a Pagan rather than a Christian, so 
far as he was anything,— arrived at Wittenberg, and drove his 
scandalous trade there. Luther's flock bought Indulgences ■ in 
the confessional of his Cliureh, people pleaded to him that they 
had already got their sins pardoned. Luther, if he would not be 
found wanting at his own post, a false sluggard and coward at 
the very centre of the little space of ground that was his own 
■KsA-Ki t«cer man''s,'naa to step fortb against Indulgences, an<] 
declare aloud that they were a futiiily and sorrowful mocliery, 
that no man's sins could he pardoned by them. It was the be- 
ginning of the whole Reformation. We know how it went ; for- 
ward from this first public challenge of Tetzel, on the last day of 
October 1517, through remonstrance and argument ;— spreading 
ever wider, rising ever higher ; till it became unquenchable, and 
enveloped all the world. Luther's heart's- desire was to have 
this grief and other griefs amended ; his thought was still fai 
otlier than that of introducing separation in the Church, or re 
volting against the Pope, Father of Christendom.— The eleganl 
Pagan Pope eared little about this Monk and his doctrines; 
wished, however, to hare done with the noise of him: jn a spac^ 
of some three years, having tried various softer methods, he 
thouglit good to end it by fire. He dooms the Monk's writing. 
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to be burnt by the hangman, and his body to be sent bound to 
Rome — probably for a similar purpose. It via" the way they 
had ended with Huas, with Jerome, the century btfore. A short 
argument, fire. Poor Husa : he came to that Constance Council, 
with all imaginable promises and safe-conducts ; an earnest, not 
rebellious kind of man : they laid him instantly in n stone dun- 
geon ' three feet wide, sis feet high, seven feet long;' barrU the 
true Toiee of him out of this world ; choked it in smoke and fire. 
That was not well done ! 

I, for one, pardon Luther for now altogether rCToItmg against 
the Pope, The elegant Pagan, by this lire decree of his, had 
kindled into noble just wrath the bravest heart thenh\ingin 
this world. The bravest, if also one of the humble'*t ])eaeea- 
blest ; it was now kindled. These words of mine, words ot truth 
and soberness, aiming iaithfully, as human inability would allow, 
to promote God's truth on Earth, and save men's souls, you, 
God's vicegerent on earth, answer them by the hangman and 
fire 'I You will bum me and them, for answer to the God's-mes- 
sage they strove to bring you? Yon are not God's vicegerent ; 
you are another's than his, I think ! I take your Bull, as an em- 
parchmented Lie, and burn it. You will do what yon see good 
nest : this is what I do. — It was on the tenth of December 1520, 
three years after the beginning of the business, that Luther 
' with a great concourse of people,' took this indignant step of 
burning the Pope's fire-decree 'at the Elster-Gate of Witten- 
berg.' Wittenberg looked on ' with shoutings ;' the whole world 
was looking on. The Pope should not have provoked that ' shout !' 
It was the shout of the awakening of nations. The quiet German 
heart, modest, patient of much, had at length got more thau it 
could bear. Formulism, Pagan Popism, and other Falsehood 
and corrupt Semblance had ruled long enough ; and here once 
more was a man found who durst tell all men that God's-world 
stood not on semblances but on realities ; that Life was a truth. 

At bottom, as was said above, we are to consider Luther as a 
Prophet Idol-breaker ; a bringer back of men to reality. It is 
the function of great men and teachers. Mahomet said, These 
idols of yours are wood ; you put wax and oil on them, the fliee 
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stick on them : they are not God, I tell yon, they are black 
wood ! Luther said to the Pope, This thing of yours that you 
call a Pardon of Sins, it is a hit of rag-paper with ink. It is 
nothing else ; it, and so much like it, is nothing else. God alone 
can pardon sins. Popeship, spiritual Fatherhood of God's Church, 
is that a vain semblance, of cloth and parchment? It is an aw- 
ful feet. God's Church is not a semblance, Heaven and Hell are 
not semhlances. I stand on this, since yoa drive me to it. 
Standing on this, I a poor German Monk am stronger than you 
all, I stand solitary, friendless but on God's Truth ; you with 
your tiaras, triple-hats, with your treasuries and armories, thun- 
ders spiritual and temporal, stand on the Devil's Lie, and are not 
so strong ! — 

The Diet of Worms, Luther's appearance there on the I7th 
of April 1521, maybe considered as the greatest scene in Modem 
European History ; the point, indeed, from which the whole sub- 
sequent history of civilization takes its rise. After multiplied 
negotiations, disputations, it had come to this. The young Em- 
peror Charles Fifth, witi all the Princes of Germany, Papai 
nuncios, dignitaries spiritual and temporal, are assembled there : 
Luther is to appear and answer for himself whether he will recant 
or not. The world's pomp and power sits there on this hand : on 
that, stands up for God's Truth, one man, the poor miner Hans 
Luther's Son. Friends had reminded him of Huse, advised him 
not to go ; he would not be advised. A large company of friends 
rode out to meet him, with still more earnest warnings ; he an- 
swered, " Were there as many Devils in Worms as there are roof- 
tiles, I would on." The people, on the morrow, as he went to 
the Hall of the Diet, crowded the windows and housetops, some 
of them calling out to him, in solemn words, not to recant: 

" Whosoever denieth me before men !" they cried to him as in 

a kind of solemn petition and adjuration. Was it not in reality 
our petition too, the petition of the whole world, lying in dark 
bondage of soul, paralysed under a black spectral Nightmare and 
triple-hatted Chimera, eaUing itself Father in God, and what 
not : " Free us ; it rests with thee ; desert us not !" Luther did 
not desert us. His speech, of two hours, distinguished itself by 
its respectful, wise and honest tone ; submissive to whatsoever 
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could lawfully claim suliiaiBsion, not eutmissive tfl any more than 
that. His writings, he said, were partly hia own, partly derived 
from the Word of God. Aa to what was his own, human infirm- 
ity entered into it | unguarded anger, blindness, many things 
doubtless, which it were a blessiog for him could he aholiali alto- 
gether. But aa to what stood on sound truth and the Word of 
God, he could not recant it. How could he? " Confute me," 
he concluded, " by proofs of Scripture, or else by plain just argu- 
ments : I cannot recant otherwise. For it is neither safe nor 
prudent to do aught against conscienoe. Here stand I ; I can 
do 110 other ; God assist me !" — It is, as we say, the greatest mo- 
ment in the Modern History of Men. English Puritanism, Eng- 
land and its Parliaments, Anierieas, and vast work these two 
centuries; FrencL. Revolution, Europe and its work everywhere 
at present : the germ of it all lay there ; had Luther in that mo- 
ment done other, it had all been otherwise ! The European 
World was asking him : Am I to sink ever lower into falsehood, 
stagnant putrescence, loathsome accursed death ; or, with what- 
ever paroiyam, to cast' the falsehoods out of me, and be cured 
and live?— 

Great wars, contentions, and disunion followed out of this Ee- 
formatioii ; which last down to our day, and are yet far from 
ended. Great talk and crimiuation has been made about these. 
They are lamentable, undeniable ; but after all, what has Luther 
or his cause to do with them 1 It seems strange reasoning to 
charge the Eoformation with all this. When Hercules turned 
the purifying river into King Augea'a stables, I have no doubt 
the confusion that resulted was considerable all around : but I 
think it was not Heroules's blame ; it was some other's blame 1 
The Reformation might bring what results it liked when it came, 
but the Reformation simply could not help coming. To all Popes 
-ivid Popes' advocates, expostulating, lamenting and accusing, the 
answer of the world is : Once for all, your Popehood has become 
untrue. No matter how good it was, how good you say it is, ne 
cannot believe it ; the light of our whole mind, given us to walk 
by from Heaven above, finds it henceforth a thing unbelievable. 
We will not believe it, we will not try to believe it, — we dare not I 
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The thing is untnm; we were traitors against the Giver of aU 
Truth, if we durst protend to think it true. Away with it ; let 
whatsoever likes come in the place of it ; with U we can have no 
farther trade ! — Luther and his Protestantism is not responsible 
for wars; the false Simulacra that forced him to protest, they are 
responsible, Luther did what every man that God has made has 
not only a right, but lies under the sacred duty, to do ; answered 
a Falsehood when it questioned him, Dost thou believe me? — 
— No I — At what cost soever, without counting of costs, tliis thing 
behoved to be done. Union, organisation spiritual and material, 
a far nobler than any Popedom or Feudalism in their truest days, 
1 never doubt, is comiug for the world ; sure to come. But on 
Pact alone, not on Semblance and Simulacrum, will it be able 
either to eomo, or to stand when come. With union grounded 
on falsehood, and ordering us to speak and act lies, we will not 
have anything to do. Peace ? A brutal lethargy is peaceable, 
the noisome grave is peaceable. We hope for a living peace, not 

And yet, in prizing justly the indispensable blessings of the 
New, let us not be unjust to the Old. The Old was true, if it no 
longer is. In Dante's days it needed no sophistry, selfblinding 
or other dishonesty, to get itself reckoned true. It was good 
then ; nay there is in the soul of it a deathless good. The cry 
of ' No Popery,' is foolish enough in these days. The specula- 
tion that Popery is on the increase, building new chapels and so 
forth, may pass for one of the idlest ever started. Very curious : 
to count up a few Popish chapels, listen to a few Protestant logio- 
choppings,— to much dull-droning drowsy inanity that still calla 
itself Protestant, and say ; See Protestantism is <kad ; Popism 
is more alive than it, will be alive after it ! — Drowsy inanitiefl, 
not a few, that call themselves Protestant are dead ; but Protest- 
anthm has not died yet, that I liear of! Protestantism, if we 
will look, has in these days produced its Goethe, its Napoleon ■ 
German Literature and the French Revolution ; rather consider- 
able signs of life ! Nay, at bottom, what else is alive but Protest- 
antism ? The life of most else that one meets is a galvanic on« 
merely,— not a pleasant, not a lasting sort of life 1 

Popery can build new chapels ; welcome to do bo, to all lengtha 
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Popery cannot come back, any more than Paganism can, — which 
also still lingers in some countries. But, indeed, it ia with thes# 
things, as with the ebbing of the sea : jou look at the waves oscil- 
lating hither, thither on the beach ; for m'umtes yon cannot tell 
bow it is going : look In half an bonr where it is,— look in half a 
century where your Popehood is 1 Alas, would there were no 
greater danger to our Europe than the poor old Pope's revival! 
Tlior may as soon try to revive.— And withal this oscillation has 
a meaning. The poor old Popehood will not die away entirely, as 
Thor has done, for some time yet ; nor ought it. We may say, 
the Old never dies till this happen, Till all the soul of good that 
was in it have got itself transfused into the praetieaJ New.. 
While a good work remains capable of being done by the Eomish 
form ; or, what is inclusive of all, while a pious life remains capa- 
ble of being led by it, just so long, if we consider, will this or the 
other human soul adopt it, go about as a living witness of it. So 
long it will obtrude itself on the eye of us who reject it, till we in 
our practice too have appropriated whatsoever of truth was in it. 
Then, but also not till then, it will have no charm more for any 
man. It lasts here for a purpose. Let it last as long as it can. — 

Of Luther I will add now, in reference to all these wars and 
bloodshed, the noticeable fact that none of them began so long aa 
he continued living. Tlie controversy did not get to fighting so 
long as he was there. To me it is proof of his greatness in aU 
senses, this fact. How seldom do we find a man that has stirred 
up some vast commotion, who docs not himself perish, swept away 
in it ! Such is the usual course of revolutionists, Luther con- 
tinued, in a good degree, sovereign of this greatest revolution ; 
all Protestants, of what rank or function soever, looking much to 
ijim for guidance ; and he held it peaceable, continued firm at the 
centre of it. A man to do this must have a kingly faculty ; he 
must have the gift to discern at all turns where the truebeart of 
the matter lies, and to plant himself courageously on that, as a 
strong true man, that other true men may rally round him there. 
He will not continue leader of men otherwise. Luther's clear 
deep force of judgment, his force of all sorts, of silence, of tolerance 
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and moderation, among others, are verj notable in tiieae circum- 
ytances. 

Tolerance, I saj ; a Terj genuine kind of tolerance ; he distin- 
guishes what ia essential, and what is not ; the unessential may 
go very much as it will. A complaint comes to him that such 
and such a Keformed Preacher ' will not preach without 3 cas- 
sock.' Well, answers Luther, what harm will a cassock do the 
man 1 ' Let him have a cassock to preach in ; let him have three 
cassocks if he find benefit in them I ' His conduct in the matter 
of Karlatadt's wild image -breaking ; of the Anabaptists ; of the 
Peasants' War, shews a noble strength, very different from spas- 
modic violence. With sure prompt insight he discriminates what 
is what : a strong just man, he speaks forth what ia the wise 
course, and alJ men follow him in that. Iiuther's Written Works 
give similar testimony of him. The dialect of these speculations 
is now grown obsolete for us ; but one atill reads them with a 
singubr attraction. And indeed the mere grammatical diction 
IS atill legible enougn j Luliier'a merit in Viterary Yialory is of 
the greatest : his dialect became the language of all writing. 
They are not well written, these Eour-and-twenty Quartos of hia ; 
written hastily, with quite other than literary objeeta. But iu no 
Books nave I found a more robust, genuine, I will say noble faculty 
of a man than in these. A rugged honesty, homeliuess, simpli- 
city ; a rugged sterling sense and strength. He flashes out illu- 
mination from him ; his smiting idiomatic phrases aeem to cleave 
into the very secret of the matter. Good humour too, nay tender 

affection, nobleness, and depth : this man could have been a Poet 

too ! He had to work an Epic Poem, not write one, I call him 
a great Thinker ; as indeed his greatness of heart already be- 
tokens that. 

Richter says of Luther's words, ' his words are half -battles.' 
They may be called so. The essential quality of him was, that 
he could figiit and conquer ; that he was a right piece of Human 
Valour. No more valiant man, no mortal heart to he called 
braver, that one has record of, ever lived in that Teutflnic Kin- 
dred, whose character is valour. His defiance of the ' Devils' in 
Worma was not a mere boast, as the like might be if now spoken. 
It was a faith of Luther's that there were Devils, spiritual deni- 
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;on8 of the Pit, continually besetting men. Many times, in hia 
writings, tliis turns up ; and a most small sneer has been 
grounded on it by some- Ib the room of the Wartburg where 
he sat translating the Bible, they still shew you a black spot on 
the wall ; the strange memorial of one of these confliots. La- 
ther sat translating one of the Psalms; he was worn down with 
long labour, with sickness, abstinence from food : there rose be- 
fore him some hideous indefinable Image, whick he took for the 
Eyil One, to forbid kis work : Luther started up, with fiend de- 
fiance ; fiung his inkstand at the spectre, and it disappeared i 
The spot still remains there; a curious monument of several 
things. Any apothecary's apprentice can now tell us what we 
are to think of this apparition, in a scientific sense : but the 
man's heart that dare rise defiant, face to face, against Hell it- 
self, can give no higher proof of fearlessness. The thing he 
will quail before, exists not on this earth or under it. — Fearless 
enough ! ' The Devil is aware,' writes he on one occasion, ' that 
' this does not proceed out of fear in me. I have seen and defied 
' innumerable Pevils. Duke George,' of Leipzig, a great enemy 
of his, ' Duke George is not equal to one Devil,' — far short of a 
DevU! 'If I had business at Leipzig, I would ride into Leip- 
zig though it rained Duke-Georges for nine days running.' 
What a reservoir of Dukes to ride into ! — 

At the same time, they err greatly who imagine that this 
man's courage was ferocity, mere coarse disobedient obstinacy 
and savagery, as many do. Far from that. There may be an 
absence of fear which arises from the absence of thought or af- 
fection, from the presence of hatred and stupid fury. We do 
not value the courage of the tiger highly ! With Luther it was 
far otherwise ■ no • saf ould he more unjust than this of 
mere ferociou vi len b u ht against him. A most gentle 
heart withal, full t p ty a d love, as indeed the truly valiant 
heart ever is. Th t b f e a stronger foe — flies the tiger is 
not what we all al ant ly fierce and cruel. I know few 
things more t ucl ng than those soft breathings of affection, 
soft as a child s or a mother s, in this great wild heart of Luther. 
8(1 honest, unadulterated with any oant ; homely, rude in their ut- 
terance ; pure as water welling from the rock. What, in fact, was 
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all that downpresaed mood of despair and reprobation, which we 
saw in his youth, hut the outcome of preeminent thoughtful gen- 
tleness, affections too Iteen and fine ? It is the course such men 
as the poor Poet Cowper fall into. Luther, to a slight observer, 
night have seemed a timid, weak man ; modesty, affectionate 
shrinking tenderness the chief distinction of him. It is a noble 
valour which is roused in a heart like this, once stirred up into 
defiance ; all kindled into a heavenly hlaze. 

In Luther's Table-talk, a posthumous Book of anecdotes and 
sayings collected by his friends, the most interesting now of all the 
Books proceeding from him, we have many beautiful unconscious 
displays of the man, and what sort of nature he had. His be- 
haviour at the deathbed of his little Daughter, so still, so great 
and loving, is among the raost affecting things. He is resigned 
that his little Magdalene should die, yet longs inexpressibly that 
she might live j— follows, in awestruck thought, the flight of her 
little soul through those unknown realms. Awestruck ; most 
heartfelt, we can see ; and sincere,— for after all dogmatic creeds 
and articles, he feels what nothing it is that we know or can 
know : His little Magdalene sbaU be with God, as God wills ; 
for Luther too that is all ; Mam is all. 

Once, he looks out from his solitary Patmos, the Castle of Co- 
burg in the middle of the night : The great vault of Immensity, 
long flights of clouds sailing through it,— dumb, gaunt, huge ;— 
who supports aU that? " None ever saw the pillars of it ; yet it 
is supported." God supports it. We must know that God is 
great, that God is good ; and trust, where we cannot see. — Be- 
turning home from Leipzig once, he is struck by the beauty of 
the harvest-fields : How it stands, that golden yellow corn, on 
its fair taper stem, its golden head bent, all rich and waving there 
— the meek Earth, at God's kind bidding, has produced it once 
again ; the bread of man !— In the garden at Wittonbcrg one 
evening at sunset, a little bird Las perched for the night: That 
little bird, says Luther, above it are the stars and deep Heaven 
of worlds ; yet it has folded its little wings ; gone trustfully to 
rest there as in its home : the Maker of it has given it too a 

home ! Neither are mirthful turns wanting: there is a great 

free human heart in this man The common speech of him has 
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a rugged nobleness, idiomatic, expressive, genuine ; gleams here 
and there with beautiful poetic tints. One feels him to be a 
great brother man. His love of Music, indeed, is not this, as it 
were, the summary of all these affections in him? Manj a wild 
unutterability he spoke forth from him in the tones of his flute. 
The Devils fled from his flute, bo says. Death-defiance on tbo 
ooe hand, and such love of music on the other : I could coll these 
the two opposite poles of a, great soul ; between these two all 
great things had room 

Luther's face is to me eipressivo of him ; in Kranacb's best 
portraits I find the true Luther. A rnde, plebeian face ; with its 
Luge ci-aglike brows and bones, tbe emblem of rugged energy ; 
at first, almost a repulsive fece. Yet in the eyes especially there 
is a wild silent sorrow ; an unnameable melancholy, the element 
i(f all gentle and fine affections ; giving to the rest the true stamp 
of nobleness. Laughter was in this Luther, as we said ; but tears 
also were there. Tears also were appointed himi tears and hard 
toil. The basis of his life was Sadness, Earnestness. In bis latr 
ter days, after all triumphs and victories, he expresses himself 
heartily weary of living ; be considers that God alone can and 
will regulate tbe course things are taking, and that perhaps the 
Day of Judgment is not fer. As for him, he longs for one thing : 
tliat God would release him from his labour, and let him depart 
and be at rest. They understand little of tbo man who cite this 
in i^MCredit of bim! — I will call this Luther a true Great Man ; 
great in intellect, in courage, affection and integrity ; one of our 
most loveable and precious men. Great, not as a hewn obelisk ; 
but as .in Alpine mountain, — so simple, honest, spontaneous, not 
setting up to be great at all ; tli!"-" 'or quite another purpose than 
being great ! Ah yes, unsubduable granite, piercing far and wide 
iulQ the Heavens; — yet in tlie elefts of it fountains, green beauti- 
ful valleys with flowers ! A right Spiritual Hero and Prophet ; 
once more, a true Son of Nature and Fact, for whom these cen- 
turies, and many that are to come yet, will be thankful to Heaven. 

The most interesting phasia which the Reformation anywhere 
assumes, especially for us EugKsh, is that of Puritanism, In 
Luther's own country, Pr.>testantUm soon dwindled into a rather 
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barren affair ; not a. religion or faith, but rather now a tL 

jangling of argument, the proper seat of it not the heart ; the 
esseiice of it sceptical contention : which indeed has jangled luoro 
and more, down to Voltairism itself,— through Gustavua- Adolphua 
eontentioas onward to FrHneh-Itevolution ones I But in our Island 
there arose a Puritanism, which even got itself established as a 
Presbyterianism and National Church among the Scotch ; which 
came forth as a real business of the heart ; and has produced in 
the world very notable fruit. In some senses, one may aaj it is the 
only phasis of Protestantism that ever got to the rank of being a 
Faith, a true heart-communication with Heaven, and of exhibiting 
itself in History as such. We mnst spare a few words for Knox ; 
himself a brave and remarkable man ; but still more important as 
Chief Priest and Founder, which one may consider him to be, of 
the Faith that became Scotland's, New England's, Oliver Crom- 
well's. History will have something to say about this, for some 
time to come ! 

We may censure Puritanism as we please ; and no one of us I 
suppose, but would find it a very rough defective thing. But 
we, and all men, may understand that It was a genuine thing ; 
for Nature has adopted it, and it has grown, and grows. I say 
sometimes, that all goes by wager of battle in this world ; that 
strength, well understood, is the measure of all worth. Givo a 
thing time ; if it can succeed, it is a right thing. Look now at 
American Saxondom ; and at that little Fact of the sailing of 
the Mayflower, two hundred years ago, from Delft Haven in 
Holland 1 Were we of open sense as the Greeks were, we had 
found a Poem here ; one of Natare's own Poems, such as she 
writes in broad facts over great continents. For it was properly 
the beginning of America : there were straggling settlers in 
America before, some material aa of a body was there ; but the 
soul of it was first this. These poor men, driven out of their 
own country, not able well to live in Holland, determine on set- 
tling in the New World. Black untamed forests are there, and 
wild savage creatures ; but not so cruel as Star-chamber hang- 
men. They thought the Earth would yield them food, if they 
tilled honestly ; tlie everlasting Heaven would fitretoh, there too, 
overhead ; they should be left in peace, to prepare for Eternity 
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by liring well in this world of Time ; worshipping in what they 
thought the true, not the idolatrous way. They clubhed their 
smaU moans together ; hired a ship, the little sliip Mayflower, and 
made ready to set sail. In Neai's Histoiy of the Paritans is an 
account of the ceremony of their departure:* solemnity, we 
might call it rather, for it waa a real act of worship. TLeir 
raiaister went down with them to the heach, and their hrethern 
whom they were to leave behind ; aU joined in solemn prayer 
Tiiat God woidd have pity on His poor children, and go with 
them into that waste wilderness, for He also had made that, He 
was there also as well as here. — Hah ! These men, I think, had 
a work! The weak thing, weaker than a child, becomes strong 
one day, if it be a true thing. Piu-Itauism was only despicable, 
laughable then ; but nobody can manage to laugh at it now. 
Puritanism has got weapons and sinews ; it has fire-arms, war- 
navies ; it has cunning in its ten fingers, strength in its right 
arm : it can steer ships, fell forests, remove mountains ; — it is one 
of the strongest things under this auu at present I 

In the history of Scotland too, I can find properly but one 
epoch : we may say, it contains nothing of world -interest at all 
but this Reformation by Knox. A poor barren country, full of 
continual broils, dissensions, massacrings; a people in the last 
state of rudeness and destitution, little better perhaps than Ire- 
land at this day. Hungry fierce barons, not so much as able to 
form any arrangement with each other h(rw to divide what they 
fleeced from these poor drudges ; but obliged, as the Columbian 
Eepubl'os aro at th'a day, to make of every alteration a'revolu- 

on no way of changing a ministry but by hanging the old 
m n sters on g bbets this is a historical spectacle of no very 
sngular sgnfiea ce 'Bravery' enough, I doubt not; fierce 
hg\ t ng n ab ndi cc : but not braver or fiercer than that of 
tl e r old iscand nav in Sea-king ancestors ; wliose exploits we 
have not f )uud worth dwelling on ! It is a country as jet with- 
oat a 9:ul; nothing developed in it but what is rude, external, 
somi-aniraal. And now at the Reformation, the internal life is 
kindled, as it were, under the ribs of this outward material death. 
A cause, the noblest of causes kindles itself, like a beacon set on 
* N.bJ (LmdoD, 1755), i. 4!>0. 
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high ; high as Heaven, yet attainable from Earth ; — whereby the 
moanost man becomes not a Citizen only, but a Member of 
Ciirist's visible Church ; a veritable Hero, if he prove a true 

Well ; this is what I mean by a whole ' nation of heroes ;' a 
believing nation. There needs not a great soul to make a hero ; 
there needs a god-created soul which will be true to its origin ; 
tliat will be a great soul ! The like has been seen, we find. 
The like will be again seen, under wider forms than the Presby- 
terian : there can be no lasting good done till then. — Impossible I 
say some. Possible ? Has it not been, in this world, as a prac- 
tised fact 1 Did Hero-worship fail in Knos's case 1 Or are we 
made of other clay now? Did the Westminster Confession of 
Faith add some new property to the soul of man ? God made 
the soul of man. He did not doom any soul of man to live as a 
Hypothesis and Hearsay, in a world filled with such, and with 
the fatal work and fruit of such t 

Bat to return : This that Knox did for his Nation, I say, we 
may really call a resurrection as from death. It was not a 
smooth business ; but it was welcome surely, and cheap at that 
price, had it been far rougher. On the whole, cheap at any 
price ; — as life is. The people began to live : they needed first 
of all to do that, at what cost and costs soever, Scotch Litera- 
ture and Thought, Scotch Indnstry ; James Watt, David Hume, 
Walter Scott, Robert Burns ; I find Knos and the Reformation 
acting in the heart's core of every one of these persons and phe- 
nomena ; I find that without the Reformation they would not 
have been. Or what of Scotland ? The Puritanism of Scotland 
became that of England, of New England. A tumnlt in the 
High Church of Edinburgh spread into a universal battle and 
struggle over all these realms ; — there came out, after fifty years 
struggling, what we all call the ' GlorioTis Revolution,' a Habeas- 
Corpus Act, Eree Parliaments, and much else ! — ^Alas, is it not 
too true what we said. That many men in the van do always, like 
Russian soldiers, march into the ditch of Schwiednitz, and fill it 
up with their dead bodies, that the rear may pass over them dry- 
shod, and gain the honour ? How many earnest rngged Crom- 
wells, Kncixes, poor Peasant Covenanters, wrestling, battling for 
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very life, in rougl miry plaoea, have to struggle, and suffer, and 
&I1, greatly censured, bemired, — beforG a beautiful Eevolution of 
Eighty-eight can step over them in official pumps and silk-stoek 
ings, with universal three -time s-three ! 

It seems to me hard measure that this Scottish man, now 
after three liundred years, should have to plead like a culprit be- 
fore the world ; intrinsically for having been, in such way as it 
was then possible to he, the bravest of all Scotchmen ! Had ho 
been a poor Half and-half, he could have crouched into the cor- 
ner, like so many others ; Scotland had not been delivered ; and 
Knoi had been witJiout blame. He is the one Scotchman to 
whom, of all others, his country and the world owe a debt. He 
iij,-, to pleid that Scotland would forgive him for having been 
wiiith to it any million ' unblameable' Scotchmen that need no 
f irgnene'5'l He bared his breast to battle; had to row iu 
French galleys, wander forlorn in exile, in clouds and storms ; 
was censured, shot at through his windows : had a right sore 
fighting life if this world were his place of recompense, he had 
made but a bad venture of it. I cannot apolgize for Knox. To 
him it IS lery indifferent, these two hundred and fifty years or 
more, what men say of him. But we, having got above all those 
details of his battle, and living now in clearness on the fruits of 
his victory we for our own sake ougth to look through the 
rumours and controversies enveloping the man, into the man 
himself 

For one thing, I will remark that this post of Prophet to his 
Nation was not of his seeking ; Knos had lived forty years 
quietly obscure, before he became conspicuous. He was the son 
of poor parent6 , had got a college-education ; become a Priest ; 
adopted the Reformation, and seemed well content to guide his 
own steps by the light of it, nowise unduly intruding it on others. 
He bad lived as Tutor in gentlemen's families; preaching when 
any body of persons wished to hear his doctrine ; resolute he to 
walk by the truth, and speak the truth when called to do it ; not 
ambitious of more ; not fancying himself capable of more. In 
this entirely obscure way he had reached the age of forty ; was 
with the small body of Eeformera who were standing siege in 
St. Andrew's Castle,— when one day in their chapel, the Preach 
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er after finishing his exhortation to these fighters in the forlorn 
hope, said suddenly, That there ought to be other speakers, tliat 
all men who had a priest's heart and gift in tliem ought now to 
speak; — which gifts and heart one of their own number, John 
Knox the name of him, had; Had he not? said the Preacher, 
appealing to all the audience : "What then is his duty ! The peo- 
pie answered affirmatively ; it was a criminal forsaking of his 
post, if such a, man held the word that was in him silent. Poor 
Knox was obliged to stand up ; he attempted to reply ; he could 
say no word ; — burst into a flood of tears and ran out. It is 
worth remembering, that scene. He was in grievous trouble for 
some days. He felt what a small faculty was his for this great 
work. He felt what a baptism he was called to be baptized withal. 
He 'burst into tears,' 

Our primary characteristic of a Hero, that he is sincere, ap- 
plies emphatically to Knos. It is not denied anywhere that this, 
whatever might be his other qualities or laults, is among the 
truest of men. With a singular instinct he holds to the truth 
and feet ; the truth alone is there for him, the rest a mere shadow 
and deceptive nonentity. However feeble, forlorn the reality 
may seem, on that and that only can he take his stand. In the 
Galleys of the Biver Loire, whither Knos and the others, 
after their Castle of St. Andrew's was taken, had been sent as 
Galley-slaves, — some ofEcer or priest, one day, presented them 
an Image of the Virgin Mother, requiring that they, the blas- 
phemous heretics, should do it reverence. Mother ? Mother of 
(Jod ? said Knos, when the turn came to him : ThLs is no Mother 
of God ; this is ' a petUad bredd, — a piece of wood, I tell you, with 
paint on it ! She is fitter for swimming, I think, than for being 
worshipped, added Knox ; and flung the thing into the river. It 
was not very cheap jesting there ; but come of it what might, this 
thing to Knox was and must continue nothing other than the 
real truth ; it was » pented bredd : worship it he would not. He 
told his fellow prisoners, in this darkest time, to be of courage ; 
the Cause they had was the true one, and must and would pros- 
per ; the whole world could not put it down. Eeality is of God's 
making ; it is alone strong. How many pealed bredds, pretending 
to be real, are fitter to swim than to be worshipped ! — This Knox 
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cannot Hve but by feet : he clmga tfl reality as tte shipwrecked 
sailor to the cliff. He is an instaoce to us how a man, by sioee 
tity itself, becomes heroic : it is the grand gift he has. We find 

in Knox a good honest intellectual talent, no transcendent one ■ 

a narrow, inconsiderable man, as compared with Luther : but' in 
heartfelt instinctive adherence to truth, in dnceriti/, as we say, he 
has no superior ; nay, one might ask. What equal he has? The 
heart of him is of the true Prophet cast "He lies there" said 
the Earl of Morton at hia grav wh f d th f f 

man." He resembles, more th y f th m d Old 

Hebrew Prophet The same infl b 1 ty t 1 gid 

row loolting adherence to G-od' t th t b k th m 

of G-od to all that forsake truth Old H b w P ph t th 

guise of an Edinburgh Ministe t th Sut th t t j \\ 
ire to take him for that not rojuir h m t h th 

Knox s conduct to Quei,n Mythh hntshuadto 
make in her own palace, to rep h th h b m h 
cjmmeutLd upon Sui-h cruelty h fill w th 

indignation On reading the tual t t h b 

what Knox said, and what Kn m timty t 

Idling IS r^ther disappointed. They are not so coarse, these 
speeches thej seem to me about as fine as the circumstances 
wiuld I crmit I Knox was not there to do the courtier ; he came 
an another errand Whoevtr, reading these colloquies of his 
w th th(, QuLen, thinks they are vulgar insolences of a plebeian 
pr Lst to ^ delicate high iady, mistakes the purport and essence 
of them altOjjether It was unfortunately not possible to be po- 
lite with the Queen of Scotland, unless one proved untrue to the 
Nation and Cause of Scotland A man who did not wish to see 
t'le Ijiid ot his 1 irth made a hunting-field for intriguing ambitious 
Guises, and the Cause of God trampled under foot of Falsehoods, 
I'ormulas and the Devil's Cause, had no method of making him- 
self agreeable ! "Better that women weep," said Morton, "than 
that bearded men be forced to weep." Knox was the constitu- 
tional oppositioa-party in Scotland : the Nobles of the country, 
called by their station to take that post, were not found in it; 
Knox had to go, or no one. The hapless Queea ;— but the still 
more hapless Country, if she were made happy! Mary her.ielf 
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was not witliout sharpness enough, among her other qualities; 
"Who are you," said she once, "that presume to school the 
nobles and sovereign of this realm V — " Madam, a subject born 
within the same," answered he. lleasonablj answered ! If the 
'subject' have truth to speal, it i'* not the 'subject's' footing 
that will fail him here — 

We blame Knox for his intolerance Well, surely it ia good 
that ea«h of us be as tolerant aa possiUe Yel^ at bottom, after 
all the talk there lo and ha*) been about it, what is tolerance ? 
Tolerance has to toierite the ajiessential and to see weli what 
that is. Tolerance has to be noble measured, just, in its very 
wrath, when it can tolerate no longer But, on the whole, we are 
not altogether here to tolerate ' We are here to resist, to control 
and vanquish withal. We do not 'tolerate' Falsehoods, Thieve- 
ries, Iniquities, when they fasten on us ; we say tfl them, Thou art 
false, thou art not tolerable ! We are here to estinguish False- 
hoods, and put an end to them, in somewise way! I will not 
quarrel so much with the way ; tlffi doing of the thing is our 
great concern. In this sense, Knox, was full surely, intolerant. 

A man sent to row in French Galleys, and such like, for 
teaeing the Truth in his own land, cannot always be in the mild- 
est humour ! I am not prepared to say that Knos had a soft 
temper; nor do I know that he had what we call an ill temper. 
An ill nature he decidedly had not. Kind honest affections 
dwelt in the much-enduring, hard-worn, ever-battling man. That 
he could rebuke Queens, and had such weight among those proud 
turbulent Nobles, proud enough whatever else they were ; and 
could maintain to the end a kind of virtual Presidency and 
Sovereignty in that wild realm, he who was only ' a subject bom 
within the same :' this of itself will prove to us that he was found, 
close at hand, to be no mean acrid man ; but at heart, a health- 
ful strong sagacious man. Such alone can bear rule in that 
kind. They blame him for pulling down cathedrals, and so forth, 
as if he were a seditious rioting demagogue : precisely the re- 
verse is seen to be the fact, in regard to cathedrals and the rest 
of it, if we examine ! Knos want-ed no pulling down of stone 
edifices ; he wanted leprosy and darkness to be thrown out of 
the lives of men. Tumult was not his element ; it was the trar 
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gic feature of his life that he was forced to dwell so much in 
ti at E-ierj ULh man is the b rn enemy of Disorder ; hatea to 
be III it but what then ? Smooth Tilsehood is not Order - it is 
the gei oral fauiiitutal if Di order Order ia TrwiA,— each 'thing 
standing on the basis that belongs to it : Order and Falsehood 
cannot esist together 

Withal unexpectedly enough this Knox has a vein of drollery 
m hinr which I like niucl in combiBation with his other quail- 
tie's Ho hiH a true e\e for the ridiculous. His /£s(ory, with 
Its rouj,h camestnesB is (.urioualy enlivened with this. When 
the two Prelates entenng Glasgow Catlicdral, quarrel about pre- 
tedenec march rapidly up take to hustling one another, twil«h- 
ing one another s rochets ind at la t flourishing their crosiers 
like quarter-staves, it is a great Sight for him. every way! Not 
mockery, scorn, bitterness alone ; though there is enough of that 
too. But a true, loving, illuminating laugh mounts up over the 
earnest visage ; not a loud laugh ; you would say, a laugh in the 
eyes most of all. An honesthearted, brotherly man ; brother to 
the high, brother also to the low ; sincere in his sympathy with 
both. He had his pipe of Bourdeaux too, we find, in that old 
Edinburgh bouse of his ; a cheery social man, with faces that 
loved him I They go far wrong who think this Knos was a 
gloomy, spasmodic, shrieking fanatic. Not at all : he is one of 
the solidest of men. Practical, cautious-hopeful, patient ; a most 
shrewd, observing, quietly discerning man. In fact, he has very 
much the type of character we assign to the Scotch at present ; a 
certain sardonic taciturnity is in him ; insight enough ; and a 
stouter heart than he himself knows of He has the power of 
holding his peace over many things which do not vitally concern 
him,—" They ? what are they ?" But the thing which does vitally 
concern him, that thing he will speak of; and in a tone the whole 
world shall be made to hear : all the more emphatic for his long 
silence. 

This Prophet of the Scotch is to me no hateful man !— He had 
n sore fight of an exi-stence wrestling with Popes and Principal- 
ities ; in defeat contention life-long struggle ; rowing as a galley- 
slave, wandering as an exile. A sore fight: but ho won it. 
" Have you hrpe'" they asked him in his last moment, when ts 
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could no longer speak. He lifted his finger, 'pointed upwards 
with his finger,' and so died. Honour to Lim. His works hava 
not died. The letter of his work dies, as of all men's ; but the 
spirit of it never. 

One word more as to the letter of Knox's work. The unfor- 
giveahle offence in him is, that lie wished to set up Priests oyer 
the head of Kings. In other words, he strove to make the Gov- 
ernment of Scothind a T/ieocracy. This indeed is properlj the 
sum of his ofieuces ; the essential sin ; for which what pardon can 
there be ? It is most true, he did, at bottom, consciously or un- 
consciously, mean a Theocracy, or Govenunent of God. He did 
mean that Kings and Prime Ministers, and all manner of persons 
in public or private, diplomatising or whatever else they might be 
doing, should walk acccrdmg to the Gospel of Christ, and under- 
stand that this was their Law, supreme over all laws. He hoped 
onoe to see such a thing realised ; and the Petition, Tky Kingdom 
come, no longer an empty word. He was sore grieved when he 
saw greedy worldly Barons clutch hold of the Church's property ; 
when he expostulated that it was not secular property, that it was 
spiritual property, and should be turned to tme churchly uses, 
education, schools, worship ;— and the Eegent Murray had to an- 
swer, with a shrug of the shoulders, " It is a devout imagination !" 
This was Knox's scheme of right and truth ; this he zealously en- 
deavoured after, to realise it. If we think hia scheme of truth 
was too narrow, was not true ; we may rejoice that he could not 
realise it ; that it remained, after two centuries of effort, unreali- 
sable, and is a 'devout imagination' still. But how shall we 
bkme him for struggling to realise it ? Theocracy, Government 
of God, is precisely the thing to be struggled for ! All Prophets, 
zealous Priests, are there for that purpose. Hildebrand wished 
a Theocracy; Cromwell wished it, fought for it; Mahomet at- 
tained it. Nay, is it not what all zealous men, whether called 
Priests, Prophets, or whatsoever else called, do essentially wish 
and must wish ? That right and truth, or God's Law, reign su- 
preme among men, this is the Heavenly Ideal (well-named in 
Knox's time, and nameable in all times, a revealed 'Will of 
God'}, towards which the Keformer will insist that all be more 
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and more approximated. All true Reformers, as I said, ara by 
ihe nature of them Tnests and str ye tor a Theocracy, 

How far Mcli Ideah can eier be intr iuci,d into Practice, and 
at what point our impatience with their non introduction ought to 
begin IS always a question I think we may say safely, Let them 
introluce them=elvei, as far is they can contrive to do it ! K 
tiiey are the true fdith of men all men ought to he more or less 
impatient always where tl ey are net f unl introduced, 
will neier be wanting Kege 
slioulder and Ba> \ de\. 



fing Kegent Murraya enough to shrug their 
"-- - t imagination 1 We will praise 



the Hero p lest rather who does what is lu / j i to bring them il , 
and wears, out in toil calumny (.ontradiction a noble lif,j, to 
make a God s Kingdom of thu. Earth. The Earth wUI not be- 
come too gudbke ! 
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LECTURE V. 

[Tuesday, IStti May, 1840.] 
THE HERO AS MAN OF LETTERS. JOHNSON, ROUSSEAU 



Hero-gods, Prophets, Poets, Priests are forms of IleroiBm that 
belong to the old ages, make their appearance in the remotest 
times ; some of them have ceased to bo possible long since, and 
cannot any more shew themselves in this world. The Hero as 
Man of Letters, again, of which class we are to speak to-day, is al- 
together a product of these new ages ; and so long as the won- 
drous art of Writing, or of Ready-writing which we call Printing, 
subsists, he may he expected to continue, as one of the main forms 
of Heroism for all future ages. He is, in various respects, a very 
aiegiilar phenomenon. 

He is new, I say ; he has hardly lasted above a century in the 
world yet. Never, tUl about a hundred years ago, was there seen 
any figure of a Great Soul living apa n ha an ma u manner • 
endeavouring to speak fortli the p aw him by 

Printed Books, and find place and ub by wha h world 

would please to give him for do „ h M h ha be n sold 
and bought, and left to make its own ba g h ma k place ■ 

but the inspired wisdom of a He S n h n n that 

naked manner. He, with his copy-rights and copy-wrongs, in his 
squalid garret, in his rusty coat ; ruling (for this is what he does), 
from his grave, after death, whole nations and generations who' 
would, or would not, give him bread while living,— is a rather 
curious spectacle I Few shapes of Heroism can be more unex- 

Alas, the Hero from of old has had to cramp himself into 
strange shapes : the world knows not well at any time what to 
do with him, so foreign is his aspect in the world! It seemed 
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absurd to ns, that men in their rude admiration, should take 
some wise great Odin for a god, and worship him as such ■ some 
wise great Mahomet for one god-inspired, and religiously follow 
his Law for twelve centuries : but that a wise great Johnson, a 
Burns, a Rousseau, should be taken for some idle nondescript, 
extant in the world to amuse idleness, and have a few coins and 
applauses thrown him, that he might live thereby ; this perhaps, 
as before hinted, will one day seem a still absuider phasis of 
things !— Meanwhile, since it is the spiritual always that deter- 
mines the material, this same Man-of-Letters Hero must be re- 
garded as our most important modern" person. He, such as he 
may be, is the soul of all. What he teaches, the whole world 
will do and make. The world's manner of dealing with him is 
tlie most significant feature of the world's general position. 
Looking well at his life, we may get a glan(,e, as deep as is readi- 
ly possible for us, into the life of those singukr centuries which 
have produced him, in which wo ourselves live and work 

There are genuine Men of Letters, and not genmne as in 
every kind there is a genuine and a spurious It Jff^io be taken 
to mean genuine, then I say the Hero as Man of Letters will be 
found discharging a function for us which is ever honourable, 
ever the highest ; and was once well known to be the highest. 
He is uttering forth, in such way as he has, the inspired soul of 
him; all that a man, in any case, can do. I snj inspired ; for 
what we call ' originality,' ' sincerity,' ' genius,' the heroic quality 
wa have no good name for, signifies that. The Hero is he who 
lives in the inward sphere of things, in the True, Divine and 
Eternal, which exists always, unseen to most, under the Tempo- 
rary, Trivial ; bis being is in that ; he declares that abroad, by 
act or speech as it may be, in declaring himself abroad. His life, 
as we said before, is a piece of the everlasting heart of Nature 
herself: all men's life is,— but the weak many know not the fact, 
and are untrue to it, in most times ; the strong few are strong, 
heroic, perennial, because it cannot be hidden from them. The 
Man of Letters, like every Hero, is there to proclaim this in such 
sert as he can. Intrinsically it is the same function which the 
old generations named a man Prophet, Priest, Pivinity for do- 
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ing ; wbich all manner of Heroes, by speech or by act, are seat 
into the world to do. 

Biehte the German Philosopher deliTered, some forty years 
ago at Jeua, a highly remarkable Course of Lectures on this sub- 
ject : ' Ueber das Wesm des Gdehrten, On the Nature of the Lit- 
erary Man.' Fichte, in conformity with the Traapcendental 
Philosophy, of whieh he was a distingaished te,it,her, declares 
first : That all things which we see or work with iq (hia Earth, 
especially we ourselves and all persons, are as a kind of \e'^ture 
or sensuous Appearance ; that under all there lies, as the essence 
of them, what he calls the ' Divine Idea of the World ;' this is 
the Eeality which ' lies at the bottom of all Appearance.' To 
the mass of men no such Divine Idea is recognisable in the world ; 
tliey live merely, says Fiohte, among the superficialities, practi- 
calities and shews of the world, not dreaming that there is any- 
thing divine under them. But the Man of Letters is sent hither 
specially that he may discern for himself, and make manifest to 
us, this same Divine Idea : in every new generation it will mani- 
fest itself in a new dialect ; and he is there for the purpose of 
doing that. Such is Piehte's phraseology ; with which we need 
not quarrel. It is his way of naming what I here, by other 
words, am striving imperfectly to name ; what there is at present 
no name for : The unspeakable Divine Significance, full of splen- 
dour, of wonder and terror, that lies in the being of every man, 
of every thing, — the Presence of the God who made every man 
and thing. Mahomet taught this in bis dialect ; Odin in his : it 
is the thing which all thinking hearts, in one dialect or another, 
are here to teach. Fichte calls the Man of Letters, therefore, » 
Prophet, or as he prefers to phrase it, a Priest, continually un- 
folding the Godlike to men : Men of Letters are a perpetual 
Priesthood, from age to age, teaching all men that a God is still 
present in their life ; that all ' Appearance,' whatsoever we see 
in the world, is but as a vesture for the ' Divine Idea of the 
World,' for ' that which lies at the bottom of Appearance.' In 
the true Literary Man there is thus ever, aoknowledged or not 
by the world, a sacredness : be is the light of the world ; the 
world's Priest ;— guiding it, like a sacred Pillar of Fire, in its 
dark pilgrimage through the waste of Time. Fichte discrimi 
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Bates with sharp zeal the true Literary Man, what we here call 
the Hero as Man of Letters, from multitudes of false unheroie. 
Whoever liyes not wholly in this Divine Idea, or living partially 
in it, struggles not, as for the one good, to live wholly in it, — he 
is, let him live where else he like, in what pomps and prosper! 
ties he like, no Literary Man ; he is, says Fichte, a ' Bungler, 
Slilmper.' Or at hest, if he belong to the prosaio provinces, he 
may be a ' Hodman ;' Fiehte even calls him elsewhere a ' Nonen- 
tity,' and has in short no mercy for him, no wish that he should 
eontioue happy among us'l This is Pichte's notion of the Man 
of Letters. It means, in its own form, precisely what we here 

In this point of view, I consider that, for the last hundred 
years, by far the notablest of all Literary Mea is Fichte's coun- 
tryman, Goethe. To that man too, in a strange way, there was 
given what we may call a life in the Divine Idea of the World ; 
visionof the^ Inward_ divine mjsterv: and str_an{j|ily,^ojit,oiLliit 
Books, the world rises imaged once more as godlike, the work- 
manship and temple of a Grod. Illuminated all, not in fierce im- 
pure fire-splendour as of Mahomet, but in mild celestial radiance ; 
— really a Prophecy in these most unprophetic times ; to my 
miod, ^y fai tii« greatest, tlioogh one of the qu\et«st, among a,U 
the great things that have come to pass in them. Our chosen 
specimen of the Hero as Literary Man would be this Goethe. 
And it were a very pleasant plan for me here to discourse of hie 
heroism : for I consider him to be a true Hero ; heroic in what 
he said and did, and perhaps still more in what he did not say 
and did not do ; to me a noble spectacle a great heroic tncient 
man, speaking and keeping silence as an ancient Hero, in the 
guise of a most modern, high-bred, high cultivated Man of Let- 
ters ! We have had no such spectacle no man eijable of af- 
fording such, for the last hundred and fifty years But tt pres- 
ent, such is the general state of knowledge about Goethe it were 
worse than useless to attempt speaking of him m this case. 
Speak as I might, Goethe, to the great majority of you, would 
remain problematic, vague ; no impression but ■» fal«e cne could 
be realised. Him we must leave to future times. Johnson, 
Burns, Uousseau, three great figures from a prior time, from s 
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far inferior state of circumstances, will suit us better here, 
Th t the Eighteenth Centnrj ; the conditions of their 

Iff m resemble what those of ours still are in England, 
th wh t Goethe's in Germany were. Alas, these meu did nol 
[ Ilk him ; they fought bravely, and fell. They were not 
h b ng s of the light, but heroic seekers of it. They live^ 

d g U g conditions ; atruggliag as under mountains of im- 

p d m d could not unfold themselyes into clearness, or vie- 

t pretation of that 'Divine Idea,' It is rather the 

T b f th e Literary Heroes that I have to shew you. There 
th mental heaps, under which three spiritual giants li« 

h d \ y mournful, but also great and full of interest foi 
W w 11 linger by them for a while. 

Complaint is often made, in these times, of what wo call th<i 
disorganised condition of society ; how ill many arranged forc&n 
of society fulfil their work j how many powerful forces are seen 
working in a wasteful, chaotic, altogether unarranged manner. 
It is too just a complaint, as we all know. But perhaps if we 
look at this of Boo^s and the Writers of Books, we shall fin-l 
here, as it were, the summary of all other disorganisaiioa ; — 9- 
sort of heart, from which and to which all other confusion oireu- 
lates in the world I Considering what Book-writers do in thf* 
world, and what the world does with Book-writers, I should say- 
It is the most anomalous thing the world at present has to shew. 
— We shodd get into a sea far beyond sounding, did we attempt 
to give an account of this : but we must glance at it for the sake 
of our subject. The worst element in the life of these three Lit- 
erary Heroes was, that they found their business and position 
such a chaos. On the beaten road there is tolerable travelling ; 
but it is sore work, and many have to perish, fashioning a path 
through the impassable ! 

Our pious Fathers, feeling well what importance lay in the 
epeaking of man to men, founded churches, made endowments, 
regulations ; everywhere in the civilized world there is a Pulpit, 
environed with all manner of complex dignified appurtenances 
and futheranees, that therefrom a man with the tongue may, to 
best advantage, address his fellow-men. They felt that this was 
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the most important thing ; that without this there was no good 
thing. It is a right pious work, that of theirs ; beautiful to be- 
hold I But now with the art of Writing, with the art of Print- 
ing, a total change has come over that business. The Writer of 
a Book, is not he % Preacher preaching, not to this parish or that, 
on this daj or that, but to all men in all times and places? 
Surely it is of the last importance that he do his work right, 
whoever do it wrong —that the eye report not felsely, for then 
all the other memhers are astray ! Well ; how he may do his 
work whether he do it right or wrong, or do it at all, is a point 
which no man in the world has taken the pains to think of To 
a certain shopkeeper, trying to get some money for his books, if 
lucky, ho IS of some importance; to no other man of any. 
WhcncL he came, whithet iie is hound, by what ways he arriyed, 
by what he might be furtheied on his course, no one aaks. He is 
an accident m society He winders like a wild Ishmaelite, in a 
world of which he is as the spiritual light, either the guidance o- 
the misguidance ! 

Certainly the Art of Writing is the most miraculous of all 
things man has devised. Odin's Rums were the first form of 
the work of a Hero ; Books, written words, are still miraculous 
Rums, the latest form ! In Books lies the soul of the whole 
Past Time ; the articulate audible voice of the Past, when the 
body and material substance of it has altogether vanished like a 
dream. Mighty fleets and armies, harbours and arseuals, vast 
cities, high-domed, many-engined, — thej are precious, great : but 
what do they become ! Agamemnon, the many Agamemnons, 
Pericleses, and their Greece ; all is gone now to some ruined 
ts, dumb mournful wrecks and blocks : but the Books of 
There Greece, to every thinker, still very literally 
lives ; can be called up again into life. No magic Rune is 
stranger than a Book. All that Mankind has done, thought, 
gained or been : it is lying as in magic preservation in the pages 
of Books. They are the chosen possession of men. 

Do not Books still accomplish miracles, as Rubies were fabled to 
do ? They persuade men. Not the wretehedest circulating-li- 
brary novel, which foolish girls thumb and con in remote villages, 
but will help to regulate the actual practical weddings and house- 
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holds of those foolish girls. So ' Celia' felt, so ' Clifford' acted 
the fooliat Theorem of Life, atamped into those young brains, 
comes out as a solid Practice one day. Consider whether any 
Rune in the wildest imagination of Mjthologist OTor did such 
wonders as, on the actual firm Earth, some Books have done ! 
What built St. Paul's Cathedral ? Look at the heart of the 
matter, it was that divine Hebrew Book, — the word partly of 
the man Moses, an outlaw tending his Midianitish herds, four 
thousand years ago, in the wildernesses of Sinai! It is the 
strangest of things, yet nothing is truer. With the art of Writ- 
ing, of which Printing is a simple, an inevitable and compara- 
tively insignificant corollary, the true reign of miracles for man- 
kind eoiamencei. It related, with a wondrous new contiguilj 
and perpetual closeness, the Past and Distant with the Present 
in time and place ; all times and all places with this our actual 
Here and Now. All things were altered for men ; all modes of 
important work of men : teaching, preaching, governing, and all 
else. 

To look at Teaching, for instance. Universities are a notable, 
respectable product of the modern ages. Their existence, too, is 
modified, to the very basis of it, by the existence of Books, Uni- 
versities arose while there were yet no Books procurable ; while 
a man, for a single Book, had to give an estate of land. That, in 
those circumstanceBj when a man had some knowledge to commu- 
nicate, he should do it by gathering the learners round him, face 
to face, was a necessity for him. If you wanted to know what 
Abelard knew, you must go and listen to Abelard. Thousands, 
as many as thirty thousand, went to hear Abelard and that meta- 
physieaS theology of his. And now for any other teacher who had 
also something of his own to teach, there was a great convenience 
opened : so many thousands eager to leam were already assem- 
bled yonder ; of all places the best place for him was that. For 
any third teacher it was better still ; and grew ever the better, 
the more teachers there came. It only needed now that the 
King took notice of this new phenomenon ; combined or agglom- 
erated the various schools into one school ; gave it edifices, privi- 
leges, encouragements, and named it JJniverdtas, or School of all 
Sciences : the TIniversity of Paris, in its essential characters, wai 
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there. The model of all subsequent Universities ; which down 
even to these days, for sis centuries now, have gone on to found 
themselves. Such, I eonoeive, was the origin of Universities. 

It is clear, however, that with this simple circumstance, facility 
I f getting Books, the whole conditions of the business from top to 
bottom were changed. Once invent Printing, you metamor- 
pliosed all Universities, or superseded them I The Teacher 
needed not now to gather men personally round him, that he 
might speak to them what he knew: print it in a Book, and all 
learners far and wide, for a trifle, had it each at his own fireside, 
much more effectually to learn it I— Doubtless there is still pecu- 
liar virtue in Speech ; even writers of Books may still, in some 
circumstances, find it convenient to speak also, — witness our pre- 
sent meeting here I There is, one would say, and must ever re- 
main while man has a tongue, a distinct province for Speech as 
well as for Writing and Printing. In regard to all things this 
uiust remain ; to Universities among others But the limits of 
the two have nowhere yet been pointed out, ascertained ; much 
less put in practice : the University which would completely take 
V-i^-Sj. 'gS'«f„ -wa ^-k^, tS \Vt eT^w-tence A ^r'mWa"Soo'ks, ani 
staad on a clear footing for the Nineteenth Century as the Parb 
one did for the Thirteenth, has not yet come into existence. If 
we think of it, all that a University, or final highest School can 
do for us, is still but what the first School began doing,— teach us 
to^ read. We learn to read, in various languages, in various 
sciences ; we learn the alphabet and letters of all manner of 
Books. But the place where we are to get knowledge, even theo- 
retic knowledge, is the Books themselves! It depends on what 
we read, after all manner of Professors have done their best for us. 
The true University of those days is a Collection of Books. -^ 

But to the Church itself, as I hinted already, al! is changed, in 
its preaching, in its working, by the introduction of Books. The 
Church is the working recognised Union of our Priests or Pro- 
phets, of those who by wise teaching guide the souls of men. 
While there was no Writing, even while there was no Easy-writ- 
ing, or Printing, the preaching of the voice was the natural sole 
method of performing this. But now with Books !— He that can 
write ft true Book, to persuade England, is not he tlie Bishop and 
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Archbiihop, the Primate of England and of all England ? I many 
a time say, the writers of Newspapers, Pamphlets, Poems, Books, 
these are the real working effective Churcii of a modern country. 
Nay, not only our preaching, but even our worship, is not it too 
acoompiished by means of Printed Books 1 The noble sentiment 
which a gifted soul has clothed for us in melodious words, which 
brings melody into our hearts, — is not this essentially, if we will 
understand it, of the nature of worship 1 There are many, in all 
countries, who, in this confused time, have no other method of 
worship. Ho who, in any way, shews us better than we knew 
before that a lily of the fields is beautiful, does he not shew it us 
as an effluence of the Fountain of all Beauty ; as the handwrit- 
ing, made visible there, of the great Maker of the Uuiverae 1 He 
has sung for us, made us sing with him, a little verse of a sacred 
Psalm, Essentially so. How much more he who sings, who 
says, or in any way brings home to our heart the noble doings, 
feelings, darings and endurances of a brother man I He has 
verily touched our hearts as with a live coal from the altar. Per- 
haps there is no worship more authentic. Literature, so far as it is 
Literature, is an ' apocalypse of Nature,' a revealing of the ' open 
secret.' It may well enough bo named, in Fichte's style, a ' con- 
tinuous revelation' of the Godlike in the Terrestrial and Common. 
The Godlike does ever, in very truth, endure there ; is brought 
out, now in this dialect,. now in that, with various degrees of clear- 
ness : all true gifted Singers and Speakers are, eonseiously or 
unconsciously, doing so. The dark stormfiil indignation of a 
Byron, so wayward and perverse, may have touches of it ; nay, 
the wittered mockery of a Frencli BceigtiG, — hia mockery of tbo 
False, a love and worship of the True. How much more the 
sphere-harmony of a Shakspearc, of a (Joethe; the cathedral- 
music of a Milton I They are something, too, those humble 
genuine lark-notes of a Burns, — skylark, starting from the hum- 
ble furrow, far overhead into the blue depths, and sin^ng to us 
BO genuinely there I For all true singing is of the nature of wor- 
Bhip ; as indeed all true worHng may be said to be, — whereof 
such singing is but the record, and fit melodious representation, 
to us. Fragments of a real 'Church Liturgy' and ' Body of 
Homilies,' strangely disguised from the common eye, are to be 
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found weltering in tliat huge froth-ocean of Prirted Speeoh we 
loosely call Literature ! Books are our Church too. 

Or turning now to the Government of men. Witenagemote, 
old Parliament, was a great thing. The affairs of the nation were 
there deliberated and decided ; what wo were to do as a nation. 
But does not, though the name Parliament subsists, the parlia- 
mentary debate go on now, everywhere and at all times, in a far 
more comprehensive way, out of Parliament altogether! Burke 
said there were Three Estates in Parliament; but, in the Re- 
porters' Gallery yonder, there sat a Fourth Estate moif, important 
£tr than they all. It is not a figure of speech, or a witty saying; 
It IS a literal feet,— very momentous to ns in these times. Lit- 
erature is our Parliament too. Printing, which comes necessarily 
out of Writing, I say often, is equivalent to Democracy : invent 
Writing, Democracy is inevitable. Writing brings Printing ; 
brings universal everyday extempore Printing, as we see at pre- 
sent. Whoever can speak, speaking now to the whole nation, ho- 
comes a power, a branch of government, with inalienable weight 
in law-making, in all acts of authority. It matters not what rank 
he has, what revenues or garnitures : the requisite thing is, that 
he have a tongue which otiiers will listen to ; this and nothing 
more is requisite. The nation is governed by all that has tongue 
in the nation : Democracy is virtually there. Add only, that 
whatsoever power exists will have itself, by and by, organised ; 
working secretly under bandages, obscurations, obstructions, it 
will never rest till it get to work free, unincumbered, visible to 
all. Democracy virtually extant will insist on becoming palpa- 
bly extant. — 

On all sides, are we not driven to the conclusion that, of the 
things which man can do or make here below, by far the most 
momentous, wonderful and worthy are the things we call Books ! 
Those poor bits of rag-paper with black ink on them ;— from the 
Daily Newspaper to the sacred Hebrew Book, what have they 
not done, what are they not doing ! — For indeed, whatever be the 
outward form of the thing (bits of paper, as we say, and black 
ink), is it not verily, at bottom, the highest act of man's faculty 
that produces a Book ? It is the Thought of man ; the true thau 
maturgic virtue ; by which man works all things whatsoever. AU 
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that he does, and bringa to pass, is the Testure of a Thought. 
Ih'iS London City, witii all its houses, palaces, steam-endues, 
cathedrals, and huge immeasurable traffic and tumult, what is it 
but a Thought, but millions of Thoughts made into Oue ; — a huge 
immeasurable Spirit of a Thought, embodied in brick, in iron, 
smoke, dust, Palaces, Parliaments, Hackney Coaches, Katharine 
Docks, and the rest of it 1 Not a brick was made but some man 
had to think of the making of that brick. The thing we called 
'bits of paper with traces of black ink,' is the purest embodiment 
a Thought of man can have. No wonder it is, in all ways, thn 
activest and noblest. 

All this, of the importance and supreme importance of the Man 
of Letters in modern Society, and how the Press is to such a de- 
gree superseding the Pulpit, the Senate, the Seitata^ AcaJemicus 
and much else, has been admitted for a good while ; and recog- 
nised often enough, in late times, with a sort of sentimental tri- 
umph and wonderment. It seems to me, the Sentimental by and 
by will have to give place to the Practical, If Men of Letters 
are so incalculably influential, actually performing such work for 
us from age to age, and even from day to day, then I think we 
may conclude that Men of Letters will not always wander like 
unrecognised, unregulated Ishmaelites among us I Whatsoever 
thing, as I said above, has virtual oanoticed power will cast off its 
wrappages, bandages, and stop forth one day with palpably arti- 
culated, uuiversally visible power. That one man wear the clothes, 
and take the wages, of a function which is done by quite another ; 
there can be no profit in this ; this is not right, it is wrong. And 
yet, alas, the making of it right,— -what a business, for long times 
1o ecrroel SiiTe etioiigh, this ttat we call Organisation of Ite 
Literary Guild is still a great way off, incumbered with all man- 
ner of complesities. If yon asked me what were the best possible 
organisation for the Men of Letters in modern society; the ar- 
rangement, of furtherance and regulation, grounded the most 
acourately on the aetnal faeta of their position and of the world's 
position, — I should beg to say that the problem far exceeded iny 
faculty ! It is not one man's faculty ; it is that of many succes- 
aire iaea iaraed earnestly upon it, that will bring oat even aa 
upprosimate solution. What the best arrangement were, none 
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of us could say. But if you ask, Which ia the worst 1 I answer : 
Tiiia wLieh we now have, that Chaos should sit umpire in it ; this 
is the worst. To the best, or any good one, there is yet a long 

One remark I must npt mjfy JliaJ; j»/aI iv p^j');ss?^i£rf 
grants of money are by no means the chief thing wanted I To 
gJTe our Men of Letters stipends, endowments, and all further- 
ance of cash, will do little towards the business. On the whole, 
one is weary of hearing about the omnipotence of money. I 
will say rather that, for a genuine man, it is no evil to he poor ; 

that there ought to ho Literary Men poor,— to shew whether 

they are genuine or not I Mendicant Orders, hodies of good 
men doomed to beg, wore instituted in the Christian Church ; a 
most natural aod even necessary development of the spirit of 
Christianity. It was itself founded on Poverty, oo Sorrow, Con- 
tradiction, Crucifixion, every species of worldly Distress and 
Degradation. We may say that he who has not known those 
thiDgs, and learned from them the priceless lessons they have to 
teach, has missed a good opportunity of schooling. To beg. and 
1'^ \sct%fotft,, Til cmTBt!-wt)oViBii e\oa'li wifn a rope rounS your 'lo'ms, 
and he despised of all the world, was no beautiful business ; — ■ 
nor an honourable one in any eye, till the nobleness of those who 
did so had made it honoured of some I Bogging is not in our 
course at the present time : hut for the rest of it, who will say 

needful for him, at all rates, to know that outward profit, that 
SMtwftas oi Mi^ Irini \s imt \,te ^oa,\ \ie \iaa lo a,\m a^, Yrifte, 
vanity, ill-conditioned egoism ot all sorts, are bred in his heart, 
as in every heart ; need above all, to he cast out of his heart, — 
to be, with whatever pangs, torn out of it, cast forth from it, as a 
thing worthless. Byron, bom rich and noble, made out even less 
than Burns, poor and plebeian. Who knows but, in that same 
■ best possible organisation ' as yet for off, Poverty may stiU enter 
as an important element ? What if our Men of Letters, men set- 
ting up to be Spirituai Heroes, were still thf.n, as they now are a 
kind of 'involuntary monastic order;' hound still to this same 
ugly Poverty,— till they had tried what was in it too, till they 
had learned to make it too do for them I Money, in trutli, can 
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do mach, but it cannot do all. We must know tie proTince of 
it, and confine it there ; and even spurn it back, when it wishea 
to get ikrtlier. 

Besides, were the money- furtherances, the proper season for 
them, the fit assigner of them, all settled, — how is the Burns to 
be recognised that merits these ? He must pa*3 through tlio or- 
deal, and prove himself. This ordeal ; this wild welter of a chaos 
which is called Liieraiy Life : this too is a kind of ordeal ! Thcro 
is clear truth in the idea that a struggle from the lower classes 
of society, towards the upper regions and rewards of society, must 
ever continue. Strong men are born there, who ought fo stand 
elsewhere than there. The manifold, inestricably complex, uni- 
versal struggle of these constitutes, and must constitute, what is 
called the progress of society. For Men of Letters, as for all 

otlitr aorta of men. How to regulate lliat struggle ? TLere is 

the whole question. To leave it as it is, at the mercy of blind 
Chance ; a whirl of distracted atoms, one cancelling the other ; 
one of tie t&ousand arriving saved, nine hundred and ninety-cine 
lost by the way; your royal Johnson languishing inactive in gar- 
rets, or harnessed to the yoke of Printer Cave, your Burns dying 
brokenhearted OS a Gauger, your Rousseau driven into mad exas- 
peration, kindling French Revolotiona by tia paradoses ■ this, as 
we said, is clearly enough the wrst reguktion. The best, alas, is 
far from us I 

And yet there can bo no doubt but it is coming ; advancing on 
us, as yet hidden in the bosom of centuries : this is a prophecy 
one can risk For so soon aa men get to discern the importance 
of a thing, they do infallibly set about arranging it, facilitating, 
forwarding it ; und rest not till, in some approximate degree, they 
have accomplished that. I say, of all Priesthoods, Aristocracies, 
Governing Classes at present extant in the world, there is no 
class comparable for importance to that Priesthood of the Writers 
of Books. This is a fact which he who runs may read, — and 
draw inferences from. " Literature will take care of itself," an- 
swered Mr. Pitt, when applied to for some help for Burns, 
"Yes," adds Mr. Southey, "it will take care of itself ; and of you 
too. if you do not look to it [" 

Tbo r(!Bi.U fo in^JvJilii.')] Mej) of letieJ-' h act th£> x^€-SiM!i»aS 
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one ; they are but individuals, an infitiitoaimal fraetiou of the 
great body ; they can struggle on, and liye or else die, as they 
have been. wont. But it deeply concerns the whole society, 
whether it will set its light on high places, to wait thereby ; ot 
trample it under foot, and scatter it in all ways of wild waste (not 
without conflagration), as heretofore 1 Light ia the one thing 
wanted for the world. Put wisdom in the head of the world, the 
world will fight its battle Tictoriously, and be the best world maa 
can make it. I called this anomaly of a disorganio Literary 
Class the heart of all other anomalies, at once product and pa- 
rent ; aomo good airangemeat for that wouid he as the piinclusi 
sal'tms of a new vitality and just arrangement for all. Already, 
in some European countriea, in FrancCj in Prussia, odc traces 
some beginnings of an arrangement for the Literary Class ; indi- 
cating the gradual possibility of such. I believe that it is possi- 
ble ; that it will have to be possible. 

By far the most interesting faflt I bear about the Chinese ia 
one oa which we cannot arrive at clearness, but which excites 
endless curiosity even in the dim state: this namely, that they 
do attempt to make their Men of Letters their Governors! It 
would be rash to say, one understood how this was done, or with 
what degree of success it was done. All such things must be 
very awsaccessful ; yet a small degree of success is precious ; 
the very attempt how precious 1 There does seem to be, all over 
China, a more or less active search everywhere to discover the 
men of talent that grow ap in the young generation. Schools 
there are for every one : a foolish sort of training, yet still a 
sort. The youths who distinguish themselves in the lower school 
are promoted into favourable stations in the higher, that they may 
still more distinguish themselves, — forward and forward : it ap- 
pears to be oat of these that the Official Persons, and incipient 
governors, are taten. These are they whom they try first, 
whether they can govern or not. And surely with the best hope ; 
tor they are the men t"liat \iave a'lrea&y s'nown '■ni'ieWeeX. "Sxj 
i\>em ■ they have not governed or administered as jet; perhaps 
they cannot ; but there is no doubt they have some understand"- 
jag, — without which no man can I Neither is Understanding a 
few/, as we are apt to figure ; ' it is a hand which can handle any 
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tool' Try these men; they are of all others the Lest worth 
trying.— Surely there is no kind of government, constitution, re- 
volution, social apparatus or arrangement, that I know of in this 
world, so promising to one's scientific curiosity as this Tho 
man of intellect at the top of affairs: this is the aim of all coa- 
stitutions and revolutions, if they have any aim. For the man 
of true inteUect, as I assert and helieve always, is tho nohle- 
hearted man withal, the true, just, humane and vaUant man 
Get him for governor, all is got ; fail i« get him, though you had 
Constitutions plentiful as hlackherries, and a Parliament in 

every village, there is nothing yet got ! 

These things look strange, truly ; and are not such as we com- 
monly speculate upon. But we are fallen into strange times ; 
these things wUl require to be speculated upon ; to he rendered 
practicable, to be in some way put in practice. These and many 
others. On all Lands of us, there is the announcement, audible 
enough, that the old Empire of Routine has ended; that to say 
a thing has long been, is no reason for its continuing to be. The 
things which have been are Mien into decay, are fallen into in- 
competence ; largo masses of mankind, in every society of our 
Europe, are no longer capable of living at all by the things 
wbicli have been. When millions of men can no longer by their 
■utmost exertion gain food for themselves, and ' the third man for 
thirty six weeks each year is short of third-rate potatoes,' the 
things which have been must decidedly prepare to alter them- 
selves I— I will now tinit this of the organisation of Men of Letters. 

Alas, the evil that pressed heaviest on those Literary Heroes 
of ours was not the want of organisation for Men of Letters, but 
a far deeper one ; out of whiot, indeed, this and so many other 
evils for the Literary Man, and for all men, had, as from tL<sur 
fountain, taken rise. That onr Hero as Man of Letters had to 
travel without highway, eompanionless, through an inorganio 
chaos,— and to leave his own life and faculty lying there, as a 
partial contribution towards f ushing soma highway through it: 
this, Iiad not his feculty itself been so perverted and paralysed, ha 
might have put up with, might have considered to be but the com- 
mon lot of Heroes. His fetal misery was the spiritTiai paralysis, 
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so wo may name it, of the Age inwHuli his lifeky; whereby liia 
life too, do wliat he might, was half-paralysed I The Eighteenth 
was a Sceptkal Century ; in which Httlo word there is a whole 
Pandora's Eos of miseries. Scepticism laeaas not intellectual 
Doubl alone, bat moral doubt ; all sorts of jwfidclity, insincerity, 
spiritual paralysis. Perhaps, in few centuries that one could 
specify since the world began, was a life of Heroism more diffi- 
cult for a man. That was not an age of Faith, — an age of He- 
roes ! The very possibility of Heroism had been, aa it were, for- 
mally abnegated in the minds of all. Heroism was gone for- 
ever ; Triviality, Formalism and Commonplace were come for- 
ever. The 'age of miracles' had been, or perhaps had not been; 
but it was not any longer. An effete world ; wherein Wonder, 
Greatness, Godhood could not now dwell ; — in one word, a god- 
less world I 

How mean, dwarfish are their ways of thinking, in this time, — 
compared not with the Christian Shakspearea and Miltons, but 
with the old Pagan Skalds, with any species of believing men I 
The living Tree Igdrasil, with the melodious prophetic waving 
of its world-wide boughs, deep-rooted as Hela, has died out into 
the clanking of a World-MACKiNE. ' Tree ' and ' Machine ;' con- 
trast these two things. I, for ray share, declare the world to be 
no machine : I say that it does not go by wheel-and-pinion 'mo- 
tives,' self interests, checks, balances ; that there is something 
far other in it than the clank of spinning-jennies, and parliamen- 
tary majorities; and, on the whole, that it is not a machine at 
■11 ! — The old Norse Heathen had a truer notion of Uod's-world 
than these poor Machine -Sceptics : the old Heathen Norse were 
sincere men. But for these poor Sceptics there was no sincerity, 
no truth. Half truth and hearsay was called truth. Truth, for 
most men, meant plausibility; to be measured by the number of 
votes you could get. They had lost any notion that sincerity 
was possible, or of what sincerity was. How many Plausibilities 
asking, with unaffected surprise and the air of offended virtue, 
What! am not I sincere? Spiritual Paralysis, I say, nothing 
left but a Mechanical life, was the characteristic of that century. 
For the common man, unless happily he Stood below his century 
and belonged to another prior one, it was impossible to be a Be- 
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lievcr, a Hero ; lie lay buried, unconscious, under these baleful 
influences. To the strongest man, only with infinite struggle and 
uonfusion was it possible to work himself half-loose ; and lead 
as it were, in an enchanted, most tragical way, a spiritual death- 

Scepticism is the name we give to all this, as tht chief symp 
tom, as the chief origin of all this. Conopmmg which so mucli 
were to be said ! It would take many Discourse'! not a small 
fraction of one Discourse, to state wiiat one feels ibout that 
Eighteenth Century and its ways. As indeed this and the like 
of this, which we now call Scepticism, is precisely the black 
maiady and life-foe, against which all teaching and discoursing 
since man's life began has directed itself the battle of Belief 
against Unbelief is the never-ending battle ! Neither is it in the 
way of crimination that one would wish to speak. Scepticism, 
for that century, we must consider as the decay of old ways of 
believing, the preparation afar off for new better and wider ways, 
— an inevitable thing. >Ve will not blame men for it ; we will 
lament their hard fate. We will understand that destruction of 
old forms ia not destruction of everlasting substancen ; that Scep- 
ticism, as sorrowful and hateful as we see it, is not an end but a 

beginaiag. 

The other day speaking, without prior purpose that way, of 
Bentham's theory of man and man's life, I chanced to call it a 

toore heggaAy one than liSahoiBet's, I a^o hoan^ to say, BOW 

when it ia once uttered, that such is inj deliberate opinion. Not 
that one word would mean offence against the man Jeremy Bea- 
iWwi, or Y\iose ■w'qo Tespcct and ^eVieve \\im. Bent\iaia h'lmaeW, 
ani even the creed of Bentbam, seems to me comparatively 

ill a cowardly half-and-half manner, was tending to be. Let us 
have the crisis ; we shall either have death or the cure, I call 
this gross, steam-engine Utilitarianism an approach towards new 
Faith. It waa a laying down of cant; a saying to oneself: 
'■ Well then, this world ia a dead iron machine, the god of it 
Gravitation and selfish Hunger; let us see what, by checking and 
balancing, and good adjustment of tooth and pinion, can ba 
made of it '" Benthamism has something complete, manful, in 
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sucli fearless committal of itself to what it finds true ; you may 
cull it Heroic, tliougli a Heroism with its ei/es put out ! It is the 
culminating point, and fearless ultimatum, of what lay in the 
lialf-and half state, pervading man's whole esistenco in that 
Eighteenth Century, It seems to me, all deniers of Godhood, 
and all lip-believers of it, are hound to he Benthamites, if they 
have courage and honesty. Benthamism is an eyekits Heroism : 
the Human Species, lite a hapless blinded Samson grinding in 
the Philistine Mill, clasps conyulsivety the pillars of its Mill ; 
brings huge tuin down, but ultjraately deliverance withal. Of 
Bentham I meant to say no harm. 

But this I do say, and would wish all men to know and lay to 
heart, that he who discerns nothing but Meebanism in the XJui- 
versc, baa in the fatalest wiiy missed the secret of the Universe 
altogether. That all Godhood should vanish out of men's con- 
ception of this Universe seems to me precisely the moat brutal 
error, — I will not disparage Heathenism by calling it a Heathen 
error,— that men could fall into. It is not true ; it is false at 
the very heart of it. A man who thinks so will think wrong 
about all things in the world ; this original sin will vitiate all 
other conclusions he can form. One might call it the most la- 
mentable of Delusions, — not forgetting Witchcraft itself! Witch- 
craft worshipped at least a living Devil ; but this worships a. 
dead^ron'tevil; no Go3, not even aDevil! — -^VTiatsoever is no- 
ble, divine, inspired, drops thereby out of life. There remains 
everywhere in life a despicable eap/tt-nwrtuum ; the meohanical 
hull, all soul fled out of it. How can a man act heroically ! 
The ' Doctrine of Motires' will teach him that it is, under more 
or less disguise, nothing but a wretched love of Pleasure, fear of 
Pain ; that Hunger, of applanse, of cash, of whatsoever victual 
it may be, is the ultimate fact of man's life. Atheism, in brief; 
— which does indeed frightfully punish itself The man, 1 say, 
is become spiritually a paralytic man ; this godlike Universe a 
dead meohanical steam-engine, all working by motives, checks, 
balances, and I know not what; wherein, as in the detestable 
belly of some Pbalaris'-Bull of his own contriving, he the poor 
Phalaris sits miserably dying ! — 

Belief I define to be a healthy act of a man's mind. It is a 
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mysterious indescribable process, that of getting to believe ; — in- 
describable, as all vital acta are. We have our mind given us 
not that it may cavil and argue, but tliat it may pee into some- 
thing, give us clear belief and understanding about some- 
thing, whereon we are then to proceed to act. Doubt, truly, is 
not itself a crime. Certainly we do not rush out, clutch up the 
first thing we find, and straightway believe that ! All manner 
of doubt, inquiry, o«ij,ii as it is named, about all manner of ob- 
jects, dwells in every reasonable mind. It is the mystic work- 
ing of the mind, on the object it is getting to know and believe. 
Belief comes out of all this, above ground, like the tree from its 
hidden roots. Hut now if, even on common things, we require 
that a man keep hia doubts siknt, and not babble of them till 
they in some measure became affirmations or denials ; how much 
more in regard to the highest things, impossible to speak of in 
words at all ! That a man parade his doubt, and get to imagine 
that debating and logic (which means at best only the manner of 
idling us your thought, your belief or disbelief, about a thing) is 
the triumph and true work of what intellect he has ; alas, this is 
as if you should oveiiwrn the tree, and instead of green boughs, 
leaves and fruits, sliew us ugly taloned roots turned up into the 
air,— and no growth, only death and misery going on ! 

For the Scepticism, as I said, is not intellectual only ; it i3 
moral also ; a ciironic atrophy and disease of the whole soul. A 
man lives by believing something ; not by debating and arguing 
about many things. A sad case for him when all that he can 
manage to believe is something he can button in his pocket, and 
with one or the other organ eat and digest ! Lower than thai 
he will not get. We call those ages in which he gets so low tho 
mournfulest, sickest and meanest of all ages. The world's heart 
is palsied, sick i how can any limb of it be whole 1 Genuine 
Acting ceases in all departments of the world's work ; dexterous 
Similitude of Acting begins. The world's wages are pocketed, 
the world's work is not done. Heroes have gone out ; Quacks 
have come in. Accordingly, what Century, since the end of tho 
Roman world, which also was a time of scepticism, simulacra 
and universal decadence, so abounds with Quacks as that Eigh- 
teenth ? Consider them, with their tumid sentimental vapouring 
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about virtue, benevolence, — the wretched Quack-s(^uadron, Cag- 
liostro at the Lead of them ! Few men were without quackery ; 
they had got to consider it a necessary ingredient and amalgam 
for truth. Chatham, our hrave Chatham himself, comes down 
to the House, all wrapt and bandaged; he 'has crawled out in 
great bodily suffering,' and so on ,— forgets^ says Walpole, that 
he is acting the sick man ; in the fire of dehate, snatches his arm 
from the sling, and oratorically swings and brandishes it ! Chat- 
ham himself lives the strangest mimetic life, half-hero, half- 
quaek, all along. For indeed the world is full of dupes ; and 
you have to gain the world's suffrage I How the duties of the 
world will be done in that case, what quantities of error, which 
means failure, which means sorrow and misery, to some and to 
many, will gradually accumulate in all provinces of the world's 
busiaess, we need not compute. 

It seems to me, you lay your finger here on the heart of the 
world's maladies, when you call it a Sceptical "World. An insin 
eere world ; a godless untruth of a world ! It is out of this, aa 
I consider, that the whole tribe of social pestilences, French Re- 
volutions, Chartisms, and what not, have derived their being, — 
their chief necessity to be. This must alter. Till this alter, 
nothing can beneficially alter. My one hope of the world, my 
inexpugnable consolation in looking at the miseries of the world, 
is that this is altering Here and there one does now find a 
man who knows, as f 1] that th w 11 a Truth, and no 
Plausibility and Fals t that h h m If live, not dead or 
paralytic ; and the wo Id al n t n t w th Godhood, beauti- 
ful and awful, even a th b ginn g f days! One man 
once knowing this, m y n n all m mn t by and by come to 
know it. It lies there 1 f wh e w 11 take the spector 
cks off his eyes and hon tl I L fcn w For such a msin the 
Unbelieving Century, wth t ud 1 dP lu ts, is already past ; 
a new century is already m Tl Id bl sed Products and 
Performances, as solid as they look, are Phantasms, preparing 
speedily to vanish. To this and the other noisy, very great- 

logking SimulaGram wUk the wMe ^ocld kuEmliiiig st its beels, 

he can say, composedly stepping aside: Thou art not true; thou 
art not extant, only aemblant, go thy way ! — Yes, hollow Formu- 
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lism, gross Benthamism, and other unheroic atheistic Insincerity 
is visibly and even rapidly declining. An unbelieving Eigliteeutli 
Ceuturj is but an exception, — such as now and then oci-ui? I 
prophesy that the world will once more become sinceie, abi,liev 
ing world ; with inaaii Heroes in it, a Heroic World. It will 
then be a victorious world ; never till then. 

Or indeed what of the world and its victories ? Men speak 
too much about the world. Each one of us here, let the world 
go how it will, and be victorious or not victorious, has he not a 
Life of his own to lead ? Oae Life ; a little gleam of Time be- 
tween two Eternities ; no second chance to us forevermore ! It 
were well for m to live not as fools and simulacra, but as wise 
and realities. The world's being saved will not save us ; nor the 
world's being lost destroy us. We should look to ourselves: 
there is great merit here in the ' duty of staying at home !' And, 
on the whole, to say truth, I never heard of 'worlds' being 
' saved' in any other way.- That mania of saving worlds is itself 
a piece of the Eighteenth Century with its windy sentimental- 
ism. Let us not follow it too far. For the saving of the world 
I will trust confidently to the Maker of the world; and look a 
little to my own saving, which I am more competent to ! — In 
brief, for the world's sake, and for our own, we will rejoice greatly 
that Scepticism, Insincerity, Mechanical Atheism, with-all their 
poison-dews, are going, and as good as gone. 

Now it was under such conditions, in those times of Johnson, 
that our Men of Letters had to live. Times in which there was 
properly no truth in life. Old Truths had fallen nigh dumb; 
the new lay yet bidden, not trying to speak. That Man's Life 
here below was a Sincerity and Pact, and would forever continue 
such, no new intimation in that dusk of the world, had yet 
dawned. No intimation ; not even any French Revolution, — 
which we define to be a Truth once more, though a Truth clad 
in hellfire I How different was the Luther's pilgrimage, with its 
assured goal, from the Johnson's, girt with mere traditions, sup- 
positions, grown now incredible, unintelligible! Mahomet's For- 
mulas were of ■ wood waxed and oiled,' and could be burnt out of 
one's way : poor Johnson's were far more difficult to burn. — The 
strong man will ever find work, which means difficulty, pain, to 
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tlie full nieasute of his strength. But to make out a yictorj, in 
those cireuiustances of our poor Hero as Man of Letters, was 
perhaps more difficult than in any. Not obstruction, disorgani- 
sation, Bookseller Osboruo and Fourpe nee-halfpenny a. day ; 
not this alone ; but the light of his own soul was taken from 
him. No landmark on the Earth ; and, alas, what is that to 
having no loadstar in the Heaven ! We need not wonder tliat 
coue of those Three men rose to Tictory. That they fought truly, 
is the highest praise. "With a mournful sympathy we will con- 
template, if not three- living victorious Heroes, as I said, the 
Tombs of three fallen Heroes ! They fell for us too ; making a 
way for us. There ate the mountains which they hurled abroad 
ia their confused War of the Giants ; under which, their strength 
and life spent, they now lie buried. 

I have already written of these three Literary Heroes, ex- 
pressly or incidentally ; what I suppose is known to most of you ; 
what need not be spoken or written a second time. They coneern 
us here as the singular Prophets of that singular age ; for such they 
virtually were ; and the aspect they and their world exhibit, under 
thi^ point of view, might lead us into reflesions enough ! I call 
them, all three, Genuine Men more or leas ; faithfully, for most 
[art uiieouseio«''ly, struggling, to bo genuine, and plant them- 
heUes on the everlasting truth of things. This to a degree that 
(,minent!\ di'tinguiehes them from the poor artificial mass of 
thiir contemporaries and renders them worthy to be considered 
as Spc*i.k.eia in some measure, of the everlasting truth, as Proph- 
ets in th it agg ot theirs. By Nature herself a noble necessity 
in- kid on them to be so. They were men of such magnitude 
that they could not live on unrealities, — clouds, froth and all inan- 
ity gave way under them : there was no footing for them but on 
firm earth ; no rest or regular motion for them, if they got no 
footing there. To a certain extent, they were Sons of Nature 
once more in an age of Artifice , once more Original Men, 

As for Johnson, I have always considered him to be, by na- 
ture, one of OUT great English houls A strong and noble man ; 
so much left undeveloptd m him to tlie last : in a kindlier ele- 
ment what might he not have been,— Poet, Priest, sovereign 
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Ruler I On tie whole, a man must not complain of his ' element,' 
of his 'time; or the like ; it is thriftless work doiQg so Hig 
time is bad : well tlien, he is thero to make it hctter 1— Johnson's 
youth was poor, isolated, hopeless, very miserable. Indeed it 
does not seem possible that, in any the favouiablest outward cir- 
cumstances, Johnsou'3 Jife could have been other than a painful 
oue. The world might have tad more of profitable work out of 
him, or less ; but his effort against the world's work eould never 
ha,ve beeu a iight one. Nature, in return for bis nobleness, had 
said to bim, Live in an element of diseased sorrow. Nay, per- 
haps the sorrow and the nobleness were intimately and even in- 
separably connected with each otter. At all events, poor John- 
son had to go about girt with continual bypoebondria, physical 
and spiritual paiu. Like a Horeules with the burning Nessus'- 
shirt on bim, which shoots in on him dull incurable misery ■ the 
Ncssus'-shirt not to be stript off, which is Ms own natural skiai 
In this manner, he had to live. Eignro Lim there, witU his scro- 
fulous diseases, with bis great greedy heart, and unspeakable 
chaos of thoughts ; stalking mournful as a stranger in this Earth ■ 
eagerly devouring what spiritual thing be could come at : school- 
languages and other merely grammatical stuff, if there were noth- 
ing better! The largest soul that was in all England' and 
provision made for it of ' fourpenoe-half penny a day ' Yet a 
giant invincible soul ; a true man's. One remembers always 
that story of the shoes at Oxford: the rough, seamed-faeed raw- 
boned College Servitor stalking about, in winter-season, with his 
shoes worn out; bow the charitable Gentleman Commoner 
secretly places anew ;)air at his door; and the mwhonod Seryi- 
tor, lifting them, looking at them near, with his dim eyes with 
what thoughts,— pitches them out of the window i Wet feet, 
mud, frost, hunger or what you will ;^ but not beggir, ^ ^q. «^. 
not stand beggary! Kude stubborn self help here; a whole 
world of squalor, rudeness, confused misery and want, yet of 
nobleness and manfulness withal. It is a type of the man's life 
this pitching away of the shoes. An original man ;— not a sec- 
ondhand, borrowing or begging man. Let us stand on our own 
basis, at any rate [ On such shoes as we ourselves can get On 
frost and mud, if yon will, but honestly on that ;— on the reality 
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and substance which Kature gives jm, not en the semblance, on 
the thing she has giyea another than ns 1— 

And yet with all this ragged pride of manhood and self-help, 
was there ever soul more tenderly affectionate, loyally submissive 
to what was really higher than he 9 Great souls are always loy- 
ally submissive, reverent to what is over them ; only small mean 
souls are otherwise, I could not find a bett«r proof of what I 
said the other day, That the sincere man was by nature the 
obedient man ; that only in a World of Heroes was there loyal 
Obedience to the Heroic. The essence of onginatiiy is not that 
it be new : Johnson believed altogether in the old ; he found the 
old opinions credible for him, fit for him ; and in a right heroic 
manner lived under them. He is well worth study in regard to 
that. Eor we are to say that Johnson was far other than a mere 
man of words and formulas j he was a man of truths and facts. 
He stood by the old formulas , the happier was it for him that 
he could so stand : but in all formulas that he could stand by, 
there needed to be a most genuine substance Very curious how, 
in that poor Papcr-agc, so barren, ■irtificial, thiek-quilted with 
Pedantries, Hearsays, the great Fact of this Universe glared-in 
forever, wonderful, indubitable, unspeakable, divine-infernal, upon 
this man too I How he harmonised his Formulas with it, how he 
managed at all under such circumstances : that is a thing worth 
seeing. A thing ' to be looked at with reverence, with pity, with 
awe.' That Church of St. Clement Danes, where Johnson still 
worshipped in the era of Voltaire, is to me a venerable place. 

It was in virtue of his sincerity, of his speaking still in some 
sort from the heart of Nature, though in the current artificial dia- 
lect, that Johnson was a Prophet. Are not all dialects 'artifi- 
cial V Artificial things are not all false ; — nay every true Pro- 
duct of Nature will infallibly sAfljie itself; we may say all artificial 
things are, at the starting of them, trm. What we call ' Formu- 
las' are not in their origin bad ; they are indispensably good. 
Formula is method, habitude ; found wherever man is found. For- 
mulas fashion themselves as Paths do, as beaten Highways, lead- 
ing towards soma sacred or high object, whither many men are 
bent. Consider it. One man, full of heartfelt earnest impulse, 
finds out a way of doing somewhat — ^were it of uttering his soul'i 
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reverence for the Highest, were it hut jf fiUy saluting hia fellow- 
man. An inveutor was needed to do tuat, apoet; lie has articu- 
lated the dim-struggling thought that dwelt in his own and many 
hearts. This is his way of doing that ; these are his footsteps, 
the heginning of a ' Path.' And now see : the second man travels 
naturally in the footsteps of his foregoer, it is the easiest method. 
In the footsteps of his foregoer ; yet with improvements, with 
changes where such seem good ; at all events with enlargements, 
the Path ever leidcniag itself as more travel it ;— till at last there 
ia a broad Highway whereon the whole world may travel and drive. 
While there remains a City or Shrine, or any Reality to drive to, 
at the farther end, tiie Highway sliall be right welcome I When 
the City is gone, we will forsake the Highway. In this manner 
all Institutions, Practices, Regulated Things in the world have 
come into existence, and gene out of existence. Formulas all be- 
gin hy being full of substance ; you may call them the skin, the 
articulation into shape, into limbs and skin, of a substance that 
is already there -. tUy had not been there otherwise Idoli aa 
we said, are not idolatrous till they become doubtful empty for 
the worshipper's heart. Much as we talk agiinst Formulae I 
hope no one of us is ignorant withal of the high significanee of 
true Formulas ; that they were, and will ever be, the indispenfa 

blest furniture of our habitation in this world 

Mark, too, how little Johnson boasts of his 'sincerity.' He 
has no suspicion of hia being particularly sincere, of his being par- 
lioularly anything! A liard struggling, weary-heatted man, or 
' scholar' i^ he calls himself, trying hard to get some honest live- 
lihood ia the world, not to starve, hnt to live — without stealing 
.i noble unconsciousness is in him. Hedoes not ' engrave Truth 
on his watch-seal ;' no, but he stands by truth, speaks hy it, worka 
and lives by it. Thus it ever is. Think of it once more. The 
man whom Nature has appointed to do great things is, first of all, 
furnished with that openness to Nature which renders him inca- 
pable of being insincere I To his large, open, deep-feeling heart 
Nature is a Pact : all hearsay is hearsay ; the unspeakable great- 
ness of this M\stery of Life, let him acknowledge it or not, nay 
even thoogU be seem to forgek ik or deny it, is ever present to 
Aim— fearful and wonderful, on this hand and on that. He has a 
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Ijasis of sincerity ; unrecognised, liecause never questioned or ca- 
f able of question. Mirabeau, Matomet, Cromwell, Napoleon : all 
the Great Men I ever heard of have this as the primary material 
of them. Inuuraerable commonplace men are debating, are talk- 
ing everywhere their commonplace doctrines, which they have 
learned by logic, by rote, at secondhand ; to that kind of man all 
this 18 still nothing. He must have truth ; truth which he feela 
to be true. How shall he stand otherwise ? His whole soul, at 
all moments, in all ways, teUs him that there is no standing. He 
is under the noble necessity of being true. Johnson's way of 
thinking about this world is' not mine, any more than Mahomet's 
was : but I recognise the everlasting element of lieaxt-sinceiiti/ in 
both ; and see with pleasure, how neither of them remains inef- 
fectual. Neither of them is as cha^ sown ; in both of them is 
something which the seed-field will grow. 

Johnson was a Prophet to his people ; preached a Gospel to 
them— as all like him alwaya do. The highest Gospel he preach- 
yd we may describe as a kind of Moral Prudence : 'in a world 
where much is to he done and little is to be known,' see how you 
will ^0 it ! A thing well worth preaching. ' A world where 
much is to he done and little is to be known :' do not sink your- 
selves in boundless bottomless abysses of Doabt, of wretched god- 
forgetting Unbelief ; — you were miserable then, powerless, mad : 
how could you do or work at all ? Such Gospel Johnson preach- 
ed and taught ; — coupled theoretically and practically, with this 
other great Gospel, ' Clear your mind of Cant !' Have no trade 
with Cant : stand on the cold mud in the frosty weather, but let it 
be in your own real torn shoes ; ' that will be better for you,' as Ma- 
homet says ! I call this, I call these two things joined together, a 
great Gospel, the greatest perhaps that was possible at that time. 

Johnson's Writings, which once had such currency and cele- 
brity, are now as it were disowned by the young generation. It 
is not wonderful ; Johnson's opinions are fast becoming obsolete : 
but his style of thinking and of living, we may hope, will never 
become obsolete. I find in Johnson's Books the indisputablest 
traces of a great intellect and great heart ;— *ver welcome, under 
what obstractions and perversions soever. They are sincere vtords, 
those of his; he means thiigs by them. A wondrous buckram 
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ityle — tie best he could get to then : a measured grandlli 
stepping or rather stalking along in a very solemn way, grown 
obsolete now ; sometimea a tumid size of phraseology not in pro- 
portion to the contents of it : all this you will put up with. For 
the phraseology, tumid or not, has always something within it. So 
many beautiful styles, and books, with nothing in them ; — a man 
is a jjiaMactor to tbo world who writes such 1 They are tho 
avoidable kind 1 — Had Johnson left nothing but his Dictionary^ 
one might have traced there a great intdiect, a genuine man. 
Looking to its clearness of definition, its general solidity, nonesty, 
insight and successful method, it may be called the best of all 
Dictionaries. There is in it a kind of architectural nobleness ; it 
stands there like a great solid square-built edifice, finished sym- 
metrically complete : you judge that a true Builder did it. 

spite of our haste, must be granted to poor Boz- 
for a mean, infiated, gluttonous creature ; and was 
Yet the fact of his rovcronoo for Johnson 
noteworthy The foolish conceited Scotch 
Laird, the most conceited man of his time, approaching in such 
awestruck attitude the great dusty irabcible Pedagogue iu hia 
mean garret there it is a genuine reference for Eicellence ; a 
leorship for Heioes, at a time when neither Heroes nor worship 
were surmised to exist Heroes, it would seem, exist always, and 
a certain worship of them ! We will also take the liberty to deny 
altogether that of the witty Frenchman, That no man is a Hero 
to his valet-de-ehambre. Or if so, it is not the Hero's blame, but 
the Valet's : that his soul, namely, is a mean valet-Boal I He ex- 
pects hia Hero to advance in royal stage -triipp in gs, with measured 
step, trains borne behind him, trumpets sounding before him. It 
should stand rather. No man can be a Grand-Monarque to bis 
yalet-de-chambre. Strip your Louis Quatorze of bis king-gear, 
and there is left nothing but a poor forked radish with a head 
fantastically carved ; — admirable to no valet. The Valet does 
not know a Hero when be sees him i Alas, no : it requires a 
kind of Jiero to do that;-— and one of the world's wants, in this aa 
in other senses, is for most part want of such. 

On the whole shall we not say, that Boswell's admiration was 
well bestowed ; that he could have found no soul in all England 
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so worthy of teDding down before ? Shall we not say. of tliis 
great mournful Johnsju too that he guided his difficult confuaed 
existence wisely led it i 1/ bke a right valiant man? That 
waste chaos of Authorship hj Trade that waste ehaoa of Scepti- 
cism in religion and politics in life theory and life-praotioe ; in 
his poverty, in his, lu&t dud dimness, with the sick body and the 
rusty coat : he made it do for him like a brave man. Not wholly 
without a loadstar in the Eternal ; he had still a loadstar, as the 
brave all need to have : with his eye set on that, he would change 
his course for nothing in these confused vortices of the lower sea 
of Time. ' To the Spirit of Lies, bearing death and hunger, he 
would in no wise strike his flag.' Brave old Samuel: jdtimus 
Knrnanoram ! 

Of Bousseau and his Heroism I cannot say so much. He is 
not what I call a strong mac A morbid, excitable, spasmodic 
man ; at best, intense rather than strong. He had not ' the 
talent of Silence,' an invaluable talent ; which few Prenclimen, 
or indeed men of any sort in these times, excel in ! The suffer- 
ing man ought really ' to consume his own smoke ;' there is no 
good in emitting smoke till you have made it into^ie, — which, in 
the metaphorical sense too, all smoke is capable of becoming ! 
Kousseau has not depth or width, not calm force for difficulty ; 
the first characteristic of true greatness, A fundamental mistake 
to call vehemence and rigidity strength I A man is not strong 
who takes convulsion-fits ; though sii men cannot hold him then. 
He that can walk under the heaviest weight without staggering, 
he is the strong man. We need forever, especially in these loud- 
bhrieking days, to remind ourselves of that. A man who cannot 
hold his peace, till the time come for speaking and acting, is no 
right man. 

Poor Rousseau's fece is to me expressive of him. A high, but 
narrow contracted intensity in it : bony brows ; deep, strait-set 
eyes, in which there is something bewildered-looking, — bewil- 
dered, peering with lynx-eagerness. A face full of misery, even 
ignoble misery, and also of the antagonism against that ; some- 
thin'T mean, plebeian there, redeemed only by intensity : the face 
of what is called a Panatdc, — a sadly coMracted Hero I We name 
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him here; because, with all hia drawbacks, and they avs many, he 
has tlie first and cliief characteristic of a Hero : he Is heartily 
\% mf?i^. Ifl mniitt, 'A ever maa was ; as none o! tliese Ireuoli 
Philosophers were. Nay, one would say, of an earnestness loo 
great for his otherwise sensitive, rather feeble nature ; and which 
indeed in the end drove him into the strangest incoherences, al- 
most delirationa. There had come, at last, to be a kind of mad- 
ness in him : his Ideas possessed him lilte demons ; hurried him 
BO about, drove him over steep places ! — 

The fault and misery of fionsseau was what we easily name by 
a single word, Egoism ; which is indeed the source and summary 
of all faults and miseries whatsoever. He had not perfected 
himself into victory over mere JJesire; a mean Hunger, iu many 
sorts, was still the motive principle of him. I am afraid he was 
a very vain man ; hungry for the praises of men. You remem- 
ber Genlis's experience of him. She took Jean Jacques to the 
Theatre ; he bargaining for a strict incognito, — " He would not 
be seen there for the world !" The curtain did happen neverthe- 
less to be drawn aside : the Pit recognised Jean Jacques, but 

nation ; gloomed all evening, spake no other than surly words. 
The glib Countess remained entirely convinced that his anger 
■^'i&'aaiA, W\Ti^ ■i%feTi>-a'v lA ■no'i Vemg applanSea wlien seen. 
How the whole nature of the man is poisoned ; nothing but sus- 
picion, self isolation, fierce moody ways ! He could not live with 
iioyho&j. A ma,n ot some raak from the coaatry, wio visited 
him often, and used to sit with him, espressing ail reverence and 
affection for him, cornea one day ; finds Jean Jacques full of the 
sourest unintelligible humour. " Monsieur," said Jean Jacques, 
with flaming eyes, " I know why you come here. You come to' 
see what a poor life I lead ; how little is in my poor pot that is 
boiling there. Well, look into the pot! There is half a pound 
of meat, one carrot and three onions : that is all : go and tell the 
whole world that, if you like. Monsieur !"— A man of this sort 
was far gone. Tiie whole world got itself supplied with anec- 
dotes, for light laughter, for a certain theatrical interest, fron; 
tliese perversions and contortions of ijcw!; Jas^o. ^■i,<^vift%. M^^s 
^ iiiaf /Afr*e«f ffl?^ ^ag^ca^ or cT^ieatrieai'; foo rea/to hi'mi"' 
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The contortiooa of a dying gladiator : the crowded arapLitheatre 
looka on with entert-aininent ; but the gladiator is in agonies and 
dying. 

And yet this Rousseau, aa we say, with his passionate appeals 
to Mothers, with his Coitlrat-sodal, with his eelehrations of Na- 
ture, evea of savage life in Nature, did once more toucli upon 
Reality, struggle towards Reality ; was doing the function of a 
Prophet to his Time. As he could, and as the Time could ! 
Strangely through all that defeoement, degradation and alraoat 
madness, there is in the inmost heart of poor Rousseau a spark 
of real heavenly fire. Once more, out of the element of that 
withered mocking Philosophism, Scepticism, and Persiflage, there 
has arisen in this man the ineradicable feeling and knowledge 
that this Life of ours is trm ; not a Scepticism, Theorem, or 
Persiflage, but a Fact, an awful Reality. Nature had made that 
revelation to him ; had ordered him to speak it out. He got it 
spoken out; if not well and clearly, then ill and dimly, — as 
clearlj as he could. Nay what are all errors and perveraities 
0^ Yis, even'Ehose s"teaiings oi riTjbons, aimless cou^use^ niisefies 
and vagabondisms, if we will interpret them kindly, but the 
hlinkard dazzlement and staggerings to and fro of a man sent on 
an errand he is too weak for, by a path he cannot yet find? Men 
are led by strange ways. One should have tolerance for a man, 
hope of him ; kave him to try yet what he will do. While life 
lasts, hope lasts for even man 

Of Rousseau s literary talents greatly celebrated still among 
his countrymen I do not say much His Books, like himself, 
are what I call unhealthy not tho goo 1 sort of Books. There is 
a sensuality in Rousseau. Combined with such an intellectual 
gift as his, it inakts pirturcs of i cert*iiii gorgeous attractiveness : 
but they are not genuinely poetical Not white sunlight : some- 
thing n/w.y/iiie & kind of rooejiink srhfipial bediienmanl li is 

frequent, or rather it is universal among the French since his 
time. Madam de Stael has something of it ; St. Pierre ; and 
down onwards to the present astonishing convulslonary ' Litera- 
turc of Desperation, it is everywhere abundant. That same 
ro^epink is not the right hue Look at a Shakspeare, at a Goethe, 
oven at a Walter Soott ! He who has once seen into tnis, nas 
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seen the difference of the True from tte Sham-True, and will 
diserimiuftte them ever afterwards. 

We had to observe in Johnson how much good a Prophet, 
under all disadvantages and disorganisations, can accomplish for 
the world. In Rousseau we are called to look rather at the fear- 
ful amount of evil which, under such disorganisation, may accom- 
pany the good. Historically it is a most pregnant spectacle, that 
of Rousseau. Banished into Paris garrets, in the gloomy com- 
pany of his own Thoughts and Necessities there ; driven from 
post to pillar ; fretted, exasperated till the heart of him went 
mad, ho had grown to foel deeply that th w Id w not his 
friend nor the world's law. It was esped nt f a y way possi- 
ble, that such a man should noi have be n t fl t h stility 
with the world. He could be cooped into a t 1 gh d at as 
a maniac, left to starve like a wild beast h g — but he 
could not be hindered from setting the Id h The 

French Revolution found its Evangelist i E H s semi- 

delirious speculations on the miseries of c vj.1 d 1 f th prefera- 
bility of the savage to the civilised, and si h 1 k h Ip d well to 
produee a whole delirium in Prance gen Uy T , J u may 
well ask, What could the world, the governors of the world, do 
with such a man 1 Difficult to say what the governors of the 
world could do with him ! What he could do with them is un- 
happily clear enough, — guillotine a great many of them 1 Enough 
now of Rousseau. 

It was a curious phenomenon, in the withered, unbelieving, 
secondhand Eighteenth Century, that of a Hero starting up among 
the artificial pasteboard figures and productions, in the guise of a 
Robert Burns. Like a little well in the rocky desert places, — 
like a sudden splendour of Heaven in the artificial Vauihall I 
People knew not what to make of it. They took it for a piece of 
the Vauxhal! fire-work ; alas, it let itself be so taken, though 
struggling half-blindly, as in bitterness of death, against that ! 
Perhaps no man had such a false reception from his fellow-men. 
Oiice more a very wasteftil life-drama was enacted under the sun. 

The tragedy of Bums's life is known to all of you. Surely we 
may say, if discrepancy between place held and place merited con 
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slitute perverseness of lot for a maa, no lot oould be more per- 
verse than Burna'a. Among ttose aeoondhand acting figures, 
miTnes for most part, bf the Eighteenth Century, once more a 
giant Original Man ; one of those men wto reach down to the 
perennial Deeps, who take rank with the Heroic among men ; and 
he was bom in a poor Ayrshire hut. The largest soul of all the 
British lands came among us in tlie shape of a hard-handed Scot- 
tish Peasant, — His Father, a poor toiling man, tried various 
things ; did not succeed in any; was involved in continual diffi- 
culties. The Steward, Factor as the Scotch call him, used to 
send letters and threateninga, Burns says, ' which threw us all 
into tears.' The brave hard-toiling, hard-suffering Father, his 
brave heroine of a wife ; and those children, of whom Robert waa 
one 1 In this Earth, so wide otherwise, no shelter for lh^,m. The 
letters ' threw us all into tears : ' figure it. The brave Father, I 
say always ;— a silent Hero and Poet ; without whom the son had 
ne\er Veen a speating onel Burns's Sc\ioo\ma8ter came a£ter- 
wards to London, learnt what good society waa ; but declares that 
in no meeting of men did he ever enjoy better discourse than at 
the hearth of this peasant. And his poor ' seven acres of nursery- 
ground," — not that, nor the miserable patch of olay-farm, nor any- 
thing he tried to get a living by, would prosper with him ; he had 
a sore unequal battle all his days. But he stood to it valiantly ; 
a wise, faithful, unconquerable man ; — swallowing down how many- 
sore sufferings daily into silence ; fighting like an unseen Hero, — 
nobody publishing newspaper-paragraphs about his nobleness; 
voting pieces of plate to him ! However, he was not lost ; no- 
thing is lost. Kobert ia there ; the outcome of him, — and indeed 
■)f many generations of such as him. 

This Burns appeared under every disadvantage ; uninstructed, 
poor, born only to hard manual toil ; and writing, when it came 
to that, in a rustic special dialect, known only to a small province 
of the country he lived in. Had he written, even what he did 
write, in the general language of England, 1 doubt not he had 
already become universally recognised as being, or capable to be, 
one of our greatest men. That he should have tempted so many 
to penetrate through the rough husk of that dialect of his, is proof 
that there lay something fer from common within it. He has 
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gained a certain recognition, and is continuing to do so over all 
quarters of our wide Sason world : wheresoever a Saxon dialect 
is spoken, it liegins to be understood, bj personal inspection of 
this and tlie other, tiiat one of the most considerable Saxon men 
of the Eighteenth century was an Ayrshire Peasant named Kobert 
Burns, Yes, I will say, here too was a piece of the right Sason 
stuff ; strong as the Harz-rock, rooted in the depths of the world ; 
rock, yet with wells of living softness in it I A wild impetuous 
whirlwind of paaeion and faculty slumbered quiet there ; such 
heavenly melody dwelling in the heart of it. A noble rough gen- 
uineness ; homely, rustic, honest ; true aimpUeity of strength ; 
with its lightning-fire, with its sofl dewy pity ;— like the old Norse 
Thor, the Peasant-god ! — 

Burns's Brother Gilbert, a man of much sense and worth, has 
told me that Robert, in his young days, in spite of their hardship, 
was usually the gayest of speech ; a fellow of infinite frolic, laugh- 
t3r, sense, and heart ; far pleasanter to hear there, stript cutting 
peats in the bog, or such like, than he ever afterwards knew him. 
I can well believe it. The basis of mirth ('/ond gatUard,' as old 
Marquis Mirabeau calls it), a primal- element of sunshine and joy- 
fulnesa, coupled with Ma other deep and earnest qualities, is one 
of the most attractive characteristics of Bums. A large fund of 
Hope d-neUs ia tim; ajite of liia tri^ioa\ biatorj, \i6 is not a 

mourning man. He shakes his sorrows gallantly aside ; bounds 
forth victorious over them. It is as the lion shaking ' dew-drops 
from his mane ; ' as the swift-bounding horse, that laughs at the 
shaking of the spear, — But indeed, Hope, Mirth, of the sort like 
Burna'a, are they not the outcome properly of warm generous 
affection,— such as is the beginning of all to every man ? 

You would think it strange if I called Burns the most gifted 
British soul we had in all that century of his : and yet I believe 
the day is coming when there will be little danger in saying so. 
His writings, all that he did under such obstructions, are only a 
poor fragment of him. Professor Stewart remarked very justly, 
what indeed is true of all Poets good for much, that his poetry 
was not any particular faculty ; but the general result of a natur- 
ally vigorous original mind expressing itself in that way. Burna's 
gifts, expressed in conversation, are the theme of all that ever 
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heard him. All kinds of gifts : from the gracefulest utterancei 
of courtesy, to the highest fire of passionate speech ; loud floods 
of mirth, soft wailinga of afiection, laconic emphasis, clear pierc- 
ing insight : all was in him. Witty duchesses celebrate him as a 
luan whose speech ' led them off their feet.' This is beautiful : 
but stiU more beautiful that which Mr. Lockhart has recorded, 
which I have more than once alluded to. How the waiters and 
ostlers at inns would get out of bed and come crowdiug to hear 
this man speak ! Waiters and ostlers ; — they too were men and 
here was a man I I have heard much ahout his speech ; but one 
of the best things I ever heard of it was, last year, from a vener- 
able gentleman long familiar with him, That it was speech dis- 
tinguished by always having something in il. " He spoke rather 
httle than much," this old man told me; " sat rather silent in 
those early days, as in the company of persons above him ; and 
always when he did speak, it was to throw new light on the mat- 
ter." I know not why any one should ever speak otherwise! 

But if we look at his genera! force of soul, his healthy robustness 
every way, the rugged down rightn ess, penetration, generous valour 
and manfulness that was in him,— where shall we readily £nd a 
better-gifted man? 

Among the great men of the Eighteenth Century, I sometimes 
feel as if Burns might be found to resemble Mirabeau more than 
any other- They differ widely in vesture ; jet look at them in- 
trinsically. There is the same burly thicknecked strength of body 
as of soul ;— built, in both cases, on what the old Marquis caUs a 
fond gaillard By nature, by course of breeding, indeed by na- 
tion, Mirabeau has much more of bluster ; a noisy, forward, un- 
resting man. But the characteristic of Mirabeau too is veracity 
and sense, power of true insight, superiority of vision. The 
thing that he says is worth remembering. It is a flash of insight 
into some object or other : so do both these men speak. The 
same raging passions ; capable too in both of manifesting them- 
selves as the tenderest noble affections. Wit, wild laughter, en- 
ergy, directness, sincerity : these were in both. The types of 
the two men are not dissimilar. Burns too could have governed 
debated in National Assemblies ; politicised, as few could. Aius 
the courage which had to exhibit itself in capture of smuggline 
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schooners in the Soiwaj Frith ; in keeping silence over eo much, 
where no good speech, hui only inarticulate rago was possible i 
this might have hellowed forth Ushers de Brfize and the like ; 
and made itself visible to all men, in managing of kingdoms, in 
ruling of great ever-memorahle epochs I But they said to him 
reprovingly, his Official Superiors said, and wrote : ' You are to 
work, not think,' Of your ttiwAing'-faoulty, the greatest in this 
land, we have no need ; you are to gauge beer there ; for that 
only are yoa wanted. Very notable ; — and worth mentioning, 
though we know what is to be said and answered ! As if 
Thought, Power of Thinking, were not, at all times, in all places 
and situations of the world, precisely the thing that was wanted. 
The fiital man^ is he not always the iwithinkg man, the man who 
cannot think and see ; but only grope, and hallucinate, and raissee 
the nature of the thing he works with ? He missees it, mistakes 
it, as we say ; takes it for one thing, and it is another thing, — 
and leaves him standing like a Futility there ! He is the fetal 
man ; unutterably fatal, put in the high places of men. — " Why 
complain of this?" say some: "Strength is mournfully denied its 
arena ; that was true from of old," Doubtless ; and the wors** 
for the arena, answer 1 1 Complaining profits little ; stating oi 
the truth raay profit. That a Europe, with its French Revolu- 
tion just breaking out, finds no need of a Burns except for gaug- 
ing beer, — is a thing I, for one, cannot rejoice at ! — 

Once more we have to say here that the chief quality of Buvna 
is the siTicerity of him. So in his Poetry, so in his Life, The 
Song he sings is not of fantasticalities ; it is of a thing felt, real- 
ly there ; the prime merit of this, as of all in him, and of his 
Life generally, is truth. The Life of Bums is what we may call a 
great tragic sincerity, A sort of savage sincerity,— not cruel, far 
from that ; bat wild, wrestling naked with the truth of things. 
In that sense, there is something of the savage in all great men. 

Hero-worship, — Odin, Burns? Well; these Men of Letters 
too were not without a kind of Hero-worship : but what a strange 
condition Las that got into now ! The waiters and ostlers of 
Scotch inns, prying about the door, eager to oatoh any word thai 
fell from Burns, were doing unconscious reverence to the Heroic, 
Johnson had his Boswell for worshipper. BouBseau had wor 
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shippers enough ; princes calling on him in his mean garret ; the 
grsat, the heautiful doing reverence to the poor moonstruck man. 
For himself a. most portentous contradiction ; the two ends of hia 
life not to be hrought into harmony. He sits at the tables of 
grandees ; and has to copy music for his own living. He cannot 
oven get his music copied : " By dint of dining out," says he, " I 
run the risk of dying by starvation at home." For his worship- 
pers too a most questionable thing 1 If doing Hero-worship well 
or hadly bo the test of vital wellbeing or Ulbeing to a generation, 
can wo say that these generations are very first-rate ?^And yet 
our heroic Men of Letters do teach, govern, are kings, priests, or 
what you like to call them ; intrinsically there is no preventing 
it by any means whatever. The world Aos to obey him who 
thinks and sees in the world- The world can alter the manner 
of that ; can either have it as blessed continuous summer-sun- 
shine, or as unblessed black thunder and tornado, — with un- 
speakable difference of profit for the world ! The manner of it 
is very alterable ; the matter and fact of it is not alterable, by 
any power under the sky. Light ; or, failing that, lightning ■ 
the world can take its choice. Not whether we call an Odin 
god, prophet, priest or what we call him ; but whether we be- 
lieve the word he tells us : there it all lies. If it be a true word, 
we shall have to believe it ; believing it, we shall have to do it. 
What nam^ or welcome we give him or it, is a point that con- 
corns ourselves mainly. It, the new Truth, new deeper revealing 
of the Secret of this Universe, is verily of the nature of a mes- 
sage from on high ; and must and will have itself obeyed. 

My last remark is on that notablest phasis of Burns's history 
— his visit to Edinburgh. Often it seems to me as if his de- 
meanour there wore the highest proof he gave of what a fund of 
worth and genuine manhood was in him. If we think of it, few 
heavier burdens could be laid on the strength of a man. So 
sudden ; all common Lionism, which ruins innumerable men, 
was as nothing to this. It is as if Napoleon had been made a 
King of, not gradually, but at once from the Artillery Lieuten- 
ancy in the Regiment La Fere. Burns, still only in his twenty- 
seventh year, is no longer even a ploughman ; he is flying to the 
West Indies to escape disgrace and a jail. This month he is a 
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ruined peasant, liis wagea sc¥en pounds a year, and these gone 
from him : uest month he is in the blaze of rank and beauty, 
handing down jewelled Duchesses to dinner ; the cynosure of all 
eyes 1 Adversity is sometimes bard upon a man ; but for one 
man who can stand prosperity, there are a hundred that will 
stand adTersity. I admire much the way in which Burns met 
all this. Perhaps no man one could point out, was ever so sorely 
tried, and so little forgot himself Tranquil, unastonished ; not 
abashed, not inflated, neither awkwardness nor affectation: he 
feels that Ae there is the man Robert Burns ; that the ' rank is 
but the guinea-stamp ;' that the celebrity is but the candle-light, 
which will shew w/uil man, not in the least make him a better or 
other man ! Alas, it may readily, unless he look to it, make him 
a worse man ; a wretched inflated windbag, — inflated till he burst, 
and become a dead lion ; for whom, as some one has said, ' there 
is no resurrection of the body :' worse than a living dog I— Burns 
is admirable here. 

And yet, alas, as I have observed elsewhere, these Lion-hunt- 
ers were the ruin and death of Burns. It was they that ren- 
dered it impossible for him to live ! They gathered round him 
in his Farm ; hindered his industry ; no place was remote enough 
from them. He conld not get his Lionism forgotten, honestly as 
he was disposed to do so. He fails into discontents, into mise- 
ries, fiiulta; the world getting ever more desolate for him; 
health, charaeter, peace of mind, all gone : — solitary enough now. 
It is tragical to think of! These men came but to see him ; it 
was out of no sympathy with him, nor no hatred to him. They 
came to get a little amusement ; they got their amusement : — 
and the Hero's life went for itl 

Ricbter says, in the Island of Sumatra there is a feind of 
' Light-ohafers,' large Fire-flies, which people stick upon spits, 
and illuminate the ways with at night. Persons of condition can 
thus travel with a pleasant radiance, which they much admire. 
Great honour to the Fire-flies ! But — 1 — 
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[Friday, 32d May. ISIO.] 



We come now to the last form of Heroism ; that wliieh we call 
Kiugsiip. Tke Commander over Meu ; he to whose wUl our 
wills ate to be subordinated, and loyally surrender themselves, 
and find their welfare in doing so, may be reckoned the most im- 
portant of Great Men. He is practically the summary for us of 
all the various figures of Heroism ; Priest, Teacher, whatsoever 
of earthly or of spiritual dignity we can fancy to reside i» a mau, 
embodies itself liere, to command over us, to furnjsii us with con- 
stant practical teaching, to tell us for tbe day and hour what we 
are ia do. He is called Rex, Regulator, Roi : our own name ia 
still better ; King, Kiinning, which means Caa-ning, Able-man. 
Kumerous considerations, pointing towards deep, questionable, 
and indeed unfathomable regions, present themselves here : on 
the most of wliieh we must resolutely for the present forbear to 
speak at all. As Burke said that perhaps fair Tnai hy Jury was 
the soul of Government, and that all legislation, administration, 
parliamentary debating, and the rest of it, went on, in order 
to bring twelve impartial men into a jury-box ;' — so, by much 
stronger reason, may I say here, that the finding of your Able- 
moM, and getting him invested with tte symbols of ability, with 
dignity, worship (woz-^A-ship}, royalty, kinghood, or whatever we 
call it, so that he may actually have room to guide according to 
his faculty of doing it, — is the business, well or iil accomplished, 
of all social procedure whatsoever in this world! Hustings- 
speeches, Parliamentary motions, Reform Bills, French Revolu- 
tions, all mean at heart this ; or else nothing. Find in any coun- 
try the Ablest Man that exista there ; raise Um to the supreme 
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place, and loyally reverence him: you have a perfect goyernmeDt 
for that country ; no baUot-bos, parUamentary eloquence, voting 
conatitution-building, or .rther machinery whatsoever can im- 
prove it a whit. It is in the perfect state ; an ideal country. 
Ihe Ablest Man ; he means also the truest-hearted, justest, the 
Noblest Man : what he Idls us to do must bo precisely the wisest, 
fittest, that we could anywhere or anyhow learn ;— the thing 
which it will in all ways behove us, with right loyal thankfulness, 
and nothing doubting, to do ! Our doing and Ufo were ttien, so 
far as government could reguhite it, well regulated : that were 
the ideal of constitutions. 

Alas, we know very well that Ideals can never be completely 
embodied in practice. Ideals must ever lie a verj- great way oft', 
and we wiU right thankfully content ourselves with any not in- 
tolerable approximation thereto ! Let no man, as Schiller says 
too querulously ' measure by a scale of perfection the meagre 
product of reality' in this poor world of ours. We will esteem 
him no wise man ; we will esteem him a sickly, discontented, 
foolish man. And yet, on the other hand, it is never to Ee for- 
gotten that Ideals do exist j that if they be not approximated to 
at all, the whole matter goes to wreck 1 Infallibly. No brick- 
layer builds a wall perfectlt/ perpendicular, mathematically this ia 
not possible ; a certain degree of perpendicularity suffices him ■ 
and he, like a good bricklayer, who must have done with his job, 
leaves it so. And yet if he sway too macA from the perpendicu- 
lar ; anove all, if he throw plummet and level quite away from 
him, and pile brick on brick heedless, just as it comes to hand —I 
Such bricklayer, I think, is in a bad way. He has forgotten him- 
self: but the Law of Gravitation does not forget to act on him ■ 

he and his wall rush down into confused welter of ruin ! 

This is the history of all rebellions, French Revolutions, social 
explosions in ancient or modem times. You have put the too 
Unahle Man at the head of affairs 1 The too ignoble, unvaliant, 
fetuous man. You have forgotten that there is any rule, or natu- 
ral necessity whatever, of putting the Able Man there. Brick 
must lie on brick as it may and can. Unable Simulaerum of 
Ability, quack, in a word, must adjust himself with quack, in all 
manner of administration of human things ;— which accordingly 
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lie unadministered, fermenting into unmeasured masses of failure, 
of indigent misery: in tlie outward, and in tlie inward or spirit- 
ual, miserable millions stret.-h out the hand for their due supply, 
and it ia not there. The 'law of gravitation' acts; Nature's 
laws do none of them forget to act. Tlie miserable millions burst 
forth into Sansoulottism, or some other sort of madness; bricts 
and bricklayer lie as a fatal cliaos !— 

Much sorry stuff, written some hundred years ago or more, 
about the ' Divine right of Kings/ moulders unread now in tho 
Public Libraries of this country. Far be it from us to disturb 
the calm process by which it is disappearing harmlessly from the 
earth, in those repositories ! At the same time, not to let the 
immense rubbish go without leaving us, as it ought, some soul of 
it behind,— I will say that it did mean something ; something 
true, which it is important for us and all men to keep in mind. 
To assert that in whatever man you chose to lay hold of (by this 
or the other plan of clutching at him) ; and clapt a round piece 
of metal on tho head of, and called King, — there straightway 
came to reside a divine virtue, so that ke became a kind of god, 
and a Divinity inspired bim with faculty and right to rule over 
you to all lengths : this,— what can we do with this but leave it 
to rot silently in the Public Libraries 1 But I will say withal, 
and that is what these Divine right men meant, That in Kings, 
acd in all human Authorities, and reJatioDS tlat DieD god-created 
can form among ea«h other, there is verily either a Divine Eight 
or else a Diabolic Wrong ; one or the other of these two I For 
it is false altogether, what the last Sceptical Century taught us, 
that this world is a steam-engine. There is a God in this world ■ 
ftnd a Grod's-sanction, or else the violation of such, does look out 
from all ruling and obedience, from all moral acts of men. There 
is no act more moral between men than that of rule and obedi- 
ence. Woe to him that claims obedience when it is not due ; 
woe to him that refuses it when it is ! God's law is in that, I say, 
however the Parchment-laws may run : there is a Divine Eight 
or else a Diabolic Wrong at the heart of every claim that one 
man makes upon another. 

It can do none of ua harm to reflect on this : in all the rela 

tions of life it will concern ns ; in Loyalty and Eoyalty, the high 

9« 
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est of these. I esteem the modern error, Tliat all goes bj sclf- 
intereat and the checking and balancing of greedy knaveries, and 
tliat in short there is nothing divine whatever in the association 
of men, a still more despicable error, natural as it is to an unbe- 
lieving centurj, than that of a 'divine right' in people called 
Kings, I say. Find me the true Konning, King, or Able-man, 
and he has a divine right over me. That we knew in some toler- 
able measure how to find him, and that all men were ready to ac- 
knowledge his divine right when found: this is precisely the 
healing which a sick world is everywhere, in these ages, seeking 
after ! The true King, as guide of the practical, has ever some- 
thing of the Pontiff in him,— guide of the spiritual, from which 
all practice has its rise. This too is a true saying, That the King 
is head of the Church. — But we will leaTe the Polemic stuff of a 
dead century to lie quiet on its bookshelves. 

Certainly it Is a fearful business, that of having your Able-man 
to seek, and not knowing in what manner to proceed about it I 
That is the world's sad predicament in these times of ours. They 
are times of revolution, and have long been. The bricklayer with 
his bricks, no longer heedful of plummet or the law of gravitation, 
have toppled, tumbled, and it all welters as we see I But the be- 
ginning of it was not the French Eevolution ; that is rather the 
end, we can hope. It were truer to say, the ieginning was three 
centuries farther back ; in the Eeformation of Luther. That the 
thing which still called itself Christian Church had become a 
>d, and brazenly went about pretending to pardot 



everbsting truth of Nature it did not now do : here lay the vital 
malady. The inward being wrong, all outward went ever more 
and more wrong. Belief died away ; all was Doubt, Disbelief 
The builder cast away his plummet ; said to himself, " What is 
gravitation ? Brick lies on brick there !" Alas, does it not still 
sound strange to many of us, the assertion that there is a God's- 
truth in the business of god-created men ; that ail is not a kind 
of grimace, an 'expediency,' diplomacy, one knows not what! — 
From that first necessary assertion of Luther's, "You, self- 
atyled Papa, yoa are no Fatber in God af aU ; you are — a Gbi- 
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mera, whom I know tot how to name in polite language I"— from 
that onwards to the shout which rose round Camilie Desmoulius 
in the Palais-Royal, '-^wz ames.'" when tho people had burst 
up against all manner of Chimeras,— I find a natural historical 
sequenee. That shout too, so frightful, half-infernal, was a great 
matter. Once more the voice of awakened nations ; — starting 
confusedly, as out of nightmare, as out of death-sleep, into some 
dim feeling that Life was real ; that God's-world was not an ex- 
pediency and diplomacy! Infernal; — yes, since they would not 
have it otherwise. Infernal, since not celestial or terrestrial! 
Hollowness, insincerity has to cease ; sincerity of some sort has 
to begin. Cost what it may, reigns of terror, horrors of French 
Revolution or what else, we have to return to truth. Here is a 
Truth, as I said : a Truth clad in hellfire, since they would not 
but have it so ! — ■ 

A common theory among considerable parties of men in Eng- 
land and elsewhere used to be, that the French Nation had, in 
those days, as it were gone mad; that the French Revolution 
was a general act of insanity, a temporary conversion of France 
and large sections of the world into a kind of Bedlam. Tha 
Event had risen and raged; but was a madness and nonentity, — 
gone now happily into the region of Dreams and the Picturesque ! 
—To such comfortable philosophers, the Three Days of July, 
1830, must have been a surprising phenomenon. Here is the 
French n»^on risen again, in musketry and death-struggle, out 
shooting and being shot, to make that same mad French Revolu- 
tion good I The sons and grandsons of those men, it would 
seem, persist in the enterprise : they do not disown it : they will 
have it made good ; will have themselves shot, if it be not made 
good ! To philosophers who had made up their life-system on 
that 'madness' quietus, no phenomenon could be more alarming. 
Poor Niebuhr, they say, the Prussian Professor and Historian, 
fell broken-hearted in consequence ; sickened, if we can believe it, 
and died of tho Three Days 1 It was surely not a very heroic 
death ; — ^little better than Racine's, dying because Louis Four- 
■tecnth looked sternly on him once. The world had stood some 
considerable shocks, in its time ; might have been expected to 
survive the Three Days too, and be found turning on its axis af 
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ter even them ! The Three Days told all mortals tnat tho old 
French EevolutioBj mad as it might look, was not a transitory 
ebullition of Bedlam, hut a genuine product of this Earth where 
we all liyo ; that it was Tcrily a Fact, and that the world in gen- 
eral would do well everywhere to regard it as such. 

Truly, without the French Revolution, one would not know 
what to make of an age like this at all. We will hail the French 
Revolution, as shipwrecked mariners might the sternest rock, in 
a world otherwise all of haseless sea and waves, A true Apoca- 
lypge, though a terrihle one, to this felae withered artificial time ; 
testifying once more that Nature is preternatural, if not divine, 
then diabolic j that Semblance is not Reality ; that it has to b& 
oome Reality, or the world will take fire under it, — -bum il into 
what it is, namely Nothing! Plausibility has ended; empty 
Routine has ended ; much has ended. This, as with a Trump of 
Doom, has been proclaimed to all men. They are the wisest 
who will learn it soonest. Long confused generations before it 
he learned ; peace impossible till it be ! The earnest man, sur- 
rounded, as ever, with a world of inconsistencies, can await pa- 
tiently, patiently strive to do his work, in the midst of that. 
Sentence of Death is written down in Heaven against all that ; 
sentence of Death is now proclaimed on tho Earth against it ; 
this he with his eyes may see. And surely, I should say, con- 
sidering the other side of the matter, what enormous difficulties 
lie there, and how fast, fearfully fast, in all countries, ti.e inex- 
orable demand for solution of them is pressing on, — he may 
easily find other work to do than labouring in the Sanscalottic 
province at this time of day ! 

To me, in these circumstances, that of ' Hero-worship' becomes 
a fact inexpressibly precious ; the most solacing fact one sees in 
the world at present. There is an everlasting hope in it for the 
management of the world. Had all traditions, arrangements, 
creeds, societies that men ever instituted, sunk away, this would 
r<imain. The certainty of Heroes being sent us; our faculty, oar 
necessity, to reverence Heroes when sent : it shines like a pole- 
star through smoke-clouds, dust-clouds, and all manner of down- 
rushing and confiagration. 

Hero-worship would have sounded very strange to those work 
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era and fighters in the French Kevolution, Not reverence for 
Great men ; not any hope, or belief, or even wish, that Great 
Men could again appear in the world [ Nature, turned into a 
' Machine,' waa as if effete now ; could not any longer produce 
Grreat Men ; — I can tell her, she may give up the trade altogether, 
then; we cannot do without Great Men! — But neither have I 
any quarrel with that of ' Liberty and Equality;' with the faith 
that, wise great men being impossible, a level immensity of fool- 
ish small men would suffice. It was a natural faith thea and 

there. "Liberty and Equality; no Authority needed any 

longer. Hero-worship, reverence for such Authorities, haa 
proved false, is itself a felsehood ; no more of it. We have had 
such /orreries, we will now trust nothing. So many base plated 
coins passing into the market, the belief has now become com- 
mon that no gold any bnger esists,— and even that wo can do 
very well without gold !" I find this, among other things, in 
that universal cry of Liberty and Equality ; and find it very na- 
tural, as matters then stood. 

And yet surely it is but the fransilion from false to true. 
Considered as the whole truth, it is false altogether ; — the pro- 
duct of entire sceptical blindness, as yet only struggling to see. 
Hero-worship esiats forever, and everywhere ; not Loyalty alone ; 
it extends from divine adoration down to the lowest practical re- 
gions of life. ' Bending before men,' if it is not to be a mere 
empty grimace, better dispensed with than practised, is Hero- 
worship ; a recognition that there does dwell in that presence of 
our brother something divine ; that every created man, as Nova- 
lis said, is a 'revelation in the Flesh.' They were Poets too, 
that devised all those graceful courtesies which make life noble ! 
Courtesy is not a falsehood or grimace ; it need not be such. 
And Loyalty, religious Worship itself, are still possible ; nay 
still inevitable. 

May we not say, moreover, while so many of our late Heroes 
have worked rather as revolut na y m n ha nevertheiesa every 
Great Man, every genuine man s by e na re of him a son of 
Order, not of Disorder? It a a<a a osition for a. true 
man to work in revolutions. H ems an anarchist ; and in- 
deed a painful element of ana by doe en umber him at every 
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step, — him to whose soul anarchy is hostile, hateful. His mission 
is Order ; every man's is. He is here to make what was disor- 
derly, chaotic, into a thing ruled, regular. He is the missionary 
of Order. Is not all work of man in this world a makiv^ of Or- 
der i The carpenter finds rough trees ; shapes them, constrains 
them into sciiiare fitness, into purpose aiid use. We are all 
born enemies of Disorder : it is tragical for us all to be concern- 
ed in imsge-breaking and down-puUing ; for the Great Man, imn 
a m^n than we, it is doubly tragical. 

Thus too all human things, maddest French Sausculottisms, da 
and must work towards Order, I say, there is not a rasre in them, 
raging in the thickest of the madness, but is impelled withal, at 
all moments, towards Order, His very life means that ; Bisor- 
der is dissplution, death. No chaos but it seeks a «»ire to re- 
volve round. While man is man, some Cromwell or Napoleon ia 
the necessary finish of a San sculottiam.— Curious : in those days 
when Hero-worship was the most incredible thing to every one, 
how it does come out nevertheless, and assert itself practically, in 
a way which all have to credit Divine right, take it on the great 
scale, is found to mean divine TaigU withal I While old false 
Formulas are getting trampled everywhere into destruction, new 
genuine Substances unezpectedly unfold themselves indestruc- 
tible. In rebellious ages, when Kingship itself seems dead and 
abolished, Cromwell, Napoleon step forth again as Kings, The 
history of these men is what we have now to look at, as our last 
phasis of Heroism. The old ages are brought back to us ; the 
manner in wliich Kings were made, and Kingship itself first took 
rise, is again eshibited in the history of these Two. 

We have had many civil-wars in England ; wars of Bed and 
White Roses, wars of Simon de Montfort ; wars enough, which 
are not very memorable. But that war of the Puritans has a sig- 
nificance which belongs to no one of the others. Trusting to 
your candour, which will suggest on the other side what I have 
not room to say, I wili call it a section once more of that great 
universal war which alone makes up the true History of the 
world,— the war of Belief against Unbelief! The struggle cf 
men intent on the real essence of things, against men intent od 
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the Bemblanoes and forma of things Tiie Puritans to many 
seem mere savage Iconu:,ldsta, terce destroyers of Forms ; but 
it were more jtist to call them haters of Toiii ue Forma I hope 
we know how to respect Laud ^d his King as well is tLem. 
Poor Laud seems to me to have been weai and ill starred, not 
dishonest ; an unfortunate Pedant rather than anything worse. 
His 'Dreams' and superotitions at which they laugh so, have 
an affectionate, loveable kind ol (.haracter Ho lo like a College- 
Tutor, whose whole world is forma, Oolluge rules , whose notion 
is that these are the life and satetj of the world He is placed 
suddenly, with that unalterable luckless notion of his, at the head 
not of a College but of a Nation, to regulate the most complex 
deep-teaching interests of men. He thinks they ought to go by 
the old decent regulations ; nay that their solvation will lie ia 
extending and improving these. Like a weak man, he drives 
with spasmodic vehemence towards his purpose ; cramps himself 
to it, heeding no voice of prudence, no cry of pity ; He will have 
his College rules obeyed by his Collegians ; that first ; and till 
that, nothing. He is an ill-starred Pedant, as I said. He would 
have it the world was a College of that kind, and the world was 
not that. Alas, was not his doom stern enough! Whatever 
wrongs he did, were they not all frightfully avenged on him ? 

It is meritorious to insist on forms ; Religion and all else na- 
turally clothes itself in forms. Everywhere the formed world ia 
the only habitable one. The naked formlessness of Puritanism 
IS not the thing I praise in the Puritans ; it is the thing I pity, — 
praising only the spirit which had rendered that inevitable I All 
suhstameis clothe themselves in forms: but there are suitable 
true forms, and then there are untrue unsuitable. As the brief- 
est definition, one might say. Forms which grow round a sub- 
Btanee, if we rightly understand that, will correspond to the real 
nature and purport of it, will be true, good ; forms which are con- 
sciously put round a substance, bad. I invite you to reflect on 
this. It distinguishes true-from false in Ceremonial Form, ear- 
nest solemnity from empty pageant, in all human things. 

There must be a veracity, a natural spontaneity in forms. In 
the commonest meeting of men, a person making, what we call, 
' set speeches,' is not he an offence 1 In the mere drawing-room; 
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whatsoever courtesies you see to be grimaces, prompted by no 
Bpontaaeous reality within, are a thing you wisli to get away 
from. But suppose now it were some matter of vital concern- 
ment, some transcendent matter (as Divine Worship is), about 
wliict your whole soul, struclt damb with its escesa of feeling, 
knew not how to form itself into utterance all, and preferred 
formless silence to any utterance there possible,— what should we 
say of a man coming forward to represent or utter it for you in 
the way of upholsterer-mummery? Such a man, — let him de- 
part swiftly, if he love himself! You have lost your only son ; 
are mute, struck down, without even tears: an importunate man 
importunately offers to celebrate Funeral Games for him in the 
manner of the Greeks ! Such mummery is only not to be ac- 
cepted ; it is hateful, unendurable. It .is what the old Prophets 
called 'Idolatry, worshipping of hollow sA«rs what all earnest 
men do and will rejett W e can partly understand what those 
poor Puritans meant Laud dedicating that St Catherine 
Creed's Church in the manner we have it described , with his 
multiplied ceremonial bowings, gesticulations, exclamations 
surely it la rather the rigorous formal Pedant intent on his 
' College rules,' than the earnest Prophet, intent on the essence 
of the matter I 

Puritaniam found svth forma insupportable trampled on such 
forms ; — wo have to excuse it for saying. No form at all rather 
than anch ! It stood preaching in its bare pulpit, with nothing 
but the Bible in its hand. Nay, a man preaching from his ear- 
nest sovl into the earnest souls of men ; is not this virtually the 
essence of all Churches whatsoever? The nakedest, savagest 
reality, I say, is preferable to any semblance, however digniied. 
Besides, it will clothe itself with due semblance by and by, if it 
be real No fear of that; actually no fear at all. Given the 
living man, there will be found clothes for him ; he will find him- 
self clothes But the suit-of-clothea pretending that it is both 
clothes and man—! We cannot 'fight the French' by three 
hundred thousand red uniforms; there must be m^n in the in- 
side of them I Semblance, I assert, must actually not divorce it- 
self from Reality. If Semblance do,— why then there must oe 
men found to rebel against Semblance, for it has become a lie I 
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These two Antagonisms at war here, in the case of Laud and tlia 
Puritans, are aa old nearly as the world. They went to fierce 
battle over England in that age ; and fought out their confused 
controversy to a certain length, with many results for all of us. 

In the age which directly followed that of the Puritans, their 
cause or themselves were little likely to have justice done them. 
Charles Second and his Roctosters were not the kind of men 
you would set to judge what the worth or meaning of such men 
might have been. That there could he any faith or truth in 
the life of a man, was what tliese poor Roehestera, and the ago 
they ushered in, had forgotten. Puritanism was hung on gib- 
bets,— like the hones of the leading Puritans. Its work never- 
theless went on accomplishing itself. All true work of a man, 
hang the author of it on what gibbet you like, must and will ac- 
tomplish itiolf We have our Habeas- Corpus, our free Represen- 
tation of the People ; acknowledgment, wide as the world, that 
all men are, or else must, shall, and will become, what we call 
free men ,— men with their life grounded on reality and justira, 
not on tradition, which has become unjust and a chimera ! This 
in part, and much besides this, was the work of the Puritans. 

And indeed, as these things became gradually manifest, the 
character of the Puritans began to clear itself Their memories 
were, one after another, taken dmen, from the gibbet ; nay, a cer- 
tain portion of them are now, in these days, as good as canonized. 
Eliot, Hampden, Pym, nay, Ludlow, Hutchinson, Vane himself, 
are admitted to be a kind of Heroes ; political Conscript Fathers, 
to whom in no small degree we owe what makes us a free Eng* 
land : it would not be safe for any body to designate these men 
as wicked now. Few Puritans of note but find their apologista 
somewhere, and have a certain reverence paid them by earnest 
men. One Puritan, I think, and almost he alone, our poor Crom- 
well, seems to hang yet on the gibbet, and find no hearty apolo- 
gist anywhere. Him neither saint nor sinner will acquit of great 
wickedness. A man of ability, infinite talent, courage, and so 
farth ; but he betrayed the Cause ! Selfish ambition, dishonesty 
duplicity ; a fierce, coarse, hypocritical Tartufe ; turning all thai 
noble Struggle for constitutional Liberty into a sorry farce play- 
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ed for his own benefit : this and worse is the cliaract«r they give 
of Cromwell. And then there come contrasts with Washington 
and others ; above all, with these noble Pjms and Hampdens, 
whose noble work he stole for himself, and ruined into a futility 
and deformity. 

This view of Cromwell seems to me the not unnatural product 
of a century like the Eighteenth- As we said of the Valet, so of 
the Sceptic : He does not know a Hero when he sees him ! The 
Valet expected purple mantles gJt sceptres, bodyguards, and 
flourishes of trumpets : the Sceptii, of the Eighteenth century 
looks for regulated respectable Formulas, ' Principles,' or what 
else he may call them ; a style of speech and conduct which has 
got t« seem ' respectable,' which can plead for itself in a hand- 
some articulate manner, and gam the suffrages of an enlightened 
sceptical Eighteenth century i It is, at bottom, the same thing 
that beth the Valet and he espect the garnitures of some ao- 
knowledgui royalty, which (4'n they will acknowledge! The King 
coming to them in the rugged linformulistic state shall be no 
Kmg, 

For my own share, far be it from me to say or insinuate a word 
of disparagement against such characters as Hampden, Elict, 
Pym ; whom I believe to have been right worthy and useful men. 
I have read diligently what books and documents about them I 
could come at ; — with the honestest wish to admire, to love, and 
worship tbem like Heroes ; but I am sorry to say, if the real 
truth must be told, with very indifferent success ! At bottom, I 
found that it would not do. They are very noble men these ; 
step along in their stately way, with their measured euphuisms, 
philosophies, parliamentary eloquences, Ship-monies, Monarchies 
of Man ; a most constitutional, tinblameable, dignified set of men. 
But the heart remains cold before them ; the ianey alone endeav- 
ours to get up some worship of them. What man's heart does, in 
reality, break foith into any fire of brotherly love for these men t 
They are become dreadfully dull men ! One breaks down often 
enough in the constitutional eloquence of the admirable Pym, with 
his 'seventhly and lastly.' You find that it may be the admira- 
blest thing in the world, but that it is heavy, — heavy as lead, bap 
ren as brick clay ; that, in a word, for you there is little or no- 
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thing now surviving there ! One leaves all these Nobilities staud- 
iug in their niolies of honour ; the rugged outcast Cromwell, he ia 
the man of them all, in whom one still finds human stuff. Tha 
great savage Baresark : he could write no euphuistic Monarchy of 
Mm ; did not speak, did not work with glib regularity ; ' had no 
straight story to tell for himself anywhere. But lie stood hant, 
not eased in euphuistic coat-of-mail ; he grappled like a giant, face 
to face, heart to heart with the naked truth of things I That, 
after all, is the sort ot wan t r one I plead guilty to valuing 
such a man beyond all otl er sorts f men. Smooth-shaven Ke- 
ep ec tab ili ties not a few le hud? that are not good for much. 
Small thanks to a man fo keeping his hands clean, who would 
not touch the work 1 ut with gloves on I 

Neither, on the whole docs thia cf n&titutionaj tolerance of the 
Eighteenth century for the other happier Puritans seem to be s. 
very great matter. One might say, it is but a piece of Formulism 
and Scepticism like the rest. They tell us. It was a sorrowful 
thing to consider that the foundation of our English Liberties 
should have been laid by 'Superstition.' These Puritans came 
forward with Calviuistic incredible Creeds, Anti-Laudisms, West- 
minster Coufossions ; demanding chiefly of all, that they should 
have liberty to vmrski]) in their own way. Liberty to tea. them- 
selves : that was the thing they should have demanded ! It was 
Superstition, Fanaticism, disgraceful ignorance of Constitutional 
Philosophy to insist on the other thing ! — Liberty to tax oneself? 
Not to pay out money from your pocket except on reason shewn ? 
No century, I think, but a rather barren one would have fised on 
that as the first right of man ' I should say, on the contrary, A 
just man will generally have better cause than money m what 
shape soever, before deoiding to revolt against his Government 
Ours is a most confused world ; in which a good man will bo 
thankful to see any kind of Goveroment maintain itself in a not 
insupportable manner : and here in England, to this hour, if he is 
Dot ready t(k.pay a great many tases which he can see very small 
reason in, it wiO not go well with him I think ! He must try 
some otiier climate than this. Taxgatherer? Money? He will 
say : " Take my money, since you can, and it 'is so desirable to 
you; take it, — and take yourself away with it; and leave me 
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alone to my work here. Z am stili here ; can still work, after al] 
the money you have taken from me !" But if they come to him, 
and Bay, " Acknowledge a Lie ; pretend to say you are worship- 
ping God, when you are not doing it : believe not the thing tliat 
ijaii find true, but the thing that I find, or pretend to find true !" 
He will answer ; " No ; by God'a help, no I You may take my 
purse ; but I cannot have my moral Self annihilated. The purse 
is any Highwayman's who might meet me with a loaded pistol" 
but the Self is mine and &od my Mater's ; it is not j jura and 
I will resist you to the death, and revolt against you and ja the 
whole front all manner of extremities, aceusationa and confusiono 
in defence of that!"— 

Eeally, it seems to me the one reason which could justify re 
volting this of the Puritans. It has been the soul of all just re 
volts among men. Not Hunger alone produced even the French 
Revolution ; no, but the feeling of the insupportable all-pervad- 
ing Falsdtood which had now embodied itself in Hunger, in uni- 
versal material Scarcity and Nonentity, and thereby become in- 
diiputaUy f!i\&& in the eyes of all I We will leave the Eighteenth 
century with its 'liberty to tax itself We will not astonish our- 
selves that the meaning of such men as the Puritans remained 
dim to it. To men who believe in no reality at all, how shall 
a reed human soul, the inteusest of all realities, as it were the 
Voice of this world's Maker still speaiing to us, — be intelligi- 
ble? What it cannot reduce into constitutional doctrines rela- 
tive to ' taxing,' or other the like material interest, gross, pal- 
pable to the sense, such a century will needs reject as an am- 
orphous heap of rubbish. Hampdens, Pyms and Ship-money will 
be the theme of much constitutional eloquence, striving to be fer- 
vid; — which will glitter, if not as fire does, tieu as ke does: and 
the irreducible Cromwell will remain a chaotic mass of ' Mad- 
ness,' 'Hypocrisy,' and much else. 

From of old, I will confess, this theory of Cromwell's falsity 
has been incredible to me. Nay, I cannot believe the like, of 
any Great Man wljatever. Multitudes of Great Men figure in 
History as false selfish men ; but if we will consider it, they are 
hwi figures for us, unintelli^ble shadows j we do not see into them 
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as men that could have existed at all, A superficial unbelieving 
generation onlj, with no eye but for the surfaces and semblances 
of tUngs, could form such notions of Great Men. Can a great 
soul be possible without a conscience ia it, the essence of all real 
souls, great or small 1 — No, we cannot figure Cromwell as a Falsity 
and Fatuity ; the longer I study him and his career, I believe 
this the less. Why should we ? There is no evidence of it. Is 
it not strange that, after all the mountains of calumny this man 
baa been subject to, after being represented as the very prince of 
liars, who never, or hardly ever, spoke truth, but always some 
eunning counterfeit of truth, there should not yet have been one 
falsehood brought clearly homo to him ? A prince of liars, and no 
lie Spoken by him. Not one that I could yet get sight of It is like 
I'ococke asking Gf rotiua. Where is your proof ot Jilahome t's Pigeon 1 
No proof! — Let us leave all these calumnious chimeras, as chime- 
ras ought to be left. They are not portraits of the man ; they 
are distracted phantasms of him, the joint product of hatred and 
darkness. 

Looking at the man's life with our own eyes, it seems to me, a 
very different hypothesis suggests itself What little we know 
of his earlier obscure years, distorted as it has come down to us, 
does it not ail betoken an earnest, affectionate, sincere kind of 
man ? His nervous melancholic temperament indicates rather a 
seriousness ino deep for him. Of those stories of ' Spectres ;' of 
the white Spectre in broad daylight, predicting that he should be 
King of England, we are not bound to believe much ; — probably 
no more than of the other black Spectre, or Devil in person, to 
whom the Officer saw him sell himself before Worcester Fight ! 
But the mournful, over-sen sitive, hypochondriac humour of Oli- 
ver, in his young years, is otherwise indisputably known. The 
Huntingdon Physician told Sir Philip Warwick himself. He had 
often been sent for at midnight; Mr. Cromwell was full of hypo- 
chondria, thought himself near dying, and " had fancies about the 
Town-cross." TBese tilings are signi'ifuant. Saci an ezxiCaiie 
deep-feeling nature, in that rugged stubborn strength of his, is 
not the symptom of falsehood ; it is the nymptom and promise of 
quite other than feilsehood ! 

The young Oliver is sent to study Law falls, or is said to h»T< 
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fallen, for a little period, into some of the dissipations of youth ; 
but if so, speedily repenta, abandons aU this ; not much ahove 
twtnty, he is married, settled as an altogether grave and quiet 
man. ' He pays hack what money he had won at gambllag,' aaya 
the story; — he does not think any gain of that kind could be 
really his. It is Tory interesting, very natural, this 'conversion,' 
as they well name it ; this awakening of a groat true soul from 
tlie worldly slough, to see into the awful truth, of things ; — to see 
t .at Time and its shews aD rested on Eternity, and this poor 
Eiirth of ours was the threshold either of Heaven or of Hell I 
Oliver's life at St. Ives and Ely, as a sober industrious Farmer, 
ia it not altogether aa that of a true and devout man ? He haa 
renounced tke world and ita ways ; its prizes are not the thing 
that can enrich him. He tills the earth; he reads hia Bible; 
daily assembles his servants round him to worship God. He 
comforts persecuted minlatera, is fond of preachers; nay, can 
himself preach,— exhorts his neighbours to be wise, to redeem the 
time. In all this, what ' hypocrisy,' ' ambition,' ' cant,' or other 
falsity? The man's hopes, I do believe, were flsed on the otlier 
Bigier Woiid; lih a.im to get v/d( tAilAer, by walking well through 
hia humble course in this world. He courts no notice : what 
could notice here do for him 'I ' Ever in his great Taskmaster's 

^ It is striking, too, how he comes out once into public view ; he, 
since no other ia willing to come : in resistance to a public griev- 
ance, I mean, in that matter of the Bedford Fens. No one else 
will go to law with Authority ; therefore ho will. That matter 
once settled, he returns back into obscurity, to his Bible and Lis 
Plough, ' Gain influence ? ' Hia influence is the most legitimate ; 
derived from personal knowledge of him, as a just, religious rea- 
sonable and determined man. In this way he has lived till past 
forty ; old age ia now in view of him, and the earnest jortal of 
Death and Eternity ;— it was at this point that he suddenly be- 
came ' ambitious '' I do not interpret his Parliamentary mission 
in that way ! 



1 Parliament, his successes through the war, 
arc lionest successes of a iDrave man ; who has more resolution in 
the heart of him, more light in the head of him than other men 
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Urn prayers to God h p 1. n hank he God of Victory, 

who had preserved m and a n d h m forward ao far, 

through the furious la h f a da n eonfliot, through 

desperate-looking env pm n a D n a hrough the death- 
hail of BO many battles ; mercy-after mercy; to the ' crowning 
mercy' of Worcester Fight : all this is good and genuine for a 
deep-hearted Calvinistic Cromwell. Only to rain unbelieviDg 
Cavalier?, worshipping not God but their own 'love-locks,' frivoli- 
ties and formalities, living quite apart from contemplations of 
God, living wJiAo«( God in the world, need it seem hypocritical. 

Nor will his participation in tlie King's death involve him in 
condemnation with us. It is a stern business killing of a King I 
But if you once go to war with him, it lies there ; this and all else 
lies there. Once at war, you have made wager of battle with 
him ; it is he to die, or else you. Eeconciliation is problematic ; 
may be possible, or far more likely, is impossible. It is now 
pretty generally admitted that the Parliament, having vanquished 
Charles First, had no way of making any tenable arrangement 
with him. The large Presbyterian party, apprehensive now of 
the Independents, were most ansious to do so ; ansions indeed 
as for their own existence ; but it could not be. The unhappy 
Charles, in those final Hampton-Court negotiations, shews him- 
self as a man fatally incapable of being dealt with. A man who, 
once for all, could not and would not understand : — whose thought 
did not in any measure represent to him the real fact of the mat- 
ter ; nay, worse, whose word did not at all represent his thought. 
We may say this of him without cruelty, with deep pity rather ■ 
bat it is true and undeniable. Forsaken there of all but the rtame 
of Kingship, he still, finding himself treated with outward respect 
as a King, fancied that he might play off party against party, and 
smuggle himself into his old power by deceiving both. Alas, 
they both discovered that he was deceiving them. A man whose 
word will not inform you at all what he means or will do, is not 
a man you can bargain with. You must get out of that man's 
way, or put him out of yours I The Presbyterians, in their des- 
pair, wore still for believing Charles, though found false, unbe- 
lievable again and again. Not so Cromwell : " For all our fight- 
ing," says he, "we are to have a little bit of paper?" Nol — 
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In feet, everywhere we have to note the decsive practical eyt 
of this man ; how he drives towards the practical and practieahle ; 
has a genuine insight into what is fact. Such an intellect, I main- 
tain, does not belong to a felse man ; the false man sees false 
shews, plausibilities, expediencies : the true man is needed to dis- 
cern even practical truth. Cromwell's advice about the Parlia- 
ment's Army, early in the contest, How they were to dismiss their 
city- tapsters, flimsy riotous persons, and choose substantial yeo- 
men, whose heart was in the work, to be soldiers for them ; this is 
advice by a man who saw. Fact answers, if you see into Pact I 
Cromwell's Ironsides were the embodiment of this insight of his ■ 
men fearing God ; and without any other fear. No more conclu- 
sively genuine set of fighters ever trod the soil of England, or of 
any other land. 

Neither will we blame greatly that word of Cromwell's to them ; 
which was so blamed : " If the King should meet me in battle, I 
would kiU the King," Why not ? These words were spoken to 
men who stood as before a Higher than Kings. They had set 
more than their own lives on the cast. The Parliament may 
call it, in official language, a fighting '/or the King :' but we, 
for our share, cannot understand that. To us it is no dilettante 
work, no sleek officiality ; it is sheer rough death and earnest. 
They have brought it to the calling forth of War; horrid inter- 
necine fight, man grappling with man in fire-eyed rage, — the 
infernal element in man called forth, to try it by that ! Do that 
therefore ; since that is the thing to be done. — The successes of 
Cromwell seem to me a very natural thing ! Since he was not 
shot in battle, they were an inevitable thing. That such a man, 
with the eye to see, with the heart to dare, should advance, from 
post to post, from victory to victory, till the Huntingdon Farmer 
became, by whatever name you might call him, the acknowledged 
Strongest Man in England, virtually the King of England, 
requires no magic to explain it !~ 

Truly it is a sad thing for a people, as for a man, to fall into 
Scepticism, into dilettantism, insincerity ; not to know a Sin- 
cerity when they see it. For this world, and for all worlds, what 
curse is Kof^ta!? The heart lying dead, the eye cannot sea, 
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What inleilect remains la merely the vvlpine intellect. Tiiat a 
true King be sent tiiem is of Bma'J use ; they do not know him. 
when sent. They say scornfully, Is this your King ? The Hero 
wastes his heroic faculty in bootless contradiction from the un- 
WO th ' a d ca ceomplish little. For himself he does accora- 
pl h h bf which is much, which is all ; hut for the world 

h mpl 1 s mparatiTely nothing. The wild rude Sincerity, 

d t f m Nat , is not glib in answering from the witness- 
1 y n 11-debt pie-powder court, he is scouted as a 

t rf t Th vulpine intellect ' detects' him. For being a 

Q w th a J thousand men, the response your Knox, your 
i mw 11 g t an argument for two centuries whether he was 
a man at all d d's greatest gift to this Earth is snecringly 
fl ^ away Th miraculous talisman is a paltry plated coin, not 
fit to pass in the shops as a common guinea. 

Lamentable this ! I say, this must be remedied. Till this be 
remedied in some measure, there is nothing remedied, ' Detect 
quacks V Yes do, for Heaven's sake ; but know withal the men 
that are to be trusted ! Till wc know that, what is all our know- 
ledge ; how shall we even so much as ' detect !' For the vulpine 
sharpness, which considers itself to be knowledge, and ' detects' 
in that fashion, b far mistaken. Dupes indeed are many ; but, 
of all dupes, there is none so fatally situated as he who lives in 
undue terror of being duped. The world does esist ; the world 
has truth in it, or it would not esist ! First recognise what ia 
true, we shall then discern what is false ; and properly never 
till then. 

' Know the men that are to be trusted ;' alas, this is yet, in 
these days, very far from us. The sincere alone can recognise 
sincerity. Not a Hero only is needed, but a world fit for him ; a 
world not of Valets ; — the Hero comes almost in vain to it other- 
wise I Yes, it is far from us : but it must come ; thank God, it 
is visibly coming. Till it do come, what have we ? Ballot boxes, 
suffrages, French Kevolutions : — if we are as Valets, and do not 
know the Hero when we see him, what good are all these ? A 
heroic Cromwell comes ; and for a hundred and fifty years he 
cannot have a vote from us. Why, the insincere, unbelieving 
world is the naturai property of the Quack, and of the Father of 
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quacks and quackeries ! Misery, confusioL -anveraeitj are alone 
possible there. By ballot-boxes we alter the/^«re of our Quack ; 
but the substance of him continues. The Valet-World has to b« 
governed fey the Siiam-Hero, by the King merely dnssed in King- 
gear. It is hia ; ho is its ! In brief, one of two things : We 
shall either loara to know a Hero, a true Governor and Captain, 
somewhat better, when we see him ; or else go on to be forever 
governed by the Unheroic ;— had we ballot-boxes clattering at 
every street-comer, there were no remedy in these. 

Poor Crorawell,-^reat Cromwell ! T!ie inarticulate Prophet; 
Prophet who could not spcoi:.. Kude, confused, struggling to 
utter himself, with his savage depth, with his wild sincerity ; and 
he looked so strange, among the elegant Euphuism, dainty little 
Falklands, didactic Chillingwortha, diplomatic Clarendons \ Con- 
sider him. An outer hull of chaotic confusion, visions of the 
Devil, nervous dreams, almost seroi-madnras; and yet such a 
clear determinate man's-energy working in the heart of that. A 
kind of chaotic man. The r^y as of pure starlight and fire, 
working in such an element of boundless hypochondria, M»formed 
black of darkness ! And yet withal this hypochondria, what was 
it hut the very greatness of the man ? The depth and tenderness 
of his wild aifeetions ; the quantity of sympaiky he had with 
things,— the quantity of insight he would yet get into the heart 
of things, the mastery he would yet get over things : this was his 
hypochondria. The man's misery, as man's misery always does, 
^Ta^ (A'lfts ^etftness. "aamuel Johnson too is that kind of man. 
Sorrow-stricken, half-distracted ; the wide element of mournful 
black enveloping him,— wide as the world. It is the character 
of a prophetic man ; a man with his whole soul sedrig and strug- 
gling to see. 

On this ground, too, I explain to myself Cromwell's reputed 
confusion of speech. To himself the internal meaning was sun- 
clear ; but the material with which he was to clothe it in utter- 
ance was not there. He had lived silent ; a great unnamed sea 
of Thought round him all his days ; and in his way of life 
little call to attempt naming or uttering that. With his siharp 
power of vision, resolute power of action, I doubt not he cotild 
hsTS karnetl to write Books wUlial and speak flTienth- enoiig>i ; 
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— he did harder things than writing of Books, This kind of 
man is precisely he who is fit for doing manfully all things yoa 
will set him oil doing. Intellect is not speaking and logicizinf- 
it is seeing and ascertaining. Virtue, Tir-fm, manhood, hero 
hood, is not fairspoken immaculnte regularity; it ia first of all, 
what the Germans well name it, Tiigend (Tav,gE-ad, dow-iag oi 
Uoa^Atiness), Courage and the Taeulty to (Ui. This basis of ihs 
matter Cromwell had in him. 

One understands moreover how, though he ctiuld not speak in 
Parliameut, he might prtack, rhapsodic preaching ; above all, 
how he might be great in extempore prayer. These are the free 
outpouring utterances of what is in the heart : method is not re- 
quired in them ; warmth, depth, sincerity are all that is rei^uired. 
Ororawell's habit of prayer is a notable feature of him. All his 
great enterprises were commenced with prayer. In dark inex- 
tricable-looking difficulties, his Officers and he used to assemble, 
and pray alternately, for hours, for days, til! some definite reso- 
lution rose among thera, some ' door of hope,' as they would name 
it, disclosed itself Consider that. In tears, in fervent prayers, 
and cries to the great God, to have pity on them, to make His 
light shine before thera. They, armed Soldiers of Christ, as 
they felt themselves to be ; a little band of Christian Brothers, 
who had drawn the sword against a great black devouring world 
not Christian, but Mammonish. Devilish, — they cried to God in 
their straits, in their extreme need, not to forsake the Cause that 
was His. The light which now rose upon them, how eould a hu- 
man soul, by any means at all, get better light ? Was not the 
purpose BO formed like to be precisely the best, wisest, the one 
to be followed without hesitation any more ? To them it was as 
the shining of Heaven's own Splendour in the waste-howling 
darkness ; the Pillar of Fire by night, that was to guide them 
on their desolate perilous way. Was it not such? Can a man's 
soul, to this hour, get guidance by any other method than intrin- 
sically by that same, — devout prostration of the earnest strug- 
gling aoul before the Highest, the Giver of all Light ; be such 
■praijer a, spoken, articulate, or be it a voiceless, icaxticulate one? 
There is no other method. ' nypocrisj V One begins to be 
weary of all that. Tbey who call it so, have no right to speak 
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on such matters. They never formed a purpose, what one can 
call a purposo. They went about balancing expediencies, plausi- 
bilities ; gathering votes, advices ; they never were alone with 
the truth of a thing at all,— Cromweira prayers were likely to be 
'eloquent,' and much more than that. His was the heart of a 
man who could pray. 

But indeed hia actual Speeches, I apprehend, were not nearly 
so ineloquent, incondite, as they look. We find he was, what all 
speakers aim to be, an impressive speaker, even in Parliament ; 
one who, from the first, had weight. With that rude passionate 
voice of his, he was always understood to vman something, and 
men wished to know what. lie disregarded eloquence, nay de- 
spised and disliked it ; spoke always without premeditation of 
the words he was to use. The Reporters, too, in those days, 
seem to have been singularly oandid ; and to have given thi 
Printer precisely what they found on their own note-paper. And 
withal, what a strange proof la it of Cromwell's being the pre- 
meditative ever-calcaiating hypocrite, acting a play before the 
world, That to the last he took no more charge of bis '^peethe^ i 
How came he not to study hia words a little, before flmgmg 
them out to the public? If the words were true nords, they 
could be left to shift for themselves. 

But with regard to Cromwell's ' lying,' we will make one r. 
mark. This, I suppose, or something like this, to have been the 
nature of it. All parties found themselves deceived in him ; 
each party understood him to be meaning i4u, heard him even 
say so, and behold he turns out to have been meaning that ! He 
was, cry they, the chief of liars. But now, intrinsically, is not 
all this the inevitable fortune, not of a false man in such times, 
but simply of a superior man ? Such a man must have reticences 
in him. If he walk wearing his heart upon his sleeve for daws 
to peek at, his journey will not extend far ! There is no use for 
aay man's taking up his abode in a house built of glass. A man 
slways is to be himself the judge how much of his mind he will 
shew to other men ; even to those he would have work along 
ifitb him. There are impertinent inquiries made : your rnle is, 
to leave the inquirer wwinformed on that matter ; not, if you can 
help it, misinformed, but precisely as dark as he was! This, 
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oould one hit the right phrase of response, is what the wise and 
faithful mail would aim to answer in such a case. 

Cromwell, no doubt of it, spoke often io the dialect of small 
subaltern parties ; uttered to them a pari of his mind. Each 
little party thought him all its own. Hence their rage, one and 
all, to find him not of their party, but of his own party ! Was il 
his blame ? At aU seasons of his history, he must have felt, 
among such people, how, if he explained to them the deeper in- 
sight he had, they must either have shuddered aghast at it, or 
believing it, their own little compact hypothesis must have gone 
wholly to wreck. They could not have worked in his province 
any more ; nay perhaps they could not now have worked in their 
own province. It is the inevitable position of a great man among 
small men. Small men, most active, useful, are to be seen every- 
where, whose whole activity depends on some conviction which 
to you is palpably a limited one ; imperfect, what we call an er- 
ror. But would it be a kindness always, is it a duty always or 
often, to disturb them in that ? Many a man, doing loud work 
in the world, stands only on some thin traditionality, conven- 
tionality ; to him indubitable, to you incredible ; break that be- 
neath him, he sinks to endless depths ! " I might have my hand 
full of truth," said Pontenelle, " and open only my little finger," 
And if this be the fact even in matters of doctrine, how much 
more in all departments of practice. He that cannot withal to, 
his mind to himsdf cannot practice any considerable thing what- 
ever. And we call it 'dissimulation,' all this? What would 
you think of calling the general of an army a dissembler because 
he did not tell every corporal and private soldier, who pleased to 

put the question, what his thoughts were about everything ? 

Cromwell, I should rather say, managed all this in a manner wo 
must admire for its perfection. An endless vortex of such ques- 
tioning 'corporals' rolled confusedly round him through bis 
whole course; whom he did answer. It must have been as a 
great true-seeing man that he managed this too. Not oue 
proved falsehood, as I said ; not one ! Of what man that ever 
wound himself through such a coil of things will jou aay bo 
much ! — 
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But, in fact, there are two errors, widely prevalent, wliict per- 
vert to the yerj basis our judgments formed about such men as 
Cromwell; about their 'ambition,' 'falsity,' and such like. Thd 
first la what I might call substituting the goal of their career for 
the course and starting-poiut of it. The vulgar Illstoriau of a 
Cromwell fancies that he had determined on being Protector of 
England, at the time when he was ploughing the marsh lands of 
Cambridgeshire. His career lay all mapped out j a program of 
the whole drama ; which he then step by step dramatically un- 
folded, with all manner oi cunning, deceptive dramaturgy, as be 
went on,— the hollow, scheming Tm.pir^j, or Play-actor, that he 
was I This is a radical perversion ; all but universal in such 
cases. Aikd think for an instant how different the fact is ! How 
much does one of us foresee of his own life 1 Short way ahead 
of us it is all dim; an uawound skein of possibilities, of appre- 
hensions, attemptabilities, vague-looming hopes. This Cromwell 
had iuit his life lying all in that fashion of Program, which ho 
needed then, with that unfathomable cunning of his, only to en- 
act dramatically, scene after scene ! Not so. We see it so ■ but 
to him it was in no measure so. What absurdities would fall 
away of themselves, were this one undeniable fact kept honestly 
in view by History! Historians indeed will tell you that they 
do keep it in view j — but look whether such is practically the 
frit ! Vulgar History, as in this Cromwell's case, omits it alto- 
_.ither ; even the best kinds of History only remember it now 
md then. To remember it duly, with rigorous perfection, as in 
the fact it stood, requires indeed a rare faculty ; rare, uay impos- 
sible. A very Shaispeare for faculty ; or more than Shakspcare ; 
who could enact a brother man's biography, see with the brother 
man's eyes at all points of his course what things he saw ; in short, 
kMW his course and him, as few 'Historians' are like to do. 
Half or more of all the thick-plied perversions which distort our 
image of Cromwell, will disappear, if we honestly so much as try 
to represent them so ; in sequence, as they were ; not in the lump, 
as they are thrown down before us. 

But a second error, which I think the generality commit re- 
fers to this same 'ambition' itself. We exaggerate the ambition 
cf Great Men ; we mistake what the nature of it is. Great Men 
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are not ambitious in that sense ; he is a small poor man that ia 
ambitious so. Examine the man who lives in misery because ha 
does not shine above other men ; who goes about producing hini' 
self; pruriently ansious about hia gifts and claims ; struggling to 
force everybody, as it were begging everybody for God's sake, to 
acknowledge liim a great man, and set him over the heads of 
men ! Such a creature is among the wretchedest sights seen un- 
der this SUB. A great man 1 A poor morbid prurient empty 
man fitter for the ward of a hospital, than for a throne among 
men I advise you to keep out of his way. He cannot walk on 
quiet p'jtbs unless you will look at him, wonder at him, write 
paragraphs about him, he cannot live. It is the emptiness of the 
man not his greatness. Because there is nothing in himself he 
hungers and thirsts that you would find something in him. In 
good truth I believe no great man, not so much as a genuine man 
who had health and real substance in him of whatever magoi- 
tuJe wai ever much tormented in this way. 

Your Cromwell, what good could it do him to be ' noticed ' by 
noisy crowds of people? God his Maker already noticed him. 
He, Cromwell, was already there ; no notice would make him 
other than he already was. Till his hair was grown grey ; and 
Life from the downhill slope was all seen to be limited, not infi- 
nite but finite, and all a measurable matter how it went,— -he had 
been content to plough the ground, and read his Bible. He in 
hia old days could not support it any longer, without selling him- 
self to Falsehood, that he might ride in gilt carriages to White- 
hall, and have clerks with bundles of papers haunting him, " De- 
cide this, decide that," which in utmost sorrow of heart no man 
can perfectly decide I What could gilt carriages do for this man ? 
From of old, was there not in his life a weight of meaning, a ter- 
ror and a splendour as of Heaven itself? His esiatence there as 
man, set him beyond the need of gilding. Death, Judgment and 
Eternity: these already lay as the background of wbataoever he 
thought or did. All his life lay begirt as in a sea of nameless 
Thoughts, which no speech of a mortal could name. God's Word, 
as the Puritan prophets of that time had read it : this was great, 
and all else was little to him. To call such a man ' ambitious,' 
to figure him as the prurient windbag described above, seems to 
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me the poorest soleciaiu. Such a man will say; " Keep your gilt 
oamages and haziaing mobs, keep your red-tape clerks, your in- 
fluential it ies, your important business Leave me alone, leave 
me alone ; there is too lauck of life m me already I" Old Samuel 
Johnson, the greatest soul in England ia his day, was net ambi- 
tious, 'Corsica Boswell' flaunted at public shews with printed 
ribbons round his hat ; but the great old Samuel staid at home. 
The world-wide soul wrapt up in its thoughts, in its sorrows ; — 
what could paradings, and ribbons in the hat, do for it? 

Ah yes, I will say again : The great silent men ! Looking 
round on the noisy inanity of the world, words with little mean- 
ing, actions with little worth, one loves to reflect on the great 
Empire of Silence. The noble silent men, scattered here and 
there, each in his department ; silently thinking, silently work- 
ing; whom no Morning Newspaper makes mention of I .They 
are the salt of the Earth. A country that has none or few of 
these is in a bad way. Like a forest which had no roots ; which 
had all turned into leaves and boughs ; — which must soon wither 
and be no forept. Woe for us if we had nothing but what we can 
shew, or speak. Silence, the great Empire of Silence: higher 
than the stars ; deeper than the Kingdoms of Death ! It alone 
is great ; all else is small. — I hope we English will long maintain 
our grand talent pour le dlertce. Let others that cannot do with- 
out standing on barrel-heads, to spout, and be seen of aU the 
market-pla«e, cultivate speech exclusively, — become a most green 
forest without roots ! Solomon says. There is a time to speak ; 
but also a time to keep silenee. Of some great silent Samuel, 
not urged to writing, as old Samuel Johnson says he was, by 
■want of money, and nothing other, one might ask, "Why do not 
you too get np and speak ; promulgate your system, found your 
sect 1" — " Truly," ho will answer, " I am continent of my thought 
hitherto ; happily I have yet had the ability to keep it in me, no 
eompulsioa strong enough to speak it. My ' system' is not for 
promulgation flrst of all ; it is for serving myself to live by. 
That is the great purpose of it to me, And then the ' honour V 
Alas, yes ; — ^but as Cato said of the statue : So many statues in 
that Forum of yours, may it not be better if they ask. Where i« 
Cato's statue!" 
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But now, by way of counterpoise to this of Silence, let me aay 
that tliere are two kinds of ambition ; one wholly blameable, the 
other laudable and inevitable. Nature has provided that the 
great silent Samuel shall not be siient too long. The selfish wish 
to shine over others, let it be aoooiuited altogether poor and mis- 
erable. 'Seekeat thou great things, seek them not:' this ia most 
true. And yet, I say, there is an irrepressible tendency in every 
man to develope himself according to the magnitude which Na- 
ture has made him of; to speak out, to aet out, what Nature has 
laid in him. This is proper, fit, inevitable ; nay it is a duty, and 
even the summary of duties for a man. The meaning of life here 
on earth might bo defined as consisting in this : To unfold your 
self, to work what thing you have the faculty for. It is a neces- 
sity for the human being, the first law of our existence. Cole- 
ridge beautifully remarks that the infant learns to apeak by this 
necessity it feels. — We will say therefore : To decide about am- 
bition, whether it ia bad or not, you have two things to take into 
view. Not the coveting of the place alone, but the fitness of the 
man for the place withal: that is the question. Perhaps the 
place was his; perhaps he had a natural right, and even obliga- 
tion, to seek the place ! Mirabeau's ambitioD to be Prime Min- 
ister, how shall we blame it, if he were ' the only man in Prance 
that could have done any good there V Hopefuler perhaps had 
he not so clearly feU how much good he could do I But a poor 
Necker, who could do no good, and had even felt that te could 
do none, yet sitting broken-hearted because they had flung him 
out, and he was now quit of it, well might Gibbon mourn over 
him. — Nature, I say, has provided amply that the silent great 
man shall strive to speak withal ; too amply, rather ! 

Fancy, for example, you had revealed to the brave old Samuel 
Johnson, in his shrouded-up existence, that it was possible for 
him to do a priceless divine work for his country and the whole 
world. That the perfect Heavenly Law might be made Law on 
this Earth ; that the prayer he prayed daily, ' Thy kingdom 
come,' was at length to be fulfilled ! If you had convinced hiB 
judgment of this ; that it was possible, practicable ; that he the 
mournful silent Samuel was called to take a part in it! Would 
not the whole soul of the man have flamed up into a divine clear 
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nesH, into noble utterance and determination to act ; easting all 
sorrows and misgivings under his feet, counting all afBiction and 
contradiction small, — the whole dark element of his existeuee 
blazing into articulate radiance of light and lightning? It were 
a true ambition this ! And thinlt now how it actually was with 
Cromwell, From of oid, the sufferings of God's Church, true zca- 
ious Preachers of the truth flung into dungeons, whipt, set on pil- 
lories, their ears cropt off, God's Gospel-cause trodden under foot 
of the unworthy ; all this had lain heavy on his soul. Long years 
he had looked upon it, in silence, in prayer ; seeing no remedy on 
Earth : trusting well that a remedy in Heaven's goodness would 
come,— that such a course was false, unjust, and could not last 
forever. And now behold the dawn of it ; after twelve years 
silent waiting, all England stirs itself; there is to be once more a 
Parliament, the Right wiO get a voice for itself; inexpressible 
well-grounded hope has come again into the Earth, "Was not 
such a Parliament worth being a member of? Cromwell threw 

down his ploughs, and hastened thither. He spoke there, 

rugged bursts of earnestness, of a self seen truth, where we get a 
glimpse of them. He worked there; he fought and strove, like 
a strong true giant of a man, through cannon-tumult and all 
else,— on and_on, till the Cause iriimpAed, its once so formidable 
enemies all swept from before it, and the dawn of hope had be- 
come clear light of victory and certainty. That he stood there 
as the strongest soul of England, the undisputed Hero of all 
England,— what of this? It was possible that the Law of 
Clirist's Gospel oould now establish itself in the world I The 
Theocracy which John Knoi in his pulpit might dream of as a 
' devout imagination,' this practical man, experienced in the whole 
chaos of most rough practice, dared to consider as capable of be- 
ing realised. Those that wore highest in Christ's Church, the 
dovoutest wisest men, were to rule the land : in some consider- 
able degree, it might be so and should be so. Was it not true, 
God's truth ? And if true, was it not then the very thing to do 1 
The strongest practical intellect in England dared to answer, 
Yes I This I call a noble true purpose ; is it not, in its own dia- 
lect, the noblest that could enter into the heart of Statesman or 
man J For a Knox to take it up was something; but for a 
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Cromwell, with hi. gre.l sound ma .nd mperi.no, ot what our 
world ,«,,_Hi,iorj., I thlul, sh.w, i, „„lj, ,hk onoe in suoh a 
degree. 1 „eounl it tie eulmin.tlng point of Prote.tanlism ■ 
Ibe most letoro phui, th.t ■ F.ith in the Bihle ■ w., appoiuted to 
ejlub.t here helow. F.nej it ; ih.t it were made manifo.t to one 
of u,,howweeould make Iho Bight mpremel, riotorious over 
Wrong, and aU that we had longed and prajod for, as the highest 
good to England and all lands, an attaiiaU. fact ! 

Well, I must sa,, the ,,l,t„ intelleet, with it. knowingness. it. 
alertness and eiportnes. ia ' deteoting hjpoorito.,' seems to me a 
rather sorrj business. We have had but one suoh Statesman in 
ingland ; one man, that I oan get sight of, who over had in the 
heart of hrm an, suoh purpose at all On. man, in the eour.e of 
ifte.n hundred jo.rs ; and this was his weloome. He had adhe- 
rents b, the hundred or the ten ; opponents h, the million Had 
England rallied all round him,-whj, then, England might have 
been a Cinilm, land I As it is, vulpine knowiugness .it. vet at 
Its hopeless problem, ' Given a world of Knaves, to educe an 
Honesty from their united aotion ;'— how cumbrous a problem 
you may see in Chancery Law-Courta, and some other places ' 
Till at length, by Heaven', just anger, but also by Heaven', 
great giKie, the matter begin, to .tagnate ; and this problem 
IB becoming to all m 



But with regard to Cromwell and hi. purposes: Hume, and a 
multitude following him, come upon me hero with an admission 
that Cromwell «■«, sincere at first ; a sincere ' Fanatic ' at first 
hut gradually became a ' Hypocrite ' as things opened round him' 
This of tlie Fanatic-Hypocrite ia Hume's theory of it; eilon- 
sively applied .mee,— to Mahomet and many others. Think of 
it seriously, you will find something in it; not much, not all 
very far from all. Sincere hero-hearts do not sink in this miser- 
able manner. The Sun flings forth impurities, gets balefully in- 
crusted with spots ; but it does not ijnench itself, and become no 
Sun at all, hut a mass of Darlne.s I I will veutnro to say that 
such never befel a great deep Cromwell; I think, never. Na- 
ture's own lion-hearted Son ; Antams-like, his strength is got by 
to,iduHg th Eanh, hi. Mother ; lift him up from the Earth lift 
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him up into Hypocrisy, Inanity, his strength is gone. We will 
not assert that UromwcU was aa immaculate man ; that he fell 
into no faults, no iosincerities among the rest. He was no dilet- 
tante professor of ' perfections,' ' immaculate conducts.' He was 
a rugged Orson, rending his rough way through actual true 
wm-k, — doubtless Vfith many a. fall therein. Insincerities, faults, 
very many faults daily and hourly ; it was too well known to 
him ; inown to God jnd him ! Tho Sun was dimmed many a 
time ; but the Sun had not himself grown a Dimness. Crom- 
well's last words, as he lay waiting for death, are those of a Chris- 
tian heroic man. Broken prayers to God, that he would judge 
him and this Cause, He since man could not, in justice yet in 
pity. They are most touching words. He breathed out his wild 
great soul its tAh and sins aJl ended now into the presence of 
his Mater in this manner 

I for one will not cill the man a Hypocrite! Hypocrite, 
1 ummer thi, life of him a mere theatricality empty barren 
ijuack hungry f Dr the shouts of mobs ' The man had made 
obscurity do vi.ry well for him till his head was grey ; and now 
he iras there as he stood recogmsed unblamed, the virtual 
k ng of England Cannot a man do without King's Coaches 
and Cbaks? I« it such a llessedness to ba^e clerks forever pes- 
(Limg jouwith bundles of pipers m red tape' A simple Dio- 
<1 tian jrefers planting of cabbages a George Washington, no 
lery immeasurable man does the like One would say, it is 
what any genuine man could do and would do. The instant 
hi'i rpal work were out in the matter of Kingship, — away with it ! 
Lot us remark meanwhile how indispensable everywhere a 
fi.no- IS m all movements dI men It is strikingly shewn, in this 
icry War what becomes of men when they cannot find a Chief 
Man and their enemies can The Scjtch Nition was all but 
uninimous in Puritanism zealous and of one mind about it, as 
III thi^ English end ot the Island was always far from being the 
ease But there was no great Cromwell among them; poor 
tremulous hesitating, diplomatic Argyles and such like : none of 
them had a heart true enough for the truth, or durst commit 
bunsplf to the truth. They had no leader; and the scattered 
Cft\alier party in that country had one; Montrose, the noblest 
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of all the Oayaliers ; an accomplished, gallant-hearted, splendid 
man ; wliat one may call the Hero-Cayalier. Well, look at It : 
on the one hand subjects without a King ; on the other a 
King without suhjects 1 The subjects without King oan do no- 
thing ; the subjectlesa King can do something. This Montrose, 
with a handful of Irish or Highland savages, few of them so mnch 
as guns in their hand, dashes at the drilled Puritan armies like 
a wild whirlwind ; sweeps them, time after time, some five times 
over, from the field hefore him. He was at one period, for a 
short while, master of all Scotland. One man ; but he was a 
man : a million zealous men, but without the one ; they against 
him were powerless \ Perhaps of all the persons in that Puritan 
struggle, from first to last, the single indispensable one was verilj 
Cromwell. To see and dare, and decide ; to be a fixed pillar in 
the welter of uncertainty ; — a King among them, whether they 
called him so or not. 

Precisely hero, however, lies tbe rub for Cromwell. Hia other 
proceedings have all found advocates, and Stand generally justi- 
fied ; but this dismissal of the Hump Parliament and assumption 
of the Protectorship, is what no one can pardon him. He had 
fairly grown to be King in England ; Chief Man of tbe victorious 
party in England ; but it seems he could not do without tba 
King's Cloak, and sold himself to perdition in order t« get it. 
Let us see a little how this was, 

England, Scotland, Ireland, all lying now subdued at the feet 
of the Puritan Parliament, tbe practical question arose, What 
was to be done with it 1 How will you govern these Nations, 
which Providence in a wondrous way has given up to your dispo- 
sal ? Clearly those hundred snrviving members of tbe Long 
Parliament, who sit there as supreme authority, cannot continue 
forever to sit. What is to be done ?— It was a question which 
theoretical constitution-builders may find easy to answer ; but to 
Cromwell, looking there into tbe real practical facts of it, there 
could be none more complicated. He asked of the Parliament, 
What it was they would decide upon ? It was for the Parlia- 
ment to say. Yet the Soldiers too, however contrary to Pormula, 
they who had purchased this victory with their blood, it seemed 
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to them tLat they also should have something to say in it ! We 
will not "for all our fighting ha^e nothing but a little piece of 
paper," We understand that the Law of Uod's Gospel, to which 
He through ua has given the victory, shall establish itself, or try 
to establish itself, in this land ! 

For three years, Cromwell says, this question had been sounded 
in the ears of the Parliament. They conld make no answer ; no- 
thing but talk, talk. Perhaps it lies in the nature of parliamen- 
tary bodies ; perhaps no Parliament could in such case maka 
any answer but even that of talk, talk ! Nevertheless the ques- 
tion must and shall be answered. You sisty men there, becom- 
ing fast odious, even despicable, to the whole nation, whom the 
nation already call Rump Parliament, you cannot continue to sit 
there ; who or what then is to follow ? ' Free Parliament,' right 
of Election, Constitutional Formulas of one sort or the other, — 
the thing is a hungry Fact coming on us, which we must answer 
or be devoured by it ! And who are you that prate of Constitu 
tional Formulas, rights of Parliament? You ha,\e had to kill 
your King, to make Pride's Purges, to expel and banish bj the 
law of the stronger whosoever would not let jour Cause prosper 
there are but fifty or threescore of you left there debiting in 
these days. Tell us what we shall do ; not in the way of For 
mula, but of practicable Fact ! 

How they did finally answer, remains obscure to this diy 
The diligent Godwin himself admits that he cannot make it out 
The likeliest is, that this poor Parliament &til! would not, and 
indeed could not dissolve and disperse ; that when it came to 
the point of actually dispersing, they again for the tenth or 
twentieth time, adjourned it, — and Cromwell s patience ftiled 
him. But we will take the favourablest hypothesis ever started 
for the Parliament ; the fevourablest, though I believe it is not 
the true one, but too favourable. According to this version : At 
the uttermost crisis, when Cromwell and his Officers were met on 
the one hand, and the fifty or sixty Rump Members on the other, 
it was suddenly told Cromwell that the Rump in its despair was 
answering in a very singular way ; that in their splenetic envious 
despair, to keep out the Army at least, these men were hurrying 
through the House a kind of Reform Bill.— Parliament to be 
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chosen by the whole of England ; equable electoral division into 
districts ; free suffrage, and the re=t of it i A very questionable, 
or indeed for them an unquestionable thing Eeform Bill, free 
suffrage of Englishmen ? Whj the Royalists themselves, silen- 
ced indeed but not exterminated perhaps outwuwfer us , the great 
numerical majority of England was always indifferent to our 
Cause, merely looked at it and Eubmittcd to it It is in weight 
and force, not by counting of heads, that we are the majority 1 
And now with your Formulas and Reform Bills, the whole mat- 
ter, sorely won by our swords, shall again launch itself to sea ; 
become a mere hope, and likelihood ^maU even as a likelihood ? 
And it is not a likelihood ; it is a eertaintf, which we have won, 
by G-od's strength and our own right hands and do now hold 
here. Cromwell walked down to theie refractory Members ; in- 
terrupted them in that rapid speed of their Reform Bill ; — 
ordered them to begone, and talk there no more — Can we not 
forgive him 1 Can we not understand him ? John Milton, who 
looked on it all near at hand, could applaud him. The Reality 
had swept the Formulas away before it, I fancy, most men who 
were Realities in England might see into the necessity of that. 

The strong daring man, therefore, has set all manner of For- 
mulas and logical superficialities against him ; has dared appeal 
to the genuine Fact of this England, Whether it will support him 
or not ? It is curious to see how he struggles to govern in some 
constitutional way ; find some Parliament to support him ; but 
cannot. His first Parliament, the one they call Barebones's 
Parliament, is, so to speak, a Convocation of the Notahks. From 
all quarters of England the leading Ministers and chief Puritan 
Officials nominate the men most distinguished by religious repu- 
tation, influence and attachment to the true Cause ; these are 
assembled to shape out a plan. They sanctioned what was past ; 
shaped as they could what was to come. They were scornfully 
called Barebones's Parliament : the man's name, it seems, was not 
Barebmes, but Barbone,— a good enough man. Nor was it a jest, 
their work ; it was a most serious reality, — a trial on the part of 
these Puritan Notables how far the Law of Christ could become 
the Law of this England. There were men of sense among them, 
men of some quality j men of deep piety I suppose the most of 
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them were. Tliej failed, it aeems, and broke down, endeavouring 
to reform tte Court of Chancery I Tliey dissolved tliemselveSj 
as incompetent ; delivered up their power again into the hands 
of the Lord General Cromwell, to do with it what he liked aod 
oould. 

What will he do with itl The Lord General Cromwell, 
' Commander-in-Chief of all the Forces raised and to he raised ;' 
he hereby sees himself, at this unexampled juncture, as it were 
the one availahle Authority left in England, nothing between 
England and utter Anarchy but him alone. Sueh is the unde- 
niable Fact of his position and England's, there and then. What 
will he do with it ! After deliberation, he decides that he will 
accept it ; will formally, with public solemnity, eayand vow before 
God and men, " Yes, the Fact is so, and I will do the best 1 can 
with it 1" Protectorship, Instrument of Government, — these are 
the external forms of the thing ; worked out and sanctioned as 
they could In these circumstances be, by the judges, by the lead- 
ing Official people, ' Council of Officers and Persona of interest 
in the Nation .' and as for the thing itself, undeniably enough, at 
the pass matters had now come to, there was no alternative but 
Anarchy or that. Puritan England might accept it or not ; but 
Puritan England was, in real truth, saved from suicide thereby !-— 
I beKeve the Puritan People did, in an inarticulate, grumbling, yet 
on the whole grateful and real way, accept this anomalous act of 
Oliver's ; at least, he and they together made it good, and always 
better to the last. But in their Parliamentary arficMtefo way, they 
had their difficulties, and never knew fully what to say to it ! — 

Oliver's second P»rliament, properly his first regular Parlia- 
ment, chosen by the rule laid down in the Instrument of Govern- 
ment, did assemble, and worked;— but got, before long, into 
bottomless questions as to the Protector's right, as to ' usurpation,' 
and so forth ; and had at the earliest legal day to be dismissed. 
Cromwell's concluding Speech to these men is a remarkable one. 
So likewise to his third Parliament, in similar rebuke for their 
pedantries and obstinacies. Most rude, chaotic, all these Speeches 
are ; but most earnest-looking. You would say, it was a sincere 
helpless man ; not used to speak the great inorganic thought of 
him, but to act it rather ' A helplessness of utterance, in such 
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bursting fulness of meaning He talk? much about ' births of 
Providence:' All these changes s.o maoj Ti(,torie3 and events 
were not forethoughts and theatrical contrivdnces oi men, of me 
or of men; it is blind lla'phemers that will persist in calling 
tiiem 60 I He insists with a heayy sulphurous wrathful emphafiia 
OB this. As he well might. As if a Cromwell in that dark huge 
game he had been playing, the world wholly thrown into chaos 
round him, had foreseen it, all, and played it all off like a precon 
trived puppetshew by wood and wire ! These things were fore- 
seen by no man, he says ; no man eould teU what a day would 
bring forth : they were ' births of Providence,' God's finger guided 
us on, and we came at last to clear height of victory, God's Cause 
triumphant in these Nations ; and you as a Parliament could 
assemble together, and say in what manner all this could be 
organised, reduced into rational feasibility among the affairs of 
men. You were to help with your wise counsel in doing that. 
'■ You have had such an opportunity as no Parliament in England 
ever had," Christ's Law, the Bight and True, was to be in some 
measure made the Law of this land. In place of that, you have got 
into your idle pedantries, constitutionalities, bottomless cavillings 
and questionings about written laws for my coming here ; — and 
would send the whole matter into Chaos again, because I have no 
Notary's parchment, but only God's voice from the battle-whirl- 
wind, for being President among you 1 That opportunity is 
gone ; and we know not when it will return. You have had your 
constitutional Logic; and Mammon's Law, not Christ's Law 
rules yet in this land. " God be judge between you and me I" 
These are his final words to them : Take you your constitution-for- 
mulas in your hand ; and I my informal struggles, purposes, 
realities and acts ; and " God be judge between you and me 1" — 
We said above what shapeless, involved chaotic things the 
printed Speeches of Cromwell's are. WilfuUy ambiguous, unin- 
telligible, say the most ; a hypocrite shrouding himself in con- 
fused Jesuistio jargon ! To me they do not seem so, I will say 
rather, they afforded the first glimpses I could ever get into the 
reality of this Cromwell, nay into the possibility of him. Try to 
believe that he means something, search lovingly what that may 
be ; you will find a real speech lying imprisoned in these broken 
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rude tortuous utterances , a meaning in the great heart of thia 
inarticulate man ! Ynu will, for the first time, begin to see that 
he was a man ; not an enigmatic chimera, unintelligible to you, 
incredible to you- The Histories and Biographies written of this 
Cromwell, written in shallow sceptical generations that could not 
know or conceive of a deep believing man aie far more obscare 
than Cromwell's Speeches Tou look thiough them only into 
the infinite vague of Black and the Inane. ' Heats and jealousies,' 
says Lord Clarendon himself: 'heats and jealousies,' mere 
crabbed whims, theories, and crotchets ; these induced slow sober 
quiet Englishmen to lay down their ploughs and work ; and fly 
into red iiiry of confused war against the best-conditioned of 
Kings ! Try if you can find that true. Scepticism writing about 
Belief may have great gifts ; but it is really uUra mres there. It 
is Blindness laying down the Laws of Optics. — 

Cromwell's third Parliament split on the same rock aa his 
second. Ever the constitutional Formula: How came you 
there? Shew us some Notary parchment! Blind pedants;— 
" Why, surely the same power which makes you a Parliament, 
that, and something more, made me a Protector !" If my Pro- 
tectorship is nothing, what in the name of wond y Pa lia- 
monteership, a reflex and creation of that? — 

Parliaments having failed, there remained n th g b t th way 
of Despotism. Military Dictators, each w th h dist t to 
coerce the Royalist and other gainsayera, to g n th m if not 
by act of Parlbraent, then by tho sword. Formula hall n t carry 
it, while the Reality is hero ! I will go on, protecting oppressed 
Protestants abroad, appointing just judges, wise managers, at 
home, cherishing true Gospel ministers ; doing the best I can to 
make England a Christian England, greater than old Rome, the 
Queen of Protestant Christianity ; I, since you will not help me ■ 
I whUe Ood leaves me life !— Why did ho not give it up ; retire 
into obscurity again, since the Law would not acknowledge him 1 
cry several. That is where they mistake. For him there was no 
giving of it up I Prime Ministers have governed countries, Pitt 
Pombal, Choiseul, and their word was a law whUe it held : but 
this Prime Minister was one that eould not gel resigned. Let him 
once resign, Charles Stuart and the Cavaliers waited to kill him ■ 
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to kUl the Cause and hiin. Once embarked, ttere is no retreat, 
no return. This Prime Minister could rdn,re nowhither except 
into his tomb. 

One is sorrj for Cromwell in his old days, liis complaint ia 
incessant of the heavy burden Providence has laid ou him. Heavy ; 
which he must hear till death. Old Colonel Hutchinson, as his 
wife relates it, Hutchinson his old battle-mate, coming to se« 
him on some indispensable business, much against his will, — ■ 
Cromwell ' follows him to the door,' in a moat fraternal, domestic, 
conciliatory style ; begs that he would he recoECiled to him, hia 
old brother in arms ; says how much it grieves him to bo misun- 
derstood, deserted by true fellow soldiers, dear to him from of 
old ; the rigorous Hutchinson, cased in his Republican formula, 
sullenly goes his way.^ — And the man's head now white ; his 
strong arm growing weary with its long work ! I think always 
too of his poor Mother, now very old, living in that Palace of his ; 
a right brave woman : as indeed they lived all an honest God- 
fearing Household there: if she heard a shot go off, she thought 
it was her son killed. He had to come to her at least once a day, 
that she might see with her own eyes that he was yet living. 

'i'he poor old Mother ! What had this man gained : what had 

he gained? He had a life of sore strife and toil, to his last day. 
Eame, ambition, place in History ? His dead body was hung in 
chains ; his ' place in History' — place in History forsooth — has 
been a place of ignominy, accusation, blackness and disgrace ; 
and hero, this day, who knows if it is not rash in. me to be among 
the first that ever ventured to pronounce him not a knave and 
liar, but a genuinely honest man 1 Peace to him. Did he not, 
in spite of all, accomplish much for as ? We walk smoothly over 
his great rough heroic life; step over his body sunk in the ditch 
there. We need not spurn it, as we step on it!— Let the Hero 
rest. It was not to men's judgment that he appealed ; nor have 
men judged him very well. 

Precisely a century and a year after this of Puritanism had 
got itself hushed up into decent composure, and its results made 
smooth, in 1688, there hroke out a for deeper explosion, much 
more difficult to hush np, known to all mortals, and like to be 
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long known, by the name of Frencli Eeyolution. It is properly 
the third and final aot of Protestantism ; the esplosivo confused 
return of mankind to Reality and Fact, now that they were perish- 
iag of Semhlanoe and Sham, -We call our English Puritanism 
tLe second act : " Well then, the Bihle is true ; let us go by the 
Bible!" "Ie Church," said Luther; "In Church and State," 
said Cromwell, "let ua go by what actually is God's ' Truth," 
Men have to return to reality ; they cannot live on semblance. 
The French Revolution, or third act, we may well call the final 
one; for lower than that savage Sansculotlism men cannot go. 
They stand there on the nakedeat haggard Fact, undeniable in 
all seasons and circumstancea ; and may and must begin again 
confidently to build up from that. The French explosion, like 
the English one, got its King,— who had no Notary parchment 
to shew for himself. We have stOl to glance for a moment at 
Napoleon, our second modern King. 

Napoleon does by no means seem to me so great a man as 
Cromwell, His enormous victoriea which reached over all Eu- 
rope, while Cromwell abode mainly in our little England, are but 
as the high stiUs on which the man is seen standing; the stature 
of tbe man is not altered thereby, I find in him no such sincerity 
as in Cromwell ; only a far inferior sort. No silent walking, 
through long years, with the Awful, Unnameable of this Uni- 
verse; 'walking with God; as he called it; and faith and strength 
in that atone : lalent thought and valour, content to lie latent, 
then burst out as in blaze of Heaven's lightning I Napoleon 
lived in an age when God was no longer believed ; the meaning 
of all Silence, Latency, was thought to be Nonentity : he had to 
begin not out of the Puritan Bible, but out of poor Sceptical Etv- 
cydopidks. This was the length the man carried it. Merito- 
rioua to get so far. His compact, prompt, every-way articulate 
character is in itaelf perhaps small, compared with our great cha- 
otic Martioulate Cromwell's. Instead of 'dumb Prophet strug- 
gling to apeak,' we have a portentous mixture of the Quack with- 
al 1 Hume's notion of the Fanatic Hypocrite, with such truth 
aa it has, will apply much better to Napoleon, than it did to 
Cromwell, to Mahomet or the like,— where indeed taken strictly 
it has Iiardly any truth at all. An element of blameable ambi. 
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tion shows itself, from the first, m this man; gets the Tictory 
over him at last, and inyolves him and his work in ruin. 

' False as a bullotin ' became a proverb in Napoleon's time. 
He makes what excuse ho could for it : that it was neoessarj to 
mislead the enemy, to keep up his own men's courage, and so 
forth. On the whole, there are no escuses, A man in no case 
has liberty to tell lies. It had been, in the long-run, better for 
Napoleon tao if he had not told any. In fact, if a man have any 
purpose reaching beyond the hour and day, meant to he found 
extant next day, what good can it ever bo to promulgate lies? 
The lies are found out; ruinous penalty ja exacted for them. 
No man will believe the liar next time even when he speaks 
truth, when it is of the last importance tjiat he be believed. 
The old cry of wolf !— A Lie is wo-thing ; you cannot of nothing 
make something ; you make nothing at last, and lose your labour 
into the bargain. 

Yet Napoleon had a sincerity : we are to distinguish between 
what is superficial and what ia fundamental in. insincerity. 
Across these outer manteuvrings and quackeries of his, which 
wore many and most blameable, let us discern withal that the 
man had a certiun instinctive ineradicable feeling for reality ; and 
did base himself upon fact, so long as he had any basis. He has 
an instinct of nature better than his culture was. His savans, 
Bourrieune tells us, in that voyage to Egypt were one evening 
busily occupied arguing that there could be no God. They had 
proved it, to their satisfaction, by all manner of logic. Napoleon 
looking up into the stars, answers, " Very ingenious. Messieurs : 
but who inade all that?" The Atheistic logic runs off from him 
like water ; the great Eact stares him in the face : " Who made 
all that ?" So too in practice : he, as every man that oan be 
great, or hava victory in this world, sees, through all entangle- 
ments, the practical heart of the matter; drives straight towards 
that. When the steward of his Tuileries Palace was exhibiting 
the new upholstery, with praises, and demonstration how glorious 
it' was, and how cheap withal, Napoleon making little answer, 
■isked for a pair of scissors, dipt one of the gold tassels from a 
window-curtain, put it in his pocket, and walked on. Some days 
afterwards, he produced it at the right moment, to the horror of 
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hie upholstery functionary ; it was not gold but tinsel ! In Saint 
Helena, it is notable how he still, to his last days, insists on the 
practical, the real. " Why talk and complain ; above all, why 
quarrel with one another? There is no result in it ; it comes to 
nothing that one can do. Say nothing, if one can do nothingl" 
He speaks often so, to his poor discontented followers ; he is like 
a picture of silent strength in the middle of their morbid queru. 
'"■"■" "IS there. 



And accordingly was there not what we can call afailh in him, 
genuine so far as it went ? That this new enormous Democracy 
asserting itself here In the French Eevolution is an insuppressi- 
ble Pact, which the whole world, with its old forces and institu- 
tions, cannot put down : this was a true insight of his, and took 
his conscience and enthusiasm along with it, — a faith. And did 
he not interpret the dim purport of it well ? ' La ca/rriere owixrte 
mx talens, The implements to him who can handle them :' this 
actually is the truth, and even the whole truth ; it includes what- 
ever the French Revolation, or any Revolution, could mean. 
Napoleon, in his first period, was a true Democrat. And yet by 
the nature of him, fostered too by his military trade, he knew 
that Democracy, if it were a true thing at all, could not be an 
anarchy : the man had a heart-hatred for anarchy. On that 
Twentieth of June (1792), Bourrienne and he sat in a cofiee- 
house, as the mob rolled by: Napoleon expresses the deepest 
contempt for persons in authority that they do not restrain this 
rabble. On the Tenth of August he wonders why there is no 
man to command these poor Swiss ; they would conquer if there 
were. Such a faith in Democracy, yet hatred of anarchy, it is 
that carries Napoleon through all his great work. Through his 
brilliant Italian Campaigns, onwards to the Peace of Leoben, 
one would say, his inspiration is : ' Triumph to the French Kevo- 
' lution ; assertion of it against these Austriau Simulacra that 
' pretend to call it a Simulacrum I' Withal, however, he feels and 
has a right to feel, how necessary a strong Authority is ; how th- 
Eevolution cannot prosper or last without such. To bridle-in 
that great devouring, self devouring French Eevolution ; to tame 
It, so that its intrinsic purpose can be made good, that it may be- 
eome organw, and be able to live among other organisms and 
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formed things, not as a wasting destniction alone: is not thia still 
wliat he partly aimed at, as the true purport of his life ; nay 
what he actually managed to do? Through Wagrams, Austor- 
litaes; triumph after triumpli, — he triumphed so far. Tiere 
waa an eye to see in this man, a soul to dare aud do. He rose 
naturally to be the King. All men saw that he i/ti^ such. The 
common soldiers used to say on the march : " These hahbling 
Avocats, up at Paris ; all talk and no work ! What wonder it 
runs all wrong 1 We shall have to go and put our Pelit Capo^ral 
there !" They went, and put him there ; they and France at 
largo. Chief-consulship, Emperorship, victory over Europe ; — 
till the poor Lieutenant of La Ftre, not unnaturally, might seem 
to himself the greatest of all men that had been in the world for 
some ages. 

But at this point, I think, the fatal charlatan -element got the 
upper hand. He apostatized from his old faith in Facts, took to 
believing in Semblances ; strove to connect himself with Aus- 
trian Dynasties, i'opedoms, with the old false Feudalities which 
he once saw clearly to be false ; — considered that he would found 
" his Dynasty" and so forth ; that the enormous French Revolu- 
tion meant only that I The man was ' given up to strong delu- 
sion, that he should believe a lie ;' a fearful but most sure thing. 
He did not know true from false now when he looked at them, — 
the fearfulest penalty a man pays for yielding to untruth of heart. 
iSe/f and false ambition had now become his god: .!e//"-deception 
once yielded to, all other deceptions follow naturally more and 
more. What a paltry patchwork of theatrical paper-mantles, 
tinsel and mummery, had thia man wrapt his own great reality 
in, thinking to make it more real thereby I His hollow Pope'B- 
Concordat, pretending to be a re-establishment of Catholicism, 
felt by himself to be the method of extirpating it, " la vaccme de 
la religion :" his ceremonial Coronations, consecrations by the old 
Italian Chimera in Notre-Dame, — " wanting nothing to complete 
the pomp of it," as Augpreau said, " nothing but the half-million 
of men who had died to put an end to all that !" Cromwell's 
Inauguration was by the Sword and Bible ; what we must call a. 
genuinely true one. Sword and Bible were borne before him, 
without any ohimera : were not these the real emblems of Puri 
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tanism; its true decoration and insignia? It lad used them 
both in a very real manner, and pretended to stand hj them now ! 
But thia poor Napoieon mistook : he helieved too much in the 
DiipealnlUy of men ; saw no fact deeper in man than Hunger and 
this I He was mistaken. Like a man that should huild upon 
cloud : his house and he fall down in confused wreck, and depart 
out of the world. 

Alas, in all of us this charlatan element exists ; and raighi be 
developed, were the temptation strong enough. ' Lead as not 
into temptation]' But it is feital, I say, that it he developed. 
The thing into which it enters as a cognisable ingredient is 
doomed to be altogether transitory ; and, however huge it may 
lookj is in itself small. Napoleon's working, accordingly, what 
was it with all the noise it made ? A flash as of gunpowder wide- 
spread ; a blazing-np as of dry heath. Kor an hour the whole 
Universe seems wrapt in smoke and flame ; but only for an hour. 
It goes out : the Universe with its old mountains and streams, 
its stars above and kind soil beneath, is still there. 

The Duke of Weimar told his friends always, To be of cour- 
age ; this Napoleonism was unjust, a felsehood, and could not last. 
It is true doctrine. The heavier this Kapoleon trampled on the 
world, holding it tyrannously down, the fiercer would the world's 
recoil against him he, one day. Injustice pays itself with fright- 
ful compound -interest. I am not sure hut he had better have 
lost his best park of artillery, or had his best regiment drowned 
in the sea, than shot that poor German Bookseller, Palm I It 
was a palpable tyrannous murderous injustice, which no man, let 
liim paint an inch thick, could make out to be other. It burnt 
deep into the hearts of men, it and the like of it ; suppressed fire 
flashed in the eyes of men, as they thought of it,— waiting their 
day I "Which daymme; Germany rose round him— What Xa- 
poleon did will in the long-run amount to what he did justly ; 
what Nature with her laws will sanction. To what of reality 
was in him ; to that and nothing more. The rest was all smoke 
ind wast*, ha, carriere owoerte aux talens : that great true Mes- 
sage, which has yet to articulate and fulfil itself everywhere, he 
left in a most inarticulate stat«. He was a great ibauche, a rudo- 
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draught never completed ; as indeed what great man is other ? 
Left in too rude a state, alas ! 

Hia notions of the world, as he expresses them there at St. 
Helena, are almost tragical to consider. He seems to feel the 
most unaffected surprise that it has al! gone so ; that he is flung 
out on the rock here, and the World is still moving on its axis. 
France is great, and all great; and at bottom, he is Prance. 
England itself, he says, is by Nature only an appendage of 
France ; » another Isle of Oleron to France." So it was by No- 
tare, by Napoleon - Nature ; and yet look how in fact^HBRE am 
1 1 He cannot understand it : inconceivable that the reality has 
not corresponded to his program of it; that France was not all- 
great, that he was not France. ' Strong delusion,' that he should 
believe the thing to bo which h not 1 The compact, clear-seeing, 
decisive Italian nature of him, strong, genuine, which he once 
had, has enveloped itself, half dissolved itself, in a turpid atmos- 
phere of B-rench Fanfaronade. The world was not disposed to 
be trodden down underfoot; to be bound into masses, and buiit 
together, as he liked, for a pedestal to France and him : the world 
had quite other purposes in view ! Napoleon's astonishment is 
extreme. But alas, what help now 1 He had gone that way of 
his ; and Nature also had gone her way. Having once parted 
with Reality, be tumbles helpless in Vacuity ; no rescue for him 
He had to sink there, mournfully as man seldom did ; and break 
his great heart, and die,— this poor Napoleon : a great implement 
too soon wasted, till it was useless : our last Great Man ! 

Oar last, in a double sense. For here finally these wide roam- 
ings of ours through so many times and places, in search and 
study of Heroes, are to terminate, I am sorry for it : there was 
pleasure for me in this business, if also much pain. It is a great 
subject, and a most grave and wide one, this which, not to be too 
grave about it, I have named Hero-warship. It enters deeply, as 
I think, into the secret of Mankind's ways and vitalest interests 
in this world, and is well worth explaining at present. With six 
months, instead of sis days, we might have done better. I 
promised to breaa ground on it ; I know not whether I have eves 
managed to do U-at. I have had to tear it up in the rudest man- 
U 
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ner in order to get into it at all. Often enough, with these ah- 
rupt utterances tlirown out isolated, unexplained, has your toler- 
ance been put to the trial. Tolerance, patient candour, all-hoping 
favour and kindness, which I will not speak of at present. The 
aoeompiished and distinguished, the beautiful, the wise, something 
of what is best in England, have listened patiently to my rude 
words. With many feelings, I heartily thank you all ; and say, 
(jood be with you all I 
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eyes of the papil, by whom In tnrn It will be repeated. It la hoped that the work 
will also ba found oseflil to all who are preparing themselves for any of the Icdualrlal 
piiraults In which Seome'jical Drawing Is requfred " 
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^ .„. _. „. , 'LL D., of the H. S. Mllllarj Academy. 1 vol. 8to., 100 pages, 

wUhnumetonecula. Cloth I 

FAIRBAIRN (WM.) n.E„ F.R.S., ETC. ON THE APPLICATION OF CAST 
AND WKOUGHT 1R0H TO BUILDING PURPOSES. 1 ToL Byo. Nnmeroiis 



" No enginoer can do wllhoot this book."— 5M«b<1*i jlmerfcon. 

HATFiEt D. THE AMERICAN HOUSE CARPKHTEE: A Treatise upon Arctl- 
Gctnre, Cotnlcos and Mouldings. Framings, D.wrs, WindowB, and Stairs, together 
with tbe must Important FrlnoFples of Practical Geometry. Fifth Edition. MM en- 
gravluga. Syo both 2M 

BMITH (LIEUT. R. 3.) A MANUAX OF TOPOGEAPHIOAL DRAWING. By 
ILlwi" R. 8. Smltb^tr. B. Army. Professor of Drawing hi the D. S, Military Academy, 

Wert Point 1 vol. Svo. Plates Cloth ... 1 » 

" Wa regard the work as a choice addition to the library of •denos and art, md OM 
Out haa long been needed by the Profes^n."— B. B. Jentrnal. 
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